


LETTERS 

TO 

THE BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
ACiRlCULTURE SOCIETY 


4RTICi.E 1. 

A -St >■>/■> of RxperimCnts in the Culture of Po¬ 
tatoes, with Beinarh' on the same, and on the 
general Cultn re of this valuable Boot. 

(By the Rev. Alexander Campbell.) 

SIR, KikalmoncU, Ngv. 1, 1195. 

T N confequcnce of your application to me through 
Mr. M‘Neill, I fend you in abftraft of the refult 
of my Experiments on Potatoe';, with fome obferva- 
rions arifing therefrom. As your being at Bath leads 
me to fuppofe, that you intend laying them before 
the very rcfpeftable Society at that place, for the 
VOL. IX. R advancement 
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advancement of agricultural knowledge, I have like- 
wife font an account of the method by which I raifc 
much greater crops of that valuable root, as appears 
in the experiments, in foil which you know is fai 
from being good. 

Sometime ago I invented a plough, the fock or 
fliare of ‘which is fo formed’ as to render a coulter 
unneceflary, and is attended with all the advantages, 
without the defers, of that inflrument. It makes 
the plough fitter for cutting up fliff land, and it pre¬ 
vents it from being choaked by ftubble. Were this 
fock, and a muzzle, or plough-regulator, (likewife of 
my invention) and thp common wood-work, added to 
one of the caft-iron bodies, invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Cooke, and mentioned in the Bath Papers, vol. v. 
page 429, I think it would make ahronger, a more 
compleat, cafier drawn, and, when the durabi¬ 
lity is taken into the account, a cheaper plougli, 
and better fitted for making good work, than any 
that has been hitherto ufed. And if one of thofc 
bedies were fent as a pattern to this country, 
the above-mentioned parts of my plough could he 
added to it liere: and if on trial it anfwercd tin 
above expectations, it might be copied by the foiin- 
derv at Greenock, and then the ufe of it become 
general. 'I’he advantage to the country at large, 
and even to pcrfuiis liaving fuch intcreft in it as you 
have, would probably be greater than I at prefent 
can have any con«eption of. Nor am I without the 

plcafing 
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pleafmg hope, that this conjunfiioif of the improve¬ 
ments of two clergymen, in different parts .of the 
united kingdoms, may prove equally acceptable to 
both counties. May the tinte foon arrive, when 
it (hall be the united wifh of all dcfcriptions of people 
amongft us, that our caft-iron guns may be made 
into caft-iron bodies of ploughs, our %otds into 
plough-lhares, and our fpcars into pruning-hooks! 

I have invented mo fraall Harrows, for the ,pur- 
pofe of the horfe-hoeing hufbandryj and I have made 
an improvement on the harrow for‘common opera¬ 
tions, which removes its defers, and renders it fu» 
perior to thofe invented by Mr. Treffry and the 
Hon. Mr. Sandilands. A defcription of them, 
and of the fhare and regulator, or of the whole of 
my plough, if you defire it, (hall be fent you. 

That Bath may contribute to your health, 4s its 
valuable Agricultural Society does to the good of 
the community, is the fincere wifh of. 

Sir, 

Your moft obedient 

And very humble fervant, 

ALF.X. CAMPBELL. 
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EXPERIMENTS O^T POTATOES. 


f 




Valiw per Acre of 
tlic produce af¬ 
ter tlic Seed b 

• .« ^ Inches- diftant 

tlcduded. 

taw*. I** 1790 . In the Row* 

£• 

J. 

1. Small whole potatoes • - - 

2. Lar^pieces- - - - - 

6- 

16 

6 7^ 

3 - 

IS 

16 6 

3. Large pieces ----- 

6 - 

IS 

8 6 

4. Large pieces ----- 

12 - 

13 

4 

In 1791 . 

1. Large whole. 

r, — 

IS 

19 1 ; 

”, Small whole - - - - - 


16 

• 

3. Small whole - ‘ - - - - 

ti — 

17 

11 9 ;- 

4. Small whole ----- 

12 — 

17 

3 6 

.‘i. Small pieces ----- 

6 - 

IC 

1 s; 

la 1792. 

1, Small whole - - - _ _ 

6 —— 

19 

7 1 ; 

9, Large whole - - - - - 

6- 

IS 

IS 1 : 

3, Large whole ----- 

12 - 

IS 

9 9 ; 

4. Large pieces - - - - - 

G - 

1 s 

3 0 

T. Small whole ----- 

12 - 

19 

I s; 

6. Large pieces - - - - - It’ - 

In 179-1. Tabled. 

16 

13 (i 

1. Middle-fizeci whole - - - 

1 ^ ■■ nil ■■ 

3 2 

8 O,’ 

4. Small pieces - . - . . 

12 —— 

29 

19 2,', 

6. Small whole - - - - - 

12 - 

29 

2 Id. 

5. Small pieces - . - - - 

f, __ 

t’9 

17 61^ 

7. Small whole « - - - - 

G 

26 

19 3.' 

3. Mitldle-fized whole - - - 

•1. Middlc-fized, ct/nllnedto one 

6 - 

2S 

7 5,'.. 

eye and ftciu« . - - . 

( 

12 - 

23 12 1 ;; 

Withoii: 
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Without dung in 1795 , after dunged potatoes. 







if 

d. 

7. 

Middlc-fized 

whole - 

- 6 — 

— 88 

ii 

7A 

r>^ 

Large pieces 

- - 

- - 12 — 

- 26 

1 

loA 

i. 

Small whole 


- . 12 — 

— ^4 

2 

.HA 

5. 

Middle-fized 

whgle 

- - 12 — 

—. 24*^ 

2 

HA 

6. 

Middle-fized 

whole 

- - 9 — 

— 23; 

49 

5A 

3. 

Large whole 

• 

. 12 — 

— 23 

10 

Q I 0 

1. 

Shoots - • 

. 

- - 12 — 

- '15' 

ii 

9A 


The real produce from 50 yards of row, planted 
with Ihoots, was only 2 pecks 5-i9ths, but only 63 
of 150 came up; ifnonehad failed. Ae produccwould 
have been no more than what is ftated in the table. 

[This calculation, then, it is fu^poled, goes on the fup- 
polition that the r 50 (hoots had borne in the proportion 
in which the 63 did.] 


FXPERIMEXTS ON POTATOES. 


jrfH. 

TABLE 1. 


Vilife per Acre of 
the graA prMucc. 


jC" • 

1 rndiinged poi.aof? after tlung^rl turnips 25 I 9 
Undunged, altei dunged fallow - - - 2/10 

3. Undungfd, fn’uiiituted for ad'urnmer fallow 14 10 4/^ 

L Purple hearted, dibbled in the . ap of a well- 

dunged row . --4S10 

5. White kidney, planted in die fam5 manner 2 " 2 5 A. 

6. White kidney, upon much dung in the row 20 0 

White kidney, upon little dung - - - 24 10 ' 8 || 

8 . White flat potatoes, upon little dung 30 I 9 O 

• The 
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The foregoing'tables are an abfl:ra£i: ©f the refult 
of experiments, made by Alexander Campbell, 
minifter of Kilcalmonell, in Argylefliire, on different 
methods of planting potatoes, in the y&ars 1790, 
1791, 1792, »794> and 1795, with a view to difco- 
vcr whether it is more beneficial to plant them large 
or fmah. whole or in pieces, and to afeertainthe dif- 
tance at which they lliould be fet in the row. 

Similar experiments were made in 1793; but fomc 
inequality in the foil, which was not obferved in due 
time, rendered them not fufficiently accurate for the 
pprpofe in view. 

There is a fepafate fet of experiments made in 
1794, and the purpofc of which will be obferved by 
infpefting Table 1, for that year, and attending to 
the obfervations w'hich refer to if. 

EaA of the experiment row's in 1790, was 75 yards 
in length; in 1791 and 1792, 200 yards; in 1794 
and 1795, 50 yards. The numbers prefixed to the 
rows jn 1794, table 2, and in 1795, point out the 
order, or juxta polifion, in which they fvere 
planted. 



Above is a fpecijnen of the manner in which the experiment tables w'ere originally conftrufled. 
If the preceding abftrafts are not reckoned fufikiem, thc,full tables can be font. 
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1 


to 

o 

J 

Middle-fized, confined to 
eye and Item - - 

* • 

Middle-fized whole - 

• 


1 lO 



Indies diftant 

1 in the row. 

Produce - - 
Seed - - - 
Clear produce 

Produce - - 
SedS - - - 
Clear produce 

• 

• 


• 

cs 

m 

^ X 
w •V 

E- 5 

° i 

c 

< r» 

cc —■ C 

“ - lO 

y 

8 * 

X — 

cc cc 

E 

E- ^ 7 - 

cc cc 
'nC c 

I 

tr n • 

A s- • 

•— n 
§5 ~ • 

~ ft) 
fc. " 

o c 
a 3 

"H 

t* 

CC — c 

C te 

re 

o, o. c; 

(o cc. os 

f- 

C* 




< 

OT <r. 

. 1 

r'S 
*' ET ?! 

• ft n 

t «■» 

iO OD o 

||B 9 

— 'o 1 

BtiBB 



Extract from EXPERIMENT on POTATOES in 

TABLE ri. 
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Thefe potatocs*wcrc planted in rows upon dung, 
except where it is otherwife mentioned, and then 
covered up with a double earth-board. Jin 1790, 
1791, and 1792, the rows were three feet, and in 
1794' and 1795> two feet and a half afunder. This, 
with the difference of feafons, will account for the 
greater produce in the laft two years. The diftances 
at which the potatoes were planted in the rows, were 
meafured by a ftick with notches, and taken from 
the centre of the potatoe-feis. Care was taken to 
have the rows as equal in quality of foil as poffible, 
apd to have equal juftice done them in manuring, 
where manure was appliec^ and in horfe-hoeing 
them. The quantity planted and raifed was carefully 
marked in the field by the author of the experiment, 
and no part of the procefs of management was in- 
trufted-^to any other perfon. 

In the experiments, the acre is the Englifti ftatute 
acre, of 4840 fquare yards; fo that when the rows 
are three feet afunder, 4840 yards of row make an 
acre. When the rows are two feet and half afunder, 
it will take 5808 yards of row to make an acie. 
The bolls and pecks are the Lenlithgow meafure, 
and the Amfterdam lb. is ufed as a meafure of com. 
pound parts, being the iqlh of this peck; the value 
affixed to the potatoes is the price they produce, 
cemm. ann. at the Edinburgh market. 

From the comparatively-fmall produce of potatoes 
confined to ‘one eye and Item, (fee experiments in 

1794, 
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1794, tabic ii, row a) the method/rccomraendcd by 
fomc writers on forming, to pall away the fupernu. 
merary ftems,‘is evidently improper. It would like., 
wife appear, that the doftrine broached by 'Dr. 
Anderson, that the acreable produce depends on 
the weight of feed, is 41 founded.* The potatoes in 
row 2 were not only confirfed to one eyCj buLto one 
ftem, by pulling up the fupernumerary ones. ^ This laft 
precaution became the more neceflary, as ftefns were 
found ilTuing in abundance from potatoes which had 
been deprived of all the eyes; and even from two out 
of twelve potatoes*, which had been planted after all 
the outer furfacc was pared pfF» The rcfult was, 
that row the ad, though it had moft weight of 
feed, had the leaft produce of all the experiment rows; 
it had more than four times the quantity of feed, 
contained in row 4, the produce of which, however, 
exceeded it at the Edinburgh prices, by more than 
61 . per acre. The produfrivenefs of potatoes, then, 
is probably, not occafioncd by the weight or quantity 
ot*the fets planted, but by their having that number 
of round and perfefr growths, which’the foil they 
feed in can bring to perfefrion. The general rcfult 
of the experiments is unfavourable to the opinion, 
that the weight of bulb has any effeft in determining 


* We tfiinkit right to obferve, that Dr. Anderson having ac- 
cidentiilly feen the MS. of this piece before it went to the prefs, con- 
fidered this remark as an erroneous dedudion from his reafoning, 
ind, with his ufual candour, lie will readily explain wherein. 


the 
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the quantity of produce; in moil of t2\e hvc years, 
cxpcriracris, the produce from pieces of potatoes 
was inferior both to large and to fmall whole pota¬ 
toes; yet, in general, the pieces exceeded the fmall 
potatoes , in weight of feed. 

Though the large and fmall potatoes, mentioned 
in the experiments, are relatively fo, compared with 
one another, yet fome of ihofe, called large ones, 
might, perhaps, with more propriety, be denominated 
middle-fized potatoes. An acre of very large pota¬ 
toes would require a quantity of feed fo great as to 
deter any perfon from planting them; nor is it 
likely, that the produftivenefs of potatoes will con¬ 
tinue to inercafe with their fize. There is certainly 
a maximum and minimum^ a ne plus ultra in the quan¬ 
tity of potatoe feed, as well as in every thing elfe. 
The middle-fize of the human fpecies, as well as of 
the different fpecies of other animals, are the bed 
calculated to undergo fatigue and labour; they are 
therefore more perfeift in their kind, and confe- 
quently fitter to anfwer all the purpofes of thfcir 
creation. May we not argue from analog)^ that 
potatoes of a moderate fize arc the moll perfefl in 
their kind, and confequently the beft fitted to fend 
forth thofe vigorous llioots, whicli infure a well- 
(i4cd and healthy progeny ? 

The greater the number of ftrong fibres and roots, 
the more do they fearch for food, and ilie more 
earth do they difplacg in the courfe of their grow- 
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ing; which diviilcs the foil more iftinuteljr, and gives 
it the advantage of better pulverifatioH j and the 
greater abundance there is of leaf, the more nourilh- 
ment is c 9 ctrafted'from the air and dews, which are 
thus made to co-operate more with the .vegetable 
pafture ii» the foil, in bringing the plants to per¬ 
fection; and the thiclc foliage of the crcy’bv^its um¬ 
brageous fliade, has the fame ameliorating qualities 
with a heavy crop of peafe or beans, in deftroying 
weeds, retaining the dews, and preventing the 
drought from penetrating and exhaufting the foil. 

It is to be obferved, however, that too many, as 
well as too few, ftems are unfayourable to the preva¬ 
lence of fibres, and to the luxuriance of the leaves. 
Perhaps pieces about 2 oz. weight, are the raoft pro¬ 
per for being planted, and whole potatoes from that^ 
weight to one ounct; thefe may be called large 
pieces, and fmall potatoes; and from them, it is pro¬ 
bable, there will ifluc a fufiicient number ef ftems to 
produce as many, roots as the immediately furround- 
in^ earth can bring to perfection. To produce 
more, would make the roots fnaallp to produce 
fewer, would give a lefs quantity of root from 
the acre. 

The roots procured from final! whole potatoes, 
and from large pieces, both planted at 12 inches 
diflance in the row, were better fized than thofc 
from large whole potatoes; and the roots from plants 
at 12 inches were larger than from plants ar 6. 

• LarttP 
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Lai^e potstocs planted whole at any dlJfance, and 
•whole potatoes or pieces at a nearer diftance than 
j 2 inches in the ro'w, fend forth fo many flems, that, 
like tattle upon ovcr-ftockcd paftures, they ftarve 
each other, and the produce is dwarfifli. 

Shoots, fmall pieces, and potatoes confined to one 
ftem, oc«§ •very fetv, refemhle cattle upon pafture not 
nearly ftocked; which, therefore, cannot make the 
proper returns to the owner. I.arge potatoes are 
more eafily difengaged from the foil than fmall ones, 
and arc more readily perceived at the time of taking 
them up; and therefore are in lefs danger of being 
left ungathered. Tdiey take lefs time in gathering, 
which makes the exj->ence of tliat operation fmaller; 
and they fell better in the market. An objeftion to 
them, that they arc not fo eafily boiled, is removed 
by fplitting them, which will likewife make them 
drier, and better tabled. Thefe advantages, attend¬ 
ing the produce of fmall potatoes and large pieces, 
added to the ceconomy in the article of feed, and 
the faving of time in planting them, feem to balance 
tfny little fuperiority, in point of quantity, gained by 
planting large •tvhole potatoes at 12 inches, or any 
fize of potatoes or pieces at a nearer diftance in 
the row. . 

Roots, fo fmall as not to be diftinguifhable from 
the produce of curled potatoes, ought never to be 
planted where potatoes are fubjeft to that difeafe. 
prom nght potatoe8,*the produce of one curled one, 

• planted 
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planted in 1795, three came up airlcd, andhthat iu 
a farm where it wasr a matter of difficulty to find a 
curled plant, upon which* to make the experiment. 

A difadvantage attendant upon planting {boots in-’ 
(lead of potatoes is, that they do not ripen near fo 
foon, and are therefore more expofed to injury from 
the equinofrial gales,* and. from early froft; neither 
do they admit of being planted fo early* as potatoes, 
as they are more delicate, and more apt t6 be hurt 
by the cold. But the chief difadvantage is, that 
many of them fail entirely, or.ljecome fuch bad 
plants as to Ixave very little produce.* 

Obfervaiiuns on iho •.Ekpenments, 
table I, in ^794. 

Obfervation ift. It is of great confequence to the 
farmer, to pay attention to the kind of poratoe ufed 
for planting: fee the amazing difference between 
No. 4 and No. 5. Though the mod produfrive kind 
fhould not be the beft tailed, it ought however to be 
planted for the iffe of horfes, cows, hogs, and poul¬ 
try. The potatoe in No. 8, is the beft-earing po- 
tatoe of thofc mentioned in the experuhents*; yet the 
produce from it, with little dung*, exceeded that 
from No. 6 with much dijng. 

Obfervation 2d. From the difference between 
No. 6 and No. 7, the former of which had three 

* Such are the opinions of this refpeftable writer on; but 
he fecms to have been lefs iucceisiuJ than other gentlemen of 
equal credit. 
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times tfec quantity of dung that was applied to the 
latter, the farmer will judge whether it is his intcreft 
to dungTparingly or plentifully; always paying a due 
regard to the condition of his foil, and the expence 
at which jie can provide manure. 

Obfervation 3d. From the produce of No. 3, it 
appears, that undunged potatoes are preferable to- a 
fummer^llbw without dung. And from comparing 
No. I with No. 2, it is clear that a dunged fummer- 
fallow is not fo profitable as a dunged crop of tur¬ 
nips, both followed by a crop of potatoes with dung. 
An acre of potatoes at 27I. los. 2.' d. after a dunged 
fallow, will bear nc^ comparifon with an acre of po¬ 
tatoes at 25I. 19s. S^d. added to a crop of turnips, 
the produce of the preceding year, of 30 tons. 

Obfci-vation 4th. From a comparifon between 
rows 5 ^nd 6, planting potatoes upon dung in the 
row feems to be a better method than dibbling thenv 
in the top of the row, after the dung is covered up. 
But where the farmer is fo fituated, as to be under ^ 
neceflity of planting them in a wet foil, perhaps st 
m?y be his intcreft to place them in the top of the 
row, as this metljod will keep them from the cold and 
moiflure at the bottom, which vcould be apt to 
deftroy them. 

Where kale and cabbage are plained in the fields, 
the roots of them bedome no inconfiderable objeft as 
a manure for potatoes. When placed under them 
in the row I found them «qual to the beft dung. I 

had 
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had likewife great returns from potatoes manured 
with peat duft, or crumbled peat. A neighbour of 
mine, Mr. Sinclair, at Whitehoufe, informed me, 
from his own obfervation, that potatoes raifed from 
the feed are inferior, as to fize and prolificacy, to old 
potatoes, for 6 or* 8 years; but fuperior for 16 or 
20 years afterwards,‘not•only to potatoes planted 
for a number of years in the fame foil, but to the firft 
crops from potatoes brought at a diftance* If this 
be fo, it makes the raiCng of potatoes from the 
feed more than an objeft of curibfity. As to the 
having a variety of kinds from potatoe feed, I had, 
in 1795, from the feed of a wljire round potatoe, 
both round and long ones. And from the feed of 
black potatoes, I had black, white, pale-red, and a 
few clouded or fpotted. It is to be obferved, how¬ 
ever, that I found a number of potatoe-fepdlings’ 
coming up in the neighbourhood of my experiment 
plot, from apples not killed by the fevere froft in the 
winter 1794. Some of them might have got into 
the plot itfelf, and deflroyed the accuracy of *m^ ex¬ 
periment, which muft, therefore, be repeated.anothet 
year, in foil where potatoes have.not been for¬ 
merly planted. 

The Poflmafler at Tarb*ert, a few miles from this 
place, alTured me, that potatoc-feedlings came up fof 
five years fucceflively in his gafden; and they have 
been found growing fpontaneoufly on the eftate of 
Largie, at a confiderable diftance from any place 

where 
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where potatoes had ever been raifed. This may 
account ftp- fome people’s finding a variety of kinds 
from poiatoe feeds, whiltf' others found only one. 

The Minijler of KilcalmonelV s method of managing 
' his Potatoe Land. 

Tlie laijd is ploughed pp before the winter-frofts 
fet in,%hile the ftubble is flrong and rank upon it, 
with a pk)ugh invented by him, which does not 
choak in the ranked ftubble, and which buries the 
ftubble compleatly. It is crofs-harrowed the firft 
dry weather in fpring, and gets a fecond ploughing 
lengthways. At the time of planting the potatoes, 
which ought to be as early in April as it can be 
done, without danger from froft, the . land is again 
crofs-harrowed, and ploughed lengthways; after 
■ which^ it is crofs-harrowed till.the furrows are made 
even with the ridges: and by means of a double 
earth-board plough, ftraight parallel furrows arc 
drawn, two feet and a ha:lf afunder. TItis wall be 
more acsurately done by going twice in the farac 
tra£i, the firf^^time down hill, if the land be floping, as 
the plough is pulled by a fingle horfe. The dung- 
carts are then introduced, (on the upper fide of the 
field, if the land be hilly) 'the horfe going in one fur¬ 
row, and the cart-wheels in the furrows on each fide. 

The drivers wallo behind tlie carts, with crooked 
three-pronged forks in their hands, with which 
they draw' the dungjout of the cart, and leave, in 

fmall 
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fmall heaps, in the row the horfe ‘goes in, a fuffici- 
ency for it and the row on.each fide. It i^ immedi¬ 
ately divided by women and children among the • 
rows, and fpread in them, as equally as poffiBlej 
upon the dung the f^ts are placed, 12 inches afunder. 
The middle-fized and fmall potatoes are left uncut. 
The large ones are either* feparated frojn the reft, 
for the ufe of the family and for cattle, qr made 
into two or three pieces for being planted. The 
potatoes and dung are then covered up by fplittiug 
the ridges between the rows, going twice in the 
fame traft as when opening up the rows. 

Advantages attending early>-ph 7 iti'd Potatoes .— 
ifi. They are more mealy and better tafted. 2dly. 
There is a greater chance of a dry feafon to take 
them up in. (If houfed wet, they muft be dried by . 
thin fpreading, and frequently turning theift; or 
they will not keep.) 3dly. There is Icfs danger of 
their being loft in the foil by nfoifture or ffoft, after 
they are ripe. 4thly, The land can be ploughed 
dry*after the potatoes are removed. Ploughing* it 
immediately after the potatoes are off, Jcecps'it dry ’ 
through the winter, and expofes the fdeds and roots 
of grafs, &c. to be deftroyed by the froft. Oats 
arc fown in fpring upon the furrow; as giving it 
another ploughing, after the froft is over, would 
bring up frefh weeds to injure the crop, and would 
bury the furface which had been meliorated by ex» 
uofure to the influence of the elements. 

d'he 


voi,. IX. 
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The potatoe land is harrowed, when the growths 
from the fets under the .furfacc arc about an inch 
'long; this can be known only from infpeftion. It 
is irupolTible to fay, in how many days it will hap¬ 
pen after their being planted, as*it will depend on a 
variety of,circumftances: ^ fuclj^ as the feafon of plant¬ 
ing, tile quality of the foil, the ftate of the weather, 
the kind*of potatoe, the nature and quantity of the 
manure, &:c. Harrowing potatoe land deftroys the 
flrftcropof weeds,and createsafinc pulverized foil for 
the plants to feed in, wdicn they arrive at the furface, 

• By delaying this operation till the above time, the 
vegetation of the wefeds is more advanced, and con- 
fequently they are more efTc^Iually deftroyed; by 
delaying it much longer there w^ould be a danger of 
breaking off the potatoe flioots.—The harrow ufed 

t , ( 

by A. Cami’Bell is a folding-harrow, invented by 
himfelf, drawn in tire intervals by a fingk horfe; k 
applies fluff to the oppofite fide of two contiguous 
rows,-deflroys the tvecds, and pulverizes the foil 
witnout levelling tlie row', which would tear up 
many of the potatoes, or break off their llioots, and 
deprive the land of the advantages it has, by lying 
dry wdren the fliapes of the rows arc preferved. A 
lighter harrow', on the fame plan, is employed in 
fmoothing the row,s intended for turnips and other 
hnall feeds, immediately before they are fown. 
W}ien_ the potato^ plants are all early feen, the 
earth aiivl weeds arc rwinoved from them, going as 


near 
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near as poiTible to them with a ihalldW furrow, and 
turned into the middle of ^hc intervals by a liorfc- 
lioe ; which is the fame with A. Campbell’s large 
plough, on a fmallcr fcale, with a very narrow caffh- 
board. If it be done fooner, there will be danger 
of tearing away thofe\Hbich*are not feen, if the hoe 
be allow^ed to come near enough to the relt. If it be 
delayed longer, there will not be the fame benefit 
derived from horfc-hocing. Any weeds and grafs 
which firall have efcaped the plougl>i both now and 
to the time of taking up the potatoes, are carefully 
to be pulled up by the hand. ^ , 

In a few days after the firfi hoeing, the fame in- 
firument is to go deeper in the former traft. This 
fiirring will make the earth in the intervals free, 
that has been trampled down by the weeders, and it 
will bury the weeds they have pulled up. When 
the weeds, buried in the intervals, are rotted or con¬ 
verted into vegetable food, the earth is returned to 
the piants with a double earth-board-plough,'going 
twice in the fame traft with a fliallow furrow ; the 
firfl; of thefe times down hill, if the land be hilly, a 
boy following the plough to uncover any plants that 
have been buried in the row; for, if left in that 
fituation, their growth W'ould be either entirely 
flopped, or very much retarded. If, "by avoiding to 
bury the plants, they (hould be left in fome places 
without any mould touching them, it is drawn to¬ 
wards them in tbofe places with ^ hand-hoe. 
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When,the plants are about fix inches in length, 
tlie earth is raifed higher towards them, by the 
double earth»board going twice in the traft of the 
fortner,earthings, but' much deeper than before; 
which finiflies the horfe-hoeing'of the crop. The 
roots are taken up with a fork with three prongs. 
To make this operation eafier where the land is 
llilT, the outficle of the row, in which there are no 
potatoes, is pared away by going round every othei 
row with the Ikarfc-hoe, and when thefe are dug, 
retWiiing to the remaining ones; that is, the earth 
is removed from_ the ifi, 3d, 5th, yih, &'c. and 
■when the potatoes arc taken out of thefe, it is re¬ 
moved from tlie 2d, 4th, 61I1, 8th, See. The in¬ 
jury done to the roots by the plougli and harrow, 
and .the great mimber unavoidably left in the foil, 
is not compenfated by the faring of lime and labour 
in raking up with thofe infiruments. 

The great returns A. Campbell has had from 
potatoes, as appears from his experiments, and, that 
. in fqil by. no means equal to the average foil of 
Britain, are the bell vouchers for the goodnefs of 
the foregoing method of management. In wetland, 
tlie pdtatocs, inileatf -of being planted upon the 
dung, are pufiied by the hand into the top of the 
row after it is fftrmed, by covering up the dung, 
and the holes filled up by the hand-hoe. By this 
method the pota«)es, though not fo productive, arc 
better tailed, and in lefs danger of perilhing from 
moifiure. Potatoes 
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Potatoes planted in thi^ manner, do not admit of 
being harrowed j which may be one reafop why the 
produce is lefs. It is grcat&r, however, in lazy-beds, 
a method .which ought never to be ufed, excepting 
in fmall comers, in foft, deep, or in Ihailow naeky 
foils, which arc ihacceffible to the plough, or iu 
bringing ftubborn new laud into culture. • 

In planting potatoes in rows without dung, or 
where the dung has been previoufly incorporated 
with the foil, the furrows in which they arc planted 
ought to be much fhallower than,*whcn the dung 
is placed under them. Potatoe (terns ought never 
to be cm at any period of their growth. The roofs 
continue to improve till the ilcins have decayed, fo 
as not to be worth cutting; but they become (ta- 
tioiiary the moment tlicy are deprived of the (terns. 
Much lefs ought cattle to be allowed to go ^mong 
the potatoes before they arc taken up. Befidcs in¬ 
juring the (terns, they poach the foil, and expofc 
the roots fo much to the air and moiiture, that 
nU'iy of them perilh. • * 

fh is hojicd no material inaccuracy lias.‘crept into the* 
Lrccf in;r piece; but it was printed off from a copy not the 
iTK’d i'iranfcribed; and tlie from fome acci¬ 

dent, \sas millaid by a gendeman, to whofe care it had 
been intruded.] 
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ART. II. 

The following Statement, founded on the prac¬ 
tice, and delivered on the veracity, of the 
Subscriber, with d view to the Premium or 
Bounty of this Society, was rewarded with a 
bounty of Ten Guineas in plate, as a token of 
the Society's approbation. 


On DRILLING CORN. 

(By Mr. John Exter, of Pilton, Devon.) 

TT feems extraordinary that a fubje(ft of fo much 
importance to the farmer, and the ptfblick, 
as the comparative modes of lowing corn by the 
Old or New Hulbandry, Ibould have been fo little 
attended to by men of abilities, and by gentlemen of 
landed property, whofe intereft is fo much connefted 
with it, .as to have remained fuch a number of years 
undetermined, fince it was firft introduced by Mr. 
Tull; and that fome more fatisfaflory and con- 
clufive experiments liave not been made, and pub- 
liftted to the world, ter jdetermine the matter with 
greater precifion. But fo unfcttled is this important 
point at this day, tiiat we find fome of the beft prac¬ 
titioners in agriculture, not only in different foils 
and diftrrfts of country, but even on foils of the fame 

nature. 
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nature, and within a few fniJes of ‘each other, con- 
llantly difpudng on the propriety of one os the other 
mode of pra^iice; and this feems the more wraor- 
dinary to me, as ray own experiments, which have 
been pretty extenfive, and I flatter myfelf ipadcmot 
only with a critical,* bet I will venture to affert, im¬ 
partial attention, have* uniformly, on every foil and 
iituation, for fix years fucceihvely, been decidedly iu 
Favour of the new fyftcm. * 

In the year 1790 I made my firft trial of drill 
hufbandrv, by fowing a fmall pa^t of a field with 
Winter’s Drill Machine, with barley at fix inches, 
the intervals of whic'a were hun^-boed. The pro- 
duFbvenefs of this piece of ground, under certain 
difadvantages of poverty of foil, unfavourable wea¬ 
ther, &c. was fiifficient to convince me of the advan¬ 
tages of the fyftem under a better management, and 
excited my curiofity to make further comparifons 
between drilling and bioad-caft fowing.—In order 
the better to anfwer my pnrpofe, I made a journey iu 
tilts* fummer of 179,1, to fee dilferent crops’ then 
growing which had been fown with drill machines,, 
and to coUc£l what intelligence I could on the fub- 
jefi; the rcfult of wliich was, my determining in fa¬ 
vour of Mr. Cooke’s machine, and his fyflem of 
management. I therefore onlcred a machine from 
Mr. Cooke, which I received in the autumn fo!Iow'.< 
l ig; but, owing to its being detained by unfavour- 
'.ole winds on the fea, too late for my wheat village, 

that 
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that was finifhcd before I received it. However, 
as I had got the machine, I was anxious to make 
. fome trial of it, and having only one piece of ground 
at that time (November) in a poffible flate to admit 
of dWlIiKg, a very foul and poor pea-ftubble, worth 
about 12s. per acre, I determined to begin with that, 
though the land was neither manured, nor in tilth 
for corn of any kind. The field confifted of two 
acres and a half of light, dry, loamy land, middling 
barley foil, and I drilled it at the rate of one buflicl 
of red Lammas wheat per acre, in rows, with nine 
inches intervals. My fervant man, an orthodox 
manager in the old hufbandry of the country, and 
very averfe to the drill fyftem, both on account of 
the apparent complexity of the machine, and the 
idea of the great lofs of land in the intervals between 
the rows of plants, was direfied to fix on any part of 
the field which he confidered as heft in tilth and con¬ 
dition, to fow it broad-caft, and to manage it cxaftly 
as he fltould think proper. He cpnfeffed the part he 
cliofc was better by five or fix fliillings per acre than 
' the average, of the drilled land, and he fowed his 
part at the rate of two bufliels per acre, the ufual 
allowance of the country; and during the growth of 
the crop he paid unufual attention to the keeping it 
clean from weeds, &cc. The drilled crop being thin 
fown, made but a poor appearance till June; the 
broad-cafl, on the contrar}', looked much more ver¬ 
dant and thriving dfuripg the winter and beginning of 

fpring. 
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fpring, till the end of May, at which time it became 
rather lickly and yellow. I'he drilled crop was fca- 
rified once in March, and horfe-hoed in the laft w’eek 
of May; •after this lull operation it improved greatly, 
and began to fltew a decided fuperiority .owli» the 
broad-caft, which evidently continued to decline. At 
harvefl; the drilled p-<frt yielded 19 bulhds 3 pecks, 
nine-gallon meafure, per acre; the part broad-caft 
not quite 5 bufhels per acre. * 

In March 1794^ I drilled one bulhcl of white Lam¬ 
mas wheat on one acre of pnthtoc-fallow, worth 
20s. per acre, prepared by once ploughing and har¬ 
rowing. The plants, when dopble-leaved, had one 
fcarifying, and immediately after were harrowed 
acrofs with the common harrow, and W'hcn fix or ' 
eight inches high, vrerc horfe-hoed; the crop ap¬ 
peared very thin till.after Midfummer, yet.I had a 
very great produce at harvefl:, both of grain and 
ftraw; the acre yielded 29 bulhels 3 pecks of wheat, 
nine-gallon meafure. 

• The fame fpring I tilled 30 acres of land, worth 
from 35s. to 40s. per acre, with barley; fifteen acr^ 
drilled at .two buftiels per acre, with rows at nine 
inches; and fifteen acres broad-cafl, from three to 
four bulhels per acre; th*e preparation of the land, 
manuring, &c. in every refpeft alike. The feafou 
proved very wet, both during the grownh of the 
crop and at harvefl:—The part broad-cafl was 
lodged, ftained, and with great difficulty harvefted at 

all; 



■JL The drilled oara Hood better, fcurcely any of it 
was lodged, and being free from grafs and weeds, 
was all faved without thd leaft injury, at half the 
extra expence of the broad-caft; the prasducc of 
graiiWfopi ten to fifteen buihels per acre more, and 
a {hilling per bufhel better, and tliis notwithftauding 
the whole of the broad-cafl crop had the advantage 
of being the firft fown; a circumftance which, that 
fcafon, was particularly remarked by the neighbour¬ 
ing farmers to have been univertilly favourable to 
the crop; the early fown barley having everywhere 
fucceeded better than the late fown. 

In Oftober following I tilled a field of ten acrc> 
with wheat; the management of this field, with re- 
fpeft to tilling, manuring, &c. in every rcfpc<h fimi- 
lar, except that one half was drilled wnth'half the 
quantity of feed at nine-inch intervals, and that the 
other half was fown broad-caft. But as fome doubts 
were advanced refpefting the value of the land on 
diiTerent parts of the field, two twelve-furrow ridges, 
by way of proof, were gathered through the middle 
of the part intended to be drilled, and the drilling 
was begun on each fide of thofe ridges. The ridges 
were ploughed, fown, and managed according to the 
commoil hufbandry of the country, by the perfon 
before-mentioned, and every attention paid to weed¬ 
ing them in the fpririg; the drilled crop was fcarified 
and horfe-hoed once. At harvcfl; the two ridges 
were cut-firft, and immediately after a breadth of the 

broads 
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'broad-caft on each feic of ihe ruiges was cut, and 
each part ftacked and kept feparatc till ,it was dry 
enough to thrcfli, when ft was carted into-two dif¬ 
ferent bapns, and immediately threfhed and .win¬ 
nowed} the drilled crop yielded 29 bu{hels^3 4>«cks, 
the Woad-caft 20 bbfliels 1 peck. In order to guard 
againll any fuppofitioa of. fraud or impofition, the 
whole was winnowed and meafured by tht fame man, 
the perfon who was fo very averfe to the drill fyftcm, 
and conduced the experiment in favour of the 
broad-call againft me; whofe hont^^tyl could depend 
on, though fo much prejudiced againft the new 
mode of management. 

The advantages gained in the above experiments 
by the drill fyftein, gave me fnch a favourable idea 
of it, that'I have ever fince followed it for the whole 
of my crops, and have repeatedly fown a part broad-' 
cad by way of proof; and have never once, among 
all my trials, fecn the broad-caft fowing equal the 
drilled part. In all the experiments alluded to, I 
of white-draw crops only, as 1 believe the 
greated enemies to drilling admit its advantages in. 
all crops of pulfcs; and I am certain it is equally 
liiperior to broad-cad for turnips. In the whole 
courfe of my attention to»f!iis fydem, I have endea¬ 
voured to deer as clear as pollible from every pre¬ 
judice that theory might fuggcd,*and confined myfelf 
only to thofe pofitive fafts that arofc from abfohite 
practice. I {hall here then briefly enumerate the 

advantages 
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advantages that appear to 'me to attend the drill fyf- 
lem, and afterwards Hate the difadvantages I have 
heard if charged with by bthcr Agriculturalifts. 

• 

Advantages of. Drill Hujhandry. 

» 

ift. Saving of half the feed-corn'ufually fown. 
ad. A more regular and certam growth of that feed, 
from its being depofited at fuch depth in the foil 
that i^* immediately vegetates, and grows on more 
regularly together, and ripens at the fame time; 
a matter of gre'af importance in a dryfpring fowing. 
3d. Affifting the growth of the crop by pulverizing 
and breaking the foil, and deftroying the infant 
weeds during the growth of the crop on it, by 
fcarifying and horfe-hoeing, 

4th. Producing a larger and better crop;' which is 
' 5th. Harvefted at a lefs expence, and with a greater 
certainty, as it never abounds with grafs, weeds, 
&c. as broad-caft com often does, and is never 
injured by the luxuriant growth of artificial gralTes 
in wet fummers. 

,6th. The fcarifying and horfe-hoeing leaves the foil 
in a much njore friable ftate, and caufes it to work 
much freer, and prove more produftive for the 
future crops. 

The field fown half broad-cafi, and half with tlic 
drill-machine, in the year 1791, was all fown the fol¬ 
lowing year with oats broad-caft; and the part on 
w'hich .the corn wasi'drillcd the preceding year, and 

had 
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had produced a much larger crop of wheat, produced 
a much larger quantity of both draw and com than 
the part ,of the field did on which the wheat had 
been fown by hand. The .line of drilled part,, and 
broad-caft was as "diflinftly to be feen by*the fupe- 
riority of the crop of.oats^ as it was marked by that 
of the wheat the preceding fummer; a circumftance 
by no means to be accounted for but from^heeffefts 
of the operations of fcarifying and horfe-hoeing on 
the foil. It may be faid, that a good fallow previous 
to fowing the crop may have the fame effeft. I am 
inclined to doubt it; but if it Ihould, it will not he 
fo cheap and concife a meth6dj and a certain time 
mufl be loft in the preparation, to fay nothing of the 
labour employed in it. 

I will now ftate the difadvantages of drill buf 
bandry, which I have heard advanced by gentlemen 
who have unfuccefsfully attempted it, and add my 
own remarks on them. 

ift. The difficulty of finding a perfonacquainted 
w'ith the ufe of the machine. 

This, though no _obje£tion to the fyftera, will re¬ 
main a difficulty before it becomes more general, 
but is a circumftance a«ending everynew praftice. 
ad. The foil muft be very well prepared to admit 
of it. ^ 

Not at all finer than for good management in the 
broad-caft. 


3d. The 
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Jd* The erop is too thin fown, and land Icrfl in. 
the intervals. 

This objeftion has fome force on certain foils, if 
the fcarificator and hoe be not ufed, but is en¬ 
tirely done away if it be well managed. 

4th. Harvefting later than bpoad-caft crops. 

This might'bc brought in argument againft a dung¬ 
hill, though few modern farmers will rejeft its 
ufe on that account. 

5th. Clover, not focceeding with it. 

My crops of clover fpeak powerfttlly in favour of 
it; I have never bad better in the common way. 
6th. Oats, producing ftraw rank and coarfe, and 
not good food for cattle. 

If oxen are admitted as evidence, I am fure they 
■ will prove the contrary ; mine l«ve been alter¬ 
nately fed with drilled llraw and broad-caft for 
months together, and no difference was percep¬ 
tible in their thriving on one or the other. 

It appears to me, from the experience that I Ii.ivc 
had, that the firft and greateft objeftion to this fyf- 
tem is the difficulty of procuriijg a perfon who is 
acquainted with the ufe of the machine, and the 
after-management of the efop during its vegetating 
procefs. I am perfuaded, if I had not gone through 
every part of the bi^finefs myfelf, that my drilling 
would have been a work of a feafon only; by enter¬ 
ing myfelf into the mij^tia? of it, and by doing the 
whole bufinefs, I found the difficulty of fowing foon 

done 
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done away, and I think I could undertake to make 
any young man a corapleat drill-man, in one half 
the time he could he taught to manage a common 
plough; attention and praftice, with a fraall degree 
of inftru(ffion, are tine only requifites to compreat him 
in either. With refpeft to the fcarifying and hoe¬ 
ing, much remains at prefent to be learnt^ and 1 am 
not fatisfied that the precife time of firft fcarifying is 
yet fcicntifically determined on: from the experience 
of this year, I am induced to think.it fhould not be 
done too early, on very light and dry foils, perhaps 
not till the coronal root of the plant is completely 
formed; as it was found this ‘feafon to expofe the 
corn more to the lavages of the wire worm; but on 
ilrong foils this objection has no weight, and it may 
be begun as foon as they are dry enough to admit 
of the horfe going over them without poaching. 

I here think it neceffary to remark, that I guefs 
thefc operations of fcarifying and hoeing* have been 
too often ncglefted altogether, to the very great in¬ 
jury of the fydem; many gentlemen who have drilled, 
have looked no farther into the bnfincfs. I have 
myfelf fecn inflances of this inattention, and am 


* The firft operation of fcaiiiying in the fpring (hould but juft 
more the furfacc, tlie inflruraent fiiould notbe forced deep into die 
foil, particularly in light lands worked c.irly. The repetition of this 
operation is not lb very nice a nia‘ter; when the plant* are vigorous 
and ah;)\it fis or I'even inches high, tlie iutcrtals may be Worked to 
a confide table depih 
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cM^inced how fevercly the fyflem has lieen injured 
by it. I muH here again repeat, for it cannot he too 
rigidly infifted on, that on thefe operations being well 
followed up, the whole advantage will depend; and 
this leaeft me to obferve, that qn thofe foils where 
this cannot be done, perhaps drilling may be altoge¬ 
ther impropier.—A qucllion then naturally arifes, on 
what foiji is drilling practicable with advantage, and 
on what is it improper? I ct^iceive it practicable on 
all foils that are not very ftony or rocky, or fo very 
declivous that the machine or fcarifier cannot be 
worked with two horfes with facility. It has been 
faid by fome gentlemen who have tried on heavy clay 
foils, that thefe are unfavourable to its ufe, that the 
coulters do not depufit the feed deep enough in the 
foil. In the heavieft foils I have tried, it produced 
me the finefl: crops. I have never occupied any very 
obdurate clayey foils, but on thofe ftrongcll loamy 
foils W'hich I have drilled, I have produced the bed 
crops, .and comparatively more produCIive than on 
thehghter ones; and am therefore inclined to believe, 
that few foils are to be objcCled to as unfavourable 
to the fydem, bn account of their ftiffnefs merely. 
To fay thefe foils will only work in a certain degree 
of moifturc and temperament, and therefore will not 
admit of drilling, is faying nothing, but what may be 
faid againft ploughing or harrowing, See.—When¬ 
ever the foil is in a condition to admit of harrowing^ 
or dragging, it may be drilled with propriety. 

Having 
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Having for fevcral years pafl been in the habit of 
inflru«5ting pupils in the theory and praftice of agri¬ 
culture, I have made a point of recommending to 
them the Ofe of the drill machine, on a different 
principle than either faving feed or produdtig a 
greater crop, or any advantage already mentioned; 
for I will venture to affert. that a young pra'ftitipner 
in hulhandry will gain more knowledge in ilje bufi- 
nefs of aration, and the advantages of a wcll-managtd 
fallow, by drilling his crops one feafon, than by 
three years attention, alTilted by gOod inftruftions, 
without it. Bad ploughing, bad harrowing, couch, 
clods, and every thing thar a gootl farmer knows he 
ought to avoid or correft, are detefled by it. The 
tell of good or bad management in every part of his 
field, is immediately under his own hand; he cannot 
pafs a fingle foot of land in bad tilth without in- 
flantly perceiving it; and I believe it will be readily 
allowed by every good praflitioner, that whatever 
will obilruft the drill, would annoy the crop to be 
fowff ; or in other words, the compleate>' thepulveri, 
zation of the foil, in general, the more luxuriant will 
be the produce. 

Among the advantages of drilling, has been mark- 
cd that of llirring the foil during the growth jf the 
crop, and this advantage does not fetm ro depend 
merely on the pulverization of the foil, but may he 
accounted for by its being kept open at that time, 
and in a condition to abforb fomc matter from'the 
VQL. IX. D • atmufphcre. 
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tISfiofphere, calculated to allift vegetation on thepre- 
ient, as well as future crops; this appe;irs clearly 
from the cfeft produced on the broad-caft oats 
before-mentioned, and the following obfervation on 
a'poiacoc crop will likewife fupport the opinion;— 
A foul piece of poor land was planted with potatoes 
in two different ways: the one part, in the-common 
lazy-b^d method; the other part, in drills of two 
rows at a foot afuuder, and three feet intervals left 
between to be worked with the common plough, 
which interval was three times ploughed, and once 
lund-hoed, during the growth of the crop. A part 
of the fame field,, between the two crops of potatoes, 
was dunged in the fame proportion as the potatoe 
ground, and kept clean by three furomer-ploughings, 
and feveral harrowings. The drilled potatoes were 
by far the belt crop, though planted with only two- 
thirds the quantity of feed. The next year the (amc 
field was fown with barley. The drilled potatoe part 
produced by much the beft and cleaned crop; the 
next beft crop was on that part which bore the po¬ 
tatoes in the common mode of management, and the 
fummer-fallowcd part, which bore no crop the pre¬ 
ceding year, was, contrary to every body’s expefla- 
tion, the worft of the whole; this experiment then 
proves that fimply pulverizing the foil mechanically, 
and manuring,'will not equal the advantage of a 
horfe-hoed crop, and fpeaks very much againft fum- 
mer-tallowing on light foils. 
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In December 1796, a few days'after I had at¬ 
tended the general meeting of the Bath Agricultural 
Society, where I heard the fubjeft of drill hufbandry 
very flightly fpoken of, I went into Gloucefterlhire 
on a vifit to a gentleman of my acquaintanecrticSr 
Woitcn-Undercdge, and walking with him through 
a wheat ftubble, I obferved’it had been irregularly 
drilled at one foot afunder, and which he tpld me 
had been done by his labourer and his family. The 
labourer, by my defire, was fent for, and informed 
me it had been the common pra£tice of the neigh* 
bourhood ever fince he could remember, and he had . 
heard his father make the fame j-tmtark, and from 
what I could trace, it mull have been upwards of 80 
years: he deferibed the method as follows:-—The 
fallow being prepared, (this was a clover ftubble once 
ploughed, dragged, and harrowed) (hallow furrows 
were opened at a foot afunder with the common 
plough, and in thefe the feed was fown by women 
and children from phial bottles, and after fowing, 
the “lands were harrowed lengthways. Quantity of 
feed one bufhel per acre, expence of dri!lii)g 63. The 
fpaee baween each row was dug with a hoc, or 
final! mattock, in the next fpring, in order to deftroy 
weeds, &c. The man very ^avely iiiTerted, that no 
clean wheat could be got in their neighbourhood by 
any other mode, the foil being fd very fubjefr to 
weeds. Here then is a ftrong proof of the drill fyf- 
tein prevailing under heavy expcnces, and an huk- 

ward 
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ward mode of management, long enough to eftabhfli 
its reputation with the cgmmon labourer. The crops 
produced by this mode were fine, and the grain good. 

It was my intention this feafon, for the fatisfaftion 
of the Society, to have made fome farther compara¬ 
tive trials on fpring com -, but having determined, for 
the • firli . time, on drilling my clover between the 
rows c-f corn, I was a little embarrafled on that ac¬ 
count, and my comparative crop was confined to a 
fingle field of very high poor ground, value los. per 
acre, its expofure due north, and perfeftly open to 
the ftormy north-weftern gales, which are very vio¬ 
lent in North-Dtvnn. This field had borne a crop 
of drilled wheat, about i6 buihcls per acre, the laft 
feafon, for which crop it had been prepared in the 
ufual manner by paring, burning, and a manuring ot 
V\m*c. Half this field was fow with barley, the other 
\va\f, wlfich. was very declivous to the north, fown 
with, oats-, nearly half the barley ground was drilled, 
p-anly at pinches, partly at ia-inches diftance; the 
hats all fown hroad-caft, except three-fourths of an 
acre, which was drilled with one bulhel and two 
pecks of white oats at one foot afunder. At harveft 
the drilled was evidently the cleaneft, heavieft, and 
bed: crop; but a very heavy gale of wind arofe a few 
days before it was to be cut, -which filed a great 
quantity of the grain, and as the drilled corn was 
longer eared, and the ftraw longer, it fulFered more 
than the broad-caft, which was very fliort and fmall 
' eared.. 
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eared. Sixteen perches oF the bafley drilled at a 
foot, and the fame quantity of the broad-caft barley, 
were immediately bound after the feythe, and wind 
mowed, and as fo<^|l^s dry, carted into two feparaie 
barns and threlhed. The fame was intended tS'ha'ffe 

t 

been done with a certain proportion of the broad- 
caft oats, but the very Unfavourable weatheV at bar- 
veil prevented me from attending to it, and my 
people hurried away the btoad-caft oats adjoining to 
the drilled part without my knowledge j bur the 
extra produce of ftraw' and oats fuffieiently convinces 
me of its fupcrioricy, being fully double any crop of 
oats 1 ever had on the fame iand^ The following 
was the proportion of the barley; the drilled 11 
pecks, broad-caft qj pecks ; or per acre, drilled 27 
bnftiels 2 pecks, broad-caft 24 bulhels i peck; to 
which add the faving of 2 buihds of feed per acre, 
makes 5 buftiels i peck of barley, M'hich at the /aft 
year’s price of 4s. was juft il. ts. per acre in favour 
of drilling: more than double the rental value of 
the«!and on which it grew. The 120 perches bf'oats 
drilled with i bufliel and 2 pecks of feed, yielded 
juft 40 buflicls, 9-gallon meafure, or per acre 53 J- 
buflrels, befides a large proportion of corn ftied, cab 
ciliated by every body who’faw it to be 8 bufhels, 
and 85 bundles of ftraw 4olb. each, fomewhat more 
than a ton and half. I never yet iJad more than 30 
buftiels, nor two-thirds' the iveight of ftraw on anj^ 
broad-caft acre of oats on the fame land. The ba- 

Vance 
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laiicc in favoiir of drilling the barley crop oh the 
field above-mentioned, Mfas by far the finalleft of all 
the comparttive trials I have made, which is account¬ 
ed for by its being on the po<sr^ foil I ever drilled 
with'that gramj for I am of opinion, if the crop 
does not lodge, which feldom happens to drilled 
crops, that the balance will ever be greateft, pani- 
cularly' at the great diftance of a foot between the 
rows of com, on the richeft foils in the beft ftate of 
cultivation. 

I have this fcafon feveral crops of turnips, partly 
drilled and partly broad-caft in the fame field; the 
advantage of drilling is too apparent to admit a 
doubt on it, and there is a faving of at lead 4s. per 
acre in the hoeing of a crop drilled at 12 inches a- 
parf, beftdes the opportunity of doing the work more 
compleatly. Beans drilled in two rows at 9 inches, 
with an interval of 27, if well weeded early, and 
ploughed between as direfted by Mr. Cooke, be¬ 
come (juite a thiclret. My crop of this year exceeded 
a,ty thing I ever faw; and Mr. White Parsons, 
of Quccii-Camel, who lives in a bean country, af- 
fured me he’never faw fo fine a crop. The fallow 
is in compleat order, for wheat. It happened, I 
think fortunately, that a certain portion of this field, 
from the accelerated growth of the beans from the 
wet weather in May and June, could not be ploughed 
a fccond tinte betweenjhe rows, and it Is now ado- 
iiiflring to fee the difference in the friability of the 

fallow; 
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fallow; the part twice ploughed between the rows 
works better on a fmglc ptoghing and harrowing, 
than the part not ploughed between would work 
with thrce*p^'*§^‘"S*^» he one a fine mellow 

loam, the other a clay. Another ftrong pi oof of 
the advantages of ploughing between drill crops 
while growing. * / . 

I could produce a much longer lift of proofs in 
favour of this fyftem, but as they nearly correfpond 
with thofe already mentioned, I confider them as 
unneceffary. I truft thofe already given will, to un¬ 
prejudiced minds, carry the conviftion, that, on cer-. 
rain foils at lead, tlte principle es right, and the 
praftice cligiblt.; and in evidence of it I bring for¬ 
ward the frank acknowledgment of Mr. Arthur 
Young, who laft year did me the honour to pay 
very minute attention to my crops, and dedartd he 
had feen none, in a journey of 300 miles, that ex¬ 
ceeded them, on any foil; and that from their ap¬ 
pearance he was perfuaded, in the hands of a man 
of" attention, the drill fyftem would genaally ex¬ 
ceed lire broad-caft. 

Pilion, tuar Barn/ia/>!c, Devon, 

Od . 1797. •* 


akt. 
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ART. III. 

On the comparative Advantages of the 
Drill HusBANmr^ SHc. 

(By the Rev. H.'J, Close.) 

To the Secretary of the Bath and Weft of England Society. 

SIR, . Hordht near Lj/)nington, Hants, 

March 5, 1799. 

T AM forry your late correfpondent, Mr.WiMPEY, 
(liould have departed this life before he had 
made a greater progrefe in his agricultural purfuits. 
He calculated, that 1 muH: have fown 8 or 1200 acres 
of wheat yearly, to fave 200I. in fecd-com, and 
therefore concluded, my affertion mull have been 
erroneous. 

• The fa< 5 ls, in detail, which I Qjall now trouble you 
with, will detnonftrate, that 1 (hall fave this year, on 
only 131 acres of arable land, lool. 4s. 6d. in the 
article of feed-corn; and then, I think, it may be 
fairly inferred, that I could not exceed the bounds 
of truth, when I aflerted that I faved above 200I. a 
year in feed-corn, when I had more than 500 acres 
of arable land ift my hands; though, at that time, 
drilling and horfe-hoeing were not fo W'ell undcr- 
slood as at prefent. 


Expence 
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Expetue of Seed-Corn upon 131 a^res of land, fowu 
in the ufual broad-cajl hujbandry. 

Acrc^. 

3 1 of Wheat, 3 buflicl* per arre, at 7 s. p<*,r bufliel 32 1 1 O 
UO Early Peas, 4 bh. per acre, at 6 s. per bl. 41 ia» O 
18 Dun Peas, 4bls. ifer .icrc, at 5s 3d. perbl. 13 18 O 
15 Tick Beans,3bh. of feedperacre, at 55, perbl. 11 5 O 

6 Early Maz. Beans, 3 bis. per acre, at Gs. perbl, 5. 8 O 

12 Oats, 4 bis. per acre, at 3s per bl. - - - 7 4 0 

1.3 Barley, 3 bis, per acre, at Js. Gil. per bl. ’ 6 I 6 ti 
12 Vetches, 3 bis. per acre, at Gs per bl. - - lO iG' O 

• ' 

Total’ - - ,^.134 10 G 

Expence for Seed-Corn upon 1 31 teres of arable land, 
in the prefent imprereed drill-hujlmndry, 

,\,'rc^ P- S' 

.31 of Wheat, Specks of feedperacre, at 8s, per bl- 8 2 9 
26 Early White Peas, 3 pecks per acre, at 8s. per bl. ? iG O 
18 Dun Peas, 1 bulhel per acic, at 5',. 3d. (KT bl. 4 14 6 

15 Tick Beans, 3 pecks per ,icrc, .at 5s. per bl. 2 iG 3 
G Early Maz. Bcaii', 3 i)cck-. prtr acre, at Gs. per bl. I 7 
12 Oats, 1 bulhe! per acre, at 3s. per bl. - - - jl lo O 

*3 Barley, 1 bl per .tcre, at 3s. Gd. per bl - - 2 5 6 

12 \ etches, bl. per acre, at Gs perbl. •--580 

Total - - £.34 6 O 

£• s. d. 

Seed in the broad-caft hiilbaudry 134 10 G 
Jn the drill hulbandry - - - 34 G O 


•'aving in the feed-corn /^-lOO 4 G 


You 
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Tou have here, fir, an cxaft account of the feed 
I have fown, and fhall fow, on 131 acres of arable 
. land this year; and a fimilaf ftatement, taken from 
fcveral farmers, of the proportion of feed they would 
have fov/n upon the fame number of acres. 

I muft not omit mentioning another remark in 
Mr. Wimpey’s obfervations upon my Icner, as it 
might oiherwife tend to miflead your coitefpondents. 
He affirms, that the additional tillage, nectdTary for 
the drill fyfiem, more than counterbalances the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from the faving of feed-corn. 
Mr. WiMPEY, 1 have no doubt, expreffed his real 
fentiments, but he appears to me to have been totally 
ignorant of the new fyftera of hulbandr)'. With 
Mr. Cooke’s Scarificators, Cultivators, and Quitch- 
Rake, lean completely pulverize, and cleanfc from 
Weeds', any given quantity of'land, at a little more 
than a quarter part of the expcncc ncceffary to make 
an equally-go(xi fallow with the common implements 
of hufbandry. Neither is additional tillage abfo- 
lutf^ly neeeflary, as I am forry to fay, many flovenly 
driil-farmers till their lands lefs than tlicir cqually- 
flovenly broadicaft neighbours. At any rate, fuch 
an objeflion could not be valid, until it were firft 
afeertained what additional tillage might be given 
with advantage. I am fully of opinion, that more 
than double the prefent fcanty portion of tillage now 
given to the lands in England, would amply repay 
the farmers for their extra labour and expence. If 
• 1 were 
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I were to add, that four times the (lock might be 
wintered, and the aggregatcproducedoubled,lfliould 
not find much difficulty in proving my aflertions. 

Mr. T^impey was alfo pofitivc, that a greater 
produce of barley might be procured froth three 
buffiels of feed fown broad-caft, than from two 
bulhels fown with the drill. What twp buffiels of 
drilled feed might yield per acre, I know sot, but^, 
from nearly twenty years experience, I am confident 
that one buffiel of barley, wheat, P'^as, beans, or 
oats drilled per acre, will give a’ much greater and 
heavier crop of either of thofe grains, tlian any pro¬ 
portion of them fown broad-ca<lt 

But it is time to bring the comparative merits of 
the two fyftems to fomc fair and undoubted tell. 
Let the advantages of each be fully afeertained, and 
publickly known. A very large premium for four 
or fix years courfc of experiments, would perhaps 
elucidate this fubjeff. Surely it is of the utmoft 
national importaace; in my opinion, a clear faving 
T)f 5,ooo,oool. ftcrling a year might be made ii> die 
article of feed-corn, and double that fura in the pro¬ 
duce, and application of that produce, by the im¬ 
proved fyftcm of hufba\jdr)% as at this moment 
praftifed by fome few fpirited farmers. '1 hus it is 
poffible to add 15,000,000!. annually to the na¬ 
tional wealth! Unlefs we have talked of millions, 
and read of millions, until we are infenfible to the 
power of numbers, this feems fufficient to foufc the 


attention 
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anentioa of ever} EngliOiuian who really feels ;.t- 
lachcd to his native and highly-favoured foil- Were 
I to tratlfiiiit all ray experiments, by which 1 have 
formed the above conclufions, they would exhauil 
the pat[ence of your readers; ncltlier do I know of 
any method by which I can give additional validity 
tv) my alTertions, but b3' offering to riik fuch a fum 
of money upon the iiTue of a fair fet of experiments 
as will aL once fecure the attention of the publick, 
and a fcrupulous en- ffnefs in the parties concerned. 

Though, Viiere^'ore, I by no means prefume to 
think I have brought the diill fyfleni to any thing 

like perfection; and though I ikteff betting, yet, 

< • 

that .this important nation<tl qucflion, zi:bcthLr ibc 
old or new hujhandry be more advant.Jgco: s, may be 
determined, I here challenge all the advocates of the 
old hufbandry in the kingdom, to bring this long- 
controverted fubjeCt to the tell. Let 24 acres of 
land be chofen in a rich fanJy loam, and let any 
broad-cad farmer till and fow one half in the ufual 
method, with the following courfe of crops, withou' 
any*manure,* viz. beans, barley, peas, wheat; beans, 
wheat; and F will till the other half with Mr. 
Cooke’s improved indruments, and fow the f.une 

* This is by no nivaiis a enurfu oi InssbinJiy I fhoiild p coni- 
mend for gontial pra.dicc, but 1 h.nc t'vuhiclvi.i .ill y/utn 
crops, thinkin;; the fy/teni wh.ii h I haic clioh n the moft tivinp, 
aod therefore bell ealeuLred^o alueilaiii the conipaiative mints ut 
the broad-call and did! tiusl.\ii.Lli v. 
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feeds in a fimilar rotation with his drill machine, 
and I will bet lOOol. thaj my clear piofits dial! an¬ 
nually exceed thofc of the broad-cafl; farmer il. is.• 
per acre Tor the fix 3^ears epurfe of crops. 

As money is a ycry precarious ftandard, and of 
uncertain value, it is necelTary to fix a money price 
to each of the grains j let*beans then be 5s. .barley 
y,s. 6d. pe.!-i 6s. and wheat 8s. pcrbufliel. . 

After fuch a challenge, by which I may be open 
to the cenfures of ihofi; who do not feel as 1 do on 
•this important, national fiibjeft, y^ou mufl; give me 
leave to add a few words, to free my character from 
file imputation ctfvanity, or dicmorcferious charge 
of promoting or encouraging gambl'iig—the moil 
pernicious and detcllable of all vices. I here, there¬ 
fore, acknowledge, that I am indebted to the me¬ 
chanical abilities of ‘the ingenious Mr. Coohn for 
all my improved infiruments; and to his a nicul- 
tural Ikill for the greater pan of the advantages 1 
have derived from the life of thofc imph'ments. 
^I'hus, difclaiming all merit ns an original, 1 licpc I 
do not prcfunic, when I dak myrdf ainong his lirff 
and mod atn ntive difeipks. I would wifli it <;!l’o to 
be known pu'.dickly, as yiy tender of the bet, that 
whenever I am induced to make a wager, and am 
iuccclsful, my winnings are always applied to fume 
acl of charity, fo that 1 always ri;’: my mon-iy 
againfl nothing. Whatever proportion ol this bet, 
ihould it be accepted, 1 may referve to mvfdf will 
not rher-iore enrich me, iirmy lamiiv. Thus, 
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Thus, fir, I hoi)e it will “appear, that my foie mo¬ 
tive for Handing forward in this bufinefs arifes from 
an ardent wifli to promote the agricultural, viz. the 
mofl: important, interefts of my country; and to ad- 
railiiftet to the wants of my poorer fellow-citizens, 
by faving about 8,000,000 bufhcls of wheat, 
3,000,000 bulhels of barley, '1,000,000 bulhels of 
rye, 4,000,000 bulhels of oats, and 1,000,000 
bufliels of beans and peas, which are yearly thrown 
away in feed-corn, independent of the additional 
produce, which by the new fyftcm might be ob¬ 
tained.—Thefe lad calculations cannot be fuppofed 
to be accurate, but I fltould hope the aggregate 
would not be very erroneous. 

This letter is protraScd to an unreafonable length, 
yet I inufl:, according to promife, give you an ac¬ 
count of an experiment I this year made upon forac 
turnips drilled, to me, in a rew mode; but which 
was recommended by Mr. Cooke, and fuccceded 
beyond my moft fanguinc expectations; and alfo one 
upon thr half-hufbandry. 


On Drilltd Turnips. 

TWO adjoining fields, of four acres each, 
which I took lad; L'ady-Day, from a little farmer, in 
a very foul impoverifhed date, ■were well pulverized 
and cleaufed by frequent fcarifying, rolling, aud har¬ 
rowing. 
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rowing. The quitch-gnrfs was dJ-awn out by the 
quitch-rakc, and burnt on the land. After thefe 
operations, which cleanfed, levelled, and pulverized 
the land about fix inches and half deep, one field of 
four acres was thrown on to ridges by one bout'of 
the plough, three feet from the centre of one ridge 
to the centre of tlitf other. A triacgtriar fled of 
wood, draw'n by one horfe, and held by a boy, was 
pafl'ed at the bottom of each furrow, to m^e them 
about two feet wide.* In thefe furrows fome long 
wet ftraw from the farm-yard, I.atf rotted, was lain, 
about ten common carts per acre; the ridges were 
tlrcn fplit, and reverfed, throwii^ all the pulverized 
foil on to the dung, if it deferved that name; one 
horfe and a boy, with a long bar of wood with 
handles, beat down the tops of two ridges at once, 
leaving a furface about 18 inches wide, and pteprre J 
the laud for drilling. The horfes then walked in 
one furrow, each wheel occupied another, and four 
rows of turnips were drilled on the top of two 
wdges, 11 ^ inches from row to row, on eacli ridge, 
and 22^ inches interval. 

As foon as the turnips were in jough leaf, the 
corn fcarificators were pafT.d through them, a furrow 
was taken from each fide’of the ridge with the com- 


* T/i!': openitioT W4S nicrclv to widen the bottoms of the fo- 
rows, III that the rows of turnip; mivlit be exaifllv over the manure, 
and by no mean.-, necofiirr whea turnip' are town wiAoat manyre. 
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Suffolk plough, and the turnips in the rows 
were hand-hoed. Thefe operations were performed 
twice, and the whole lanci thrown up to the turnips 
by the common plough, which finilhed the opera¬ 
tions. The field was partly fown the firft week in 
July, and the remainder in the fecond week. Be¬ 
fore Michaelmas, no appearance of intervals could be 
fecn, and the whole field exhibited the fineft, and 
moll regular crop of turnips 1 f-ver beheld j many of 
them weighed 25 lbs. earh, cid meafured 3 feet 3 
inches in circumference. Agriculcurifts and farmers 
from many paitsof tlie country, vifited my little 
farm laid year, and a,ll were aflonilhed at th regularity 
of the crop, and the fize of the plants. 1 bel.eve the 
av’crage weight of each turnip mufl have been 12 or 
I4lbs. The acrcable weight 1 afeertained by weigh¬ 
ing a few rods, and found itVimountcd to 55 tons. 
The turnips were mofi of them drawn, their tops and 
tails cut off, and flacked before the frofls, and are 
now, this 5th day of March, perfectly found and 
good. Never, indeed, did my bullocks fat fafle/, 
/ban on my turnips this year; they were lean work¬ 
ing beads, put aip the beginning of November, and 
will foon be very fat, as they already weigh about 
45 fcore each, and I trud* they will reach 30 fcorc 
each by the middle of April. 

The other 4 acres were treated exaffly like thefe, 
except being fown wijhout any dung, and ten days 
later than the other field ; yet to fhew v. liat extra 

lillage. 
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and throwing the whole of the foil to the 
plants will cfFeft, I had a very even and beautiful 
crop of turnips, allowed to be the bcft in the coun* 
try, except my adjoining field, and one tilled in the 
fame method, and with equal fuccefs by my neigh¬ 
bour Mr. Budden. ^rhe advantage of this lyficin 
rnuft be apparent. The young plants, •when tlie 
land is mui Led, are abfolutely on a hot b6d, and 
grow fo rapidly, that they me in little or no danger 
from the depredatitms of the fly. d he intervals ad¬ 
mit fun and air without lofs of land, as the whole 
of the pulverized foil is thrcAvn tv> ilr i'art id the* 
land occupied by tlie plants. 'Hie nind ■- better 
rdlcd by the ufe of tlie horfe-hoc and cor mon 
plough, than it can pofiibly be by hand-hocinp;; and 
tile expence of hand-hieing is reduced one half, by 
having merely to hoe the rows of turnips, and t(' 
Angle the plants. Thus a more complete fallow is 
nruhg and a nnicli heavier crop obtained, at abouT 
one quarter of tbe cxpcncc of ploughing font times, 
dragging, iScr. a ' in t!ic c am'.non fy ft era. I woufd 
nut liaVr any of \i,ur rorrefpimdcnts expeft fuccefs 
i:i the turnip culture, without obtainmg the molt 
I oinplerc puivcnzation. My land, though ilrong, 
good, wlieat foil, was fine as duff; and I can, from 
'.x-pcrience, recommend Mr. Cooke’s inftrument.s, as 
the only implements by which this complete pulveri¬ 
zation can b^ nbrained without extra expence. No 
vnr. LX. r fpnde 
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fpa^c and hoc can, in my opinion, equal the tillage 
which may be given by a proper and fcafonabic ufe 
of thefe inftruments. 


On the Half Htijlnnuby. 

MANY years have elapfed fince I firfl attempted 
to make fome experiments on the Half Hufbandry. 
f rom the refult of them all, I am induced to believe, 
•it might be praclifed with great advantage, at leaR, 
on fuch lands as are fituatcd fo far from the Rabies, 
cow-yards, &c. as to make carting manure a very 
heav)' cxpence. Under this convi^lion, I fliall tranf- 
niit the following experimt^nts; though they were 
made on a larger fcale, I lliall reduce the account to 
an arreablc one, for the convenience of thofc who 
may wifh to perufe it. 

One. field was fallowed for tw'o years and drclTed 
dery Ijighly. In September i 795 it was pur on f(; 
ridges, 4 fett S inches w idc, cxclufive of the furrow. 
The laR day of September, or the full of Oflober, 
every other ridge was (h;illed with red wheat, a little 
more than 3 pecks per acre, 111 inches from row to 
row. It w,:*? twiye horfe-hoed in the fpring, 'and tlie 
4 feet 8 inches, iallow ridge, was ploughed up to the 
wheat and back arain, and then one furrow was 
tliiowi; up to each cutfidc ridge eii whiih the wheat 


wa. 
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was drilled. The wheat was fo very luxuriant, that 
it was lain in the grafs, and I was obliged to'-feed it 
with flieep until the middle of April. One row of 
potatoes was then planted in tlie centre of the fallo^n, 
ridge; thefe were ptoughed between, and well hoed. 
I'he produce of the tw,o acres of land wa^, wheat 
feven quarters and three buflicls per acre;’potatoes, 
per acre, one row on each fallow ridge, fifty Jacks. 

The following year, the potatoes were grown on 
the ridge occupied by the wheat the preceding year, 
and the wheat upon the fallow ridge where the one 
row of potatoes grew. Both crops looked equally 
ftrong and good the fecond year,'But I was too ill to 
attend to the experiment, and never could afeertain 
the refult of it. But there can be no doubt, but by 
thus alternately croppi^ and fallowing, the land 
would improve every year. I made a fimilar expe¬ 
riment in an adjoining field, rrufiing entirely to 
j'ulvciizaiion, without manure. From this field I 
had taken two fucceffive crops of potatoes, t^ithout 
any drcfling; both crops were very good. Thepef- 
tatocs were planted with tlirec-feet intervals, and 
ploughed between; the land was in very high tilth, 
drilled at the fame time, and in the fame method, as 
the other field. In the fpring the wheat looked thin, 
but of a good colour. It was twice horfe-hoed, See. 
and at harveft, to my fiirprife, produced feven quar¬ 
ters one bufhel per acre, only two buHiels lefs than 
the field which had been manured at 5I. per acre 

E e * expence. 
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expcncc. I had only 40 facks of potatoes from tlir 
one row on each fallowj-idge in this field. In the 
fame year, in an adjoining field, there was a fine crop 
of broad-caft: wheat to.appcarancc, after beans, well 
dunged; and the former alTured me, he had only 
three quarters and an half per acre. Indeed the 
ears' of the broad-caft com were very final!, and 
about '.hree or four inches long. In my red wheat 
I had many ears eight inches long, meafured by 
pumbers of gentlemen who came to fee my crop. 

I wifti thefe experiments had been continued for a 
feries of years as I intended, and then the refiilt would 
have been much more interefting. 

I am, fir. 

Your moft oBedient fervant, 


H. J. CLOSE. 



ART. 
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ART. IV. 

• 

The follou'ing Letter was written in Answer to 
an Enquiry, what particular Advantages thsi 
Author found attaching to the Cultivation of 
ihc Mazagan Bean, in Agriculture, j 


In a Letter to the Secretary. 

(FROM THE SAME.)* 

• EAR SIR, Jlordlc^ ^larch lo, 1190. 

I Shall always be ready to anfwer any queries you 
may wifli to refer to me. To the beft of my 
rccolledion, I never g^w more than fcven quarters 
of caily mazagan beans per acre, and of the tick 
beans I have had eleven quarters per acre. Tlie 
'.raz.igan fell for 3s. or 4s. per quarter more than the 

! ick; but this alone* would not induce me to cfllliivatc 

• 

ihcni. I have too objcfls of more importance, 
V. Inch will explain my reafon for always drilling 
iuinc part of my bean lands with the mazagan bean: 
•Jicv are fit for harvefling three weeks before the 
tick beans, and give me more time to prepare the 
land for wheat. I always arrange my pea and bean 
crops fo as to iu-ceed each other, that I may have 
lime toharvefl the crops, and till the lands, without 
much additional force. This is my rotation;—early 

hot- 
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hot-fpur pea, au early grey pea, the Spanifli dwarf, 
the Marlborough dun, tjic mazagan bcaq, and the 
tick bean. They come to harveft in the above or¬ 
der; and as the men who work my horfes are never 
employed for aay other purpofes, I fecure a very 
capital ti^th, and a good crop of turnips after my 
carly.peas, 

My ether motive for cultivating the mazagan bean 
is, that I make them fubfervjent to a crop of cab- 
bages. I drill two rows on a ridge, in the fame 
method as I drill my turnips; in July I take a fmall 
.furrow from each ridge, and in this ftiady avenue 
formed by the bean*, I plant the young cabbages; 
and the beans are oft' in good time to throw the 
whole of the land to the cabbage plants, and they 
;ire then on the top of the ridges. 

I am, dear fir, 

Your’s truly, 

H. J. CLOSf:. 
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ART. V. 

Un rcmhrini; Inclosiire Bills more simple^ aitd 
less e.rphisive; to obviate in some degree the 
want of a General Bill. , 

In a Letter t« the.i3«CRETARV. I 
(By Benj. Hobhouse, efi;, M.P ) 

DEAR SIR, Pet. 17, 1755. 

I Perceive that a part of the la ft volume of the 
Bath Society’s Papers is occupied by an ac-' 
cuuut of the number of acres of commonable and 
waile-lapd, in many of the counties of England and 
Wales, and a detail of the great advantages which 
would accrue to the puMick by a General Inclpfure 
Aft. Neither of the gentlemen who have written 
upon the fubjeft, not even you, lir, who have llicwn 
}oarlelf i’o able an advocate for inclofure, can be 
v.mrc feniible of thofc advantages than myfelf; but 
Icr me alk, is ihcfe any chance that this hjghly-benc- 
ficial mcafure will be fpeedily adopted the legilla- 
turc ? I wifli that I could anfvv cr this queftion in the 
affirmative, for then 1 fltould delight in the expefta- 
tion that barrennefs would foon be e.xchanged for 
fertility, and cxtenfive trafts of %unprofitablc land 
loon be converted into verdant pafturcs, or finding 
fields of waving cornj but the plealing hopQ muft 
not be indul ted. Sir 
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Sir John Sinclair, kte'prefident of the National 
Board of Agriculture, at the clofe of the fii ft feflion 
of the prefent Parliament, brought a bill into the 
Commons for the purpofe of giving a legal fanftion 
to every inclofure, which ftiould hereafter be made 
by the univerfal confent of a parifli; and conferring 
upon trildees a power of anfwering for minors, &c. 
To this meafure, upon a conviftion of its rcafonabh- 
nefs and utility, I gave my fupport. After having 
crafed one claufe, and modified another, with a view 
to remove the intended oppofition of feveral mem¬ 
bers, Sir John fo far fucceeded, that his bill paffed 
our Houfe withopt the leaft difcuifion. He then 
imagined that he had furmounted all obftacles; for 
in his addrefs to the Board at that time, he congra¬ 
tulates the members of it upon the great national 
Ixmcfits foon to be derived,'* from bringing fnch an 
immenfe number of uncultivated acres into a flate of 
abundant produftivenefs. But the worthy baronet 
was too knguine; he was only permitted to enjoy 
the plcafures of delufive anticipationj the cup Was 
dafhed from his hand, juft as he had advanced it to 
his lips. When the bill was carried to the Houfe of 
Peers, the Lord Chancellor oppofed it by a fingle re¬ 
mark only: not a word was faid in replyj and a 
propofal, unrivalled in its magnitude and importance, 
fell tt) the ground^ without the lead defence. From 
this contemptuous trpatment of Sir John’s bill, and 
t!)c fublegucnt lofs of his chair, as Prefident of the 

Board 
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Board of 4 gnculturc, wFiich office, it is alknved by 
all, he had filled with great ability and unremitting 
attention ever lince the commencement of the infii-. 
tution, of which he was himfelf the founder; I au¬ 
gur, that the ende^avours of 'my friend the baronef, 
at lead, are not likely to prove fuccefsfuly- 
At a meeting of the Bbard on the 8:a of May, 
1798, Lore Somerville (the new prefideniX4?oims 
out many fclicmes, wiiicli, doubtlefs, are very ufe- 
ful; he adviles the Board to talte a farm, and allot 
a fpace for agricultural expcrin.cms; he advifes the 
adoption of premiums, which lia 'c been fo fuccels- 
fully praftiled by tile B.ah ayti Weil of England 
Society; but he makes no obfervation upon the 
grand defuleraliim of removing, by a General Inclo- 
furc Aft, the enonneus lofs which the ilate and the 
individual fuftain by the immenfe trafts of wafte and 
commonable lands in this kingdom. Had it beett 
in iIk* contemplation of the Baird to have recom¬ 
mended a mcafure of that kind to the attention of 
•die leiulhiuire, the new prelident unqu^(lioiv<ibly 
aould not have ta.iled to announce it in his firft ad - 
diefs from the chair. The conclufton which I draw 
from this flateinent, is, that there exills but little 
hope of obtaining, at ihc'‘prefeni period, a general 
law which (hall take away the neceffity of legalizing 
everyinclofurc by a private Aft»of Parliament; al¬ 
though, in the ellimation of very nvuiy perfons, 
eminent for Uicir ilrong fetifc and profound reflec¬ 
tion. 
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tion, no mcafure would be more conducive both to 
private and publick profperity. Why then Ihould 
.not an attempt of a different kind be made, by 
which good, though lefs in degree, may bc’fecurcd.? 
What prevents many' pariflics from applying to 
Parliament, for permiiTion to inclofe their commons 
and waftesV The expenct of foliciting a bill is too 
great,... This cxpence is fo heavy, that to inclofe a 
parifli, unlefs it be very large, is but to buy land 
rather cheaply; and to inclofe a fmall parifli, is to 
confume the fee-fimple of the uninclofcd lands. Let 
a motion be made in the Houfe of Commons for a 
redu^fion of the fqss of office j and let it be pro- 
pofed that two-thirds of them, or any other propor¬ 
tion which may be thought more proper, lliall be 
abated in all cafes where the property to be inclofcd 
fliall, by a valuation figned by an able and refpefla- 
hie judge of land, fuch as Mr. Billinc.slev or Mr. 
Davis, appear to the Committee of the Houfe ap¬ 
pointed to frame the bill, to be worth no more than 
—-—‘ I leave a blank for the fuin, becaufc it re¬ 
quires more time to fix it than I can, at prcfciu, 
beflow. The ffie to a profcflional man for fuch a 
valuation no parifli would be rcluftant to pay, bc- 
caufe it might probably procure an exemption from 
a conflderable part of that load of fees, ufually paid 
to the publick office»s belonging to both Houfes of 
Parliament. Another regulation might come in aid 
of the former, to render inclofurc bills Icfs c.xpcnllve. 
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Let the intervals between the fittings of inclofurc 
committees, w'hich are frequently very diftant, be 
fhortened. This might be done, and yet leave time 
fiifficientlTor any intermediate fteps which may be 
judged nccefifar)' by the parties; hence thecvidenc? 
would not be obliged to make fo longfm ftay in 
London. 

If the prupofals here fuggefted w'ere adcjitsd, I 
am convinced that numerous pariflies, which have 
never conceived an idea of inclofurc, on account of 
the exceflivc cofts and charges with which it is at- 
tended, wmuld immediately apply :o Parliament for 
that purpofe. I'lius a great poaion of open lands, 
which would oiherwife lie in their prefent neglcifted 
condition, would be brought into a (late of cultiva¬ 
tion and improvement; and thus the friends to in- 
clofure would conikk-rably promote the national 
iatereft, though not to the extent of their wifhes. 

It was thought by many, that Sir John Sinclair’s 
motion, to which I have before adverted, was 
rrufhej by the powerful influence of thofe'for tjie 
lofs of whofc fees no compcnfaiion was provided. 
If this be true, which I would not bo underflood to 
;'frcrt, my plan mull derive a zealous fupport from 
that quarter. The reduction of their fees, in fuch 
cafes only as thofc which I have flatcd, would abfo- 
lutcly augment their profits; pahfhes, which aever 
could aflbrd to inclofe while the expcnce remains fo 
^rcat as at prefent, would then become petitioners 

to 
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to Parliament for private a£ls, and the rate of fee;; 
paid on fucli occafions, however fmali it might be, 
would be fo much clear gain. 

I have now furniflicd you v, iih a ficetch of the 
fhoughts which fuggelled thcmfclves to my mind 
this morsiivg, upon the fubieft of inclofure. You 
have feen that die plan, the outline of which I have 
rapid’y drawn, cannot be obje^led to as diininifliing 
the emoluments of office, hccaufe it adds to themj 
neither on;,at it to ftartle the timid as an innovation, 
for it leaves the !;iw untouched, and is no more than 
a f.iliuary jegiiiaiion. Do me the favour to prefent 
it to the Society. 'Although it may not be deemed 
a proper bafis for an application to the legifiature, 
yet, by exciting inquiry, it may give birth to fome 
wifer and better feheme for rendering private inclo. 
fare afts lefs cxpenfive. I fea'r that, at the prefent 
period, no rcafonable hope can be entertained either 
of a General Inclofure Aft, or, of what would be 
itill more ufefui, an aft for fubftituting adequate 
fabrics in lieu of the fees of Parliament, which 
certainly optratc as a prohibition upon national 
improvements. * 

I am aware, fir, that communications of a prafti- 
c.i! hind are more valuable than my fpeculations; 
biic as tlicy aim to alleviate the weight of thofe ob- 
11 ’■aaions .which ni'nv impede the progrefs of agri¬ 
culture, it occinrcd'to me that there was no impro¬ 
priety ':<y fentiments to the Bath 

and 
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and Weft of England Society, of which 1 am proud 
TO call myfelf a member,,bccaufe the oh/jeft of its 
purfuits has a Jlrcft tendency to increafe the popula¬ 
tion, ftraigth, and happinefs^^of the country. 

» 

I am, dear fir, your’s, 

B. HOBHOlfsi:. 

[ N. B. The foregoing fketch of a meafure, as a fuofiitutc 
tor a General Inclofure Aift, (now butTttle expeded) \va>. 
fo highly thought of in the Committee of tliis Society, that 
r.o hefitation arofe on the propriety of d.us throwing it be¬ 
fore the publick—It is much to be svtlhed, that thofe readers 
wlio are Members of Parliament, and geatlemen who may 
I>e intimate with Manbers, ai\d who heartily approve the 
(hetch, would atdeavour to mature it into efficiency. I’lom 
the continued endeavours of this Society, to promote the 
progiefs of a General Inclofure Bill, fome flattering hopes 
of fuccefs were entertained. Atid if ever unanimity of 
opinion, among a body of refpcTable gentlemen, on a point 
which they vscrc peculiaily qualified to judge on, gave rea- 
..jonablc giound of hope that they would be attended to in 
Parliament, fureiv thev were wairanted in their expeebtiSns, 
riicir fecond pcririon, figned by about 150’members, lia- 
ving been piefcnnd in vain, or apparently fo for theprefent, 
has been confidcK'd as difcouraging. And though that bell 
of all meafarcs for the prufjaenty of agriculture may be re- 
krved for the patriotlfm of a future period, t/xs humble fub- 
ilitute, good as fai as it goes, may poflibly, by due perfeve- 
ance, be carried, i 
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ART. VI. 

( 

Further Refleciions on Commutation for^Tithes, 
(Uy Mr. rin cE.)- 


To the SF.CRtTARY of thc Bath and Vtftof England Society, 
,tor the Encouragi ment of Agriculture, Jtc. 


slR, Park Street, Bath, Jan. 8, 

I Obftrve in the eighth and laO; volume of^ the 
Society’s Papers, an elTay on the moft pra<hica- 
b!e mode of giving ‘an equitable compenfation for 
Tithes, to which the Society’s prize was adjudged. 
The ingenious author, Mr. Davjs, has taken notice 
of an clTay on the fame fubjeft, written by me in 
the year 1786, which was then honoured with a 
prize by the Society, and is publilhcd in the fourth 
volume of their Papers. As this fubjeft is thought 
of grev national importance, and expelled to be ta* 
keif up by the legiilaturc, 1 trufl that a few remarks 
"will not lie uhlcafonable, in addition to what I have 
before written. * 

In my former effay I examined various modes of 
compenfation, and fubmitted to the Society that a 

rent in money is the moft eligible; lubject, however, 

• ^ 

to be varied once in ten years, according to the 
average price of wlicat during that period. I’liis 
plan has, in fubftance, on the inclofure of common 

fields, 
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ilcUs, repeatedly been adopted by the legillaturc; 
and is in part adopted by Mr. Davis. He has con- 
iidcreJ a rent in money as moft eligible, he has 
.idoptcJ wheat as one article for varying the rent, 
and referred to nry effay for’ the mode of carry'ing 
commutations into cfFe<fl:—Bat he has mi^t-'rially dif¬ 
fered from me in alfo adopting barley, oats, and but¬ 
ter, as ftandards for varying the rent; anc^!:t»pro- 
pofmg that fuch variation ftiould take place every 
year, and be governed by the avc’-age price of thofe 
levera! articles tlie preceding year. Mr. Davis is 
-.f opinion, that hops, hemp, frax, o:c. Oiould pay <1 
(4-rtaiii price per acre, to be fixed by the Icgillature; 
liable, neverihelefs, to rife and fall with the price of 
> urn. As it is prefumed the Society would not have 
:idiud;',cd their prize to this iart. eflay, had they not 
.'oniidered the deviations from my plan as nfateriai 
nnprovements, 1 trull that I fliall be favoured with 
.r.i opportunity of dating in your next volume, ray 
rcalons for being of a dilfcrent opinion. It feems to 
be a duty incumbent on me to do fo, being firruiy 
prrfuttdcd, that!! mid the aiuhoi’s plab be Carried 
into efTcft, it miglu operate very dirtercntly from 
what was intended, and ,bc productive ot much 
: iiudice. 

'I'iic principle laid down in Mr. Davis’s efay, 

, p. ego) that, “■ No coranmtauon for tithes can 
“ be called a fair equivalent, witich is not io Icttled 
“ as to huduate with the rife and fall of cvely cuin- 

• “ moJiiN 
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** modity fubje^l to tithes, '&c.” is not, I think, well 
founded ; becaufe, the rilje and fail of commodities 
• is generally occafioned by the plenty or fcarcity of 
tlicm in market. It would not therefore be equitable, 
fiiat the rents of tithes fliould be lowered by pani- 
cular ye.1r!r of great plenty, when the increafed 
quantity mjkes amends for the decreafed price; and 
it wosld;bc equally uiijuft, that thofe rents fliould be 
advanced in confcqucnce ol high market-prices, oc- 
cafione d by ycars of general failure and fcarcity. It 
feeras, then, that' the rents of tithes could not be 
equitably varied every year, by the market-prices of 
various commoditiwthc preceding year; uniefs the 
quantities raifed of thofe commodities could be af- 
certained. 

In converting land to its proper ufc, tiie farmer 
does not fl eculate on the chance of feafons only, but 
on the profpeft of his commodities finding a ready 
and profitable market. It has been flated, by that 
excellent author Dr. Adam Smith, in his celebrated 
inquiry into the nature and caufes of the Wealth of' 
Nations, that,. “ The quantity of every commodity 
“ which human' induflry can either purchafe, or pro- 
“ duce, naturally regulates itfeif in every countin', 
“ according to the cffcBual demand.^' If the effec. 
tual demand be not forefeen, an effectual fupply 
cannot be e.x'pefted; and it would frarccly be ci|ui- 
tahle, that the rents of tithes fliould be regulated by 
uncertain commodities, which the landholder docs 


not 
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not cultivate. It feems, tKen, that the articles to be 
chofcn fliould be of fuch cpnfequcnce, and indifpen- 
fabie neceffity, as to make the demand for them 
general, iFcady, and uniform. 7 ’hey fhould not be 
liable to monopoly, by ^hich'artificial fcarcity may*' 
be raifed; they flnmld not be the raw mat :,Vials of a 
mamifafture, varialde in quality, or the price of 
which would be affected by combinations, aHt>:«ary 
profits, falliion, or taxation, 'rh^y fhould not be 
articles of commerce, the demand for which would 
depend on fudden or uncertain ortfers from without^ 
for which the hufbandman cannot pro)>erly provide; 
nor fhould they be articleb oi luxury, the value of 
which would be "overned more by the caprice of 
the wealthy, than by the real wants of the moll ufe- 
ful part of the community. 

As the articles to be fixed on for regulating the 
rents fhould not be liable to great uncertainty in the 
demai'.d, fo alfo they fhould not be peculiarly liable 
to uncertainty in the produce or fupply. Cojniito* 
(ITties which depend much on particular foils, i?r 
leafons, will not be generally cultivated-;* and wlwrc 
cultivated, it would he hard that fuch* failing crops 
as would fcarcely pay a culyvator for his trouble, 
fhould, by enhancing the price at market, raife the 
rent of his tithes for the enfuing year. 

Mr. Davis feems o have forcTccn the difficulty 
of regulating the rent by all the commodities fubjeft 

VOl.. IX. F t# 
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to tithes. Let us confider whether thofc which he 
has adopted, arc proper for the purpofe. 

BARLEY. 

IF we examine into the ufes of Barley, wc Iliall, I 
think, fiM'ihat it does not pofTcfs fufficicnc requifitcs 
to cittitle it to be a reprefentative of other commo- 
ditirs,“”. The great demand for it, and advanced price, 
docs not generally originate in the real wants of the 

people, bur in circumftances changeable and uncer- 

< 

tain in their nature. It is the raw material not only 
• t)f a wholefome beverage, but alfo of an article of 
luxury, which produces intoxication, and its attend¬ 
ant evils. Its product is liable to monopoly, aibitrar)' 
profits, and taxation in various forms. Vail quan¬ 
tities are confumed in the diflillerics, and its price is 
greatly influenced by circumftances which the grower 
cannot forefec, nor meet with an adequate fujiply. 
It is influenced by a fcarcc or plentiful year of apples 
for oyder, and by the uncertain demand for exporta- 
fion, in all its different ftates, and produffs; as alfo 
by the importation of wine, and foreign fpirits. 

It appears by Mr. Kent’s Agricultural Survey of 
the countv eif Nurfolkt tliat on an average of the 
three lafl ye.ars, in that Angle county, tlic cxcefs of 
barley and malt exported, over and above that which 
was imported, amounted yearly to no lefs than 
450,651 quarters. The time may arrive, when ar¬ 
ticles 
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tides of commerce and luxury muft give way to thofc 
of lU'celfity; and when foi great a quantity .of land 
will not be employed in railing this commodity. 

If we- turn to Mr. Davis’s valuable Survey of the 
county of Wilts, \vc lliall find it there dated, that 
great as the occallonal demands are for barley, it is 
not a crop to be generally depended on. . Speaking 
of clays, and of chalky loams, (page 46) Mr..'"D.-ivis 
remarks, that, “ In cafe of a wet fowing-tirne, the 
“ crop fcarceiy re-produces the ftqd fown, and the 
“ grafs-feeds fown with it come to nothing. That 
“ this is frequently the cafe—and that for this reafon# 
“ wherever arable fields have btWt laid in feveralcv, 
“ the almofl; cxdufion of barley crops on tlie drong, 
“ heavy lands has been the confequencc.” 

Again, (in page 76) he gives drong reafons againd 
depemiing on barley as* a produ£five crop, either on 
the white land, or on a fandy foil; and thefc, amongd 
otlu-i reafons, feem to militate forcibly againd ma¬ 
king it a dandard for regulating the rents of tidies. 

OA'IS. 

IF Oats arc proper for regulating* the rents of 
titlies, it mud be in thofc pares of the kingdom ordy, 
where they are regularly cultivated, and ufed as one 

of the ncced'arics of life. The gineral demand for 

» 

this article does not, however, arife from the nccef- 
fities of the people, but from the number of horfes 
kept for jilrafurr, war, and bufinefs. The two fird 

F .r • .'lades 
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clilfl'cs will be affefted by the politicks of govern¬ 
ment, in having a grcatfcr or lefs military cftablifli- 
ment, and by the taxes which may be laid on that 
ulcfu! animal, and the carriages he drav/s. The 
number of horfes kept for agriculture, and for the 
conveyance of commodities from place to place, may 
be conftderably affeiffed in various w'ays:—by en- 
conr.iging the ufe of oxen; by improvements in im¬ 
plements ofhufbandry, and wheel-carriages; by the 
extenhon of navigable canals; and by the flate ol 
the publick roads. To this may be added, the con- 
folidation of fmall edates; which, Mr. Davis re¬ 
marks, “ has tended very much to reduce the num- 
“ ber of horfes;” and produces an inftance, where, 
on fourteen yard-lands, of 40I. a year each, there 
were tw'enty-feven horfes kept, fifty years ago, more 
than there are at prefent. 

The demand for the oat crop is not only liable to 
be alFcdlcd by future contingencies, but the growth 
of thtf article does not, in general, come into a regu¬ 
lar coui fc of crops. Bad fanners will low them when 
the ground is fu exhauded as to be incapable ul 
bearing any tiling elfe. Mr. Davis obferves, that 
“ oats arc ftldom fowp in very great quantities but 
“ in fuch foils and fituations as will not bear barley; 
“ that even whyre they have a regular t-'iiantry oat- 
“ field, the farmers hM)k upon the eultivaiion of tliein 
“ to, be bad hnlhandry; anti will frequently forego 
the crop, to give an additional year’) rcll to their 

“ wheat 
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“ •wheat lays.”* He doubts, whether there aye nut 
more coniumcd in the diftrifl he fpcaks of, th;m 
what grow in it. In many diftridts of the kingdom 
tliis is adluttlly the cafe, and the fupply arifes from 
iinpoi ration. 

It is hated, in Mr. Kent’s Survey of Norfolk, 
that on an average of* three years, in that county 
only, the excefs of oats imported, over and above 
ihofe exported, amounted yeaily to no lets than 
I 5,389 quarters. 

On due confideraiion of what has been WTitten, 
it will, I think, appear, that oats and barley do not 
poflVfs the proper requifites for r.cguUuing the value 
of all the different proJudfions, on iw'o-thirJs of the 
arable land throughout the kingdom. 

BUTTER. 

• • 

Mr. Davis has adopted this article as a regulator 
of the rents of tithe, on all the grafs huid in the 
kingdom. He conllders butter as a “ commodity 

of a conhant and invariable quality, and oi*'daily^ 
“ regular, and indifpehfable confumption in quantity, 
“ on the price of which every other produdtion of 
“ grafs land in a great meafure depends.” Other 
agricultural furveyors hold ti diiTcrenr opinion. 

Mr. Turner, in his furvey of Gloceltcrfliire, ac¬ 
counts it an article not ilridlly KfCc^ury, and Mr. 


Sarwy of Wills, p.ige 46. 
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Bishtok, in his furvey of Shropfliire, cxprcfsly 
treats it as an article of luxury. 

In whatever light the Society lliall pleafe to con- 
flder this commodity, it fcems to have but little iii- 
'^fluence on the prices of various other valuable pro- 
duifllons'of grafs land. There feems to be but little 
conne^bop between the price of butter ancf the prices 
of ^voyl and lamb, frhich are fcldom produced, in 
coniiderable quantities, on land fit for the dairy; 
nor is the demand influenced bv fimilar caufes. The 

e ^ 

price of hay is determined more by the length and 
.levcrity of the winter, than by the price of butter. 
Hay muft be had <for the fuppurt of valuable ani¬ 
mals; butter may be difpenfed with, or the quamiiy 
lefllncd. Abundant rains in harvell, which fpoil the 
hay, or dtflroy it by flooding the low lands, will 
■take this article fcarcc and dear; the fame caufe, by 
})roduci:te a great quantity of grafs, may make butter 
cheap. Evsn the prices of other produffs of the 
dairy do not necrlTarily fee in to be governed by the 
price <jf biiitcr; for, in fpeculating on the diflereht 
profits of tltofe produc'fs, tl)c lefs milk is converted 
into butter, by which that article may become dear, 
the rnoie vill remain fqr cheefe, ctilves, and to con- 
fnme in its <,riginal, arid perhaps ntoft wholfume, 
Ihitc; by which thofe articles may fevcrally become 
cheaj.. I'he tru'e value, or fair price of butter is 
Iial'le tube warped and affefled in a variety of ways. 
Tr. is aflected by ditrcrciu feafons of the year, by the 

refort 
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refort of genteel company to fafliionable places, by 
the importation of Irifli birder, and by monopoly and 
combination. The inconfidcrablc quantities of it 
brought tb market, and lold out in fmali portions, 
feem to malA; it particularly unfit for regulating the* 
price of every other produfticn of grafs laud. 

It muft have occurred to*every accurate obferver, 

• • 

in common with the late ingtinious Mr. Wjmpey, 
that mod markets arc fupplied with butter by fuch 
Ijtlc dairijs only, as are tliought “ bedovi the notice 
“ of the who!.talc dealtrs.” 

The fame vahialdc tun^fpondent -ncniiens, in the 
4th vol. of the bo 0:)’'^ Pajieis^^(p. 149) loine cu¬ 
rious fatfis, which j.rovc to what an extent butter is 
motuq'oh/ed lot ili^, London mat ket, at tiic diilaiicC 
of 1^0 miles fiom it. He quotes a valuable paper 
(T Mr. BinuNfusi t.vb in proof of liis opinion, to 
Ihew how much the produce and prices of dair) ar- 
iitlcs are railed by local circumlhuitts; and con- 
tludes, that, “ th'le is no article in the large circie 
ot eommerce that' is fo much the iubject df thofe 
“ pernicious art (foredalhng, cngrofilng, and re- 
grating) “ as butter and cheefe.” 

Whether the price of butter lias kept a regular 
jnogrclTivc proportion widi the price of the land 
from which it arifes, as Ibued by Mr. Davis, is 
much doubted. I have reafun to believe, that it has 
advanced in a hip.hcr ratio. 


. The 
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The introduftion of artificial gralTcs has made 
meadow and pafturc landvicfs valuable, in proportion 
to arable, than it was in thelaft century; when they 
were obliged to truft to grafs land only for the fup- 
■^port of their (lock. It has been remarked, that 
moft of the improvements in the prefent century have 
been made, by the plough.—If we except fmall quan¬ 
tities of grafs land Improved by irrigation, or by 
draining, and that which lies very near to towns, 
where population increafes, the price of grafs land 
has not in faft advanced in proportion to that of 
grablc; and very fhort indeed of the proportion in 
which butter has udvanced, which, within half a 
century, has in moft places doubled, and in fome 
places trebled.'*' 

If it be proper to fix on any ftandard for regula¬ 
ting the rents of the tithe of ^rrnfs land, diftinft from 
arable, it does not feem then that butter is an article 
well adapted for the purpofe. I am not, however, 
convinced either of tlie nccelfity or propriety of fuch 
difiincfion. The converfion of grafs land to arable, 
and arable to grafs, which is conftantly taking place, 
would probably make this complicated diftinftion, if 
equitable at prefent, no; fo in future; and the mixed 
claims which the reffor and vicar frequently have 
upon the fame land, is an additional rcafon for fim- 
plifying the ftandard as much as poffible. 


I am 


* Mr. Bishtos’s Sunx\ of .Shroplhirc. 
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I am equally unfortunate in differing'from Mr. 
Davis, whofe general fenyments on rural matters I 
highly approve, by thinking that the rent of tithes, 
when once fixed, ought not to be dillurl-jcd every 
year. What the celebrated Dr. Smith has faid on 
taxes, feeins equally applicable to the fubjefr before 
us, viz, “ The certainty of what each^ individual 
“ ought to pay is a matter of fo great importance, 
“ that a very confiderable degree of inequality is not 
“ near fo great an evil, as a very finali degree of 
‘‘ uncertainty.” 

There can, I think, be little doubt, that it would 
he more equitable, and more dc/irabic, both to the 
landholder and tithe-owner, that the one fliould know 
his expenditure, and the other his income; and that, 
W'hcn a fair rent was once fixed, it Ihould remain for 
a term, and not be difturbed every year by compli¬ 
cated calculations, drawm from the prices of various 
commodities; the nature of which, and the contin- 
''creies they ate liable to, fubjefr them to fo much^ 
:rror and uncertainty. ’ . 

The Rent of Tithes, like that of the land out ol 
which they iffuc, fhould, as 1 conceive, be regulated 
not by the temporary and occafional, but by the 
ulnal and average pjice of the produce; or, ol the 
mod general, fleady, and important parts cjf it, which 
influence the price ol other articles. It is not the 
price in market only, of any or every commodity 
wliich is brought there, that ought to be regarded. 

The 
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The profit of the farmer is compounded of tlic 
prices, and the quantities^ of fuch commodities as he 
_ is enabled to carry to market. The tithe-owner is 
more intcreRed that his rent fhould enable him at all 
limes to purchafe a certain portion of the ncccfl’aiies 
and conveniences of life, than lie is in the market- 
prices of commodities which he docs not want; and 
W'hich prices, arifmg from the extent of the demand, 
and the quantity of the fupply, cannot determine the 
fanner’s profit, nor the fum the tithe-owner would 
have been emicleti to, had he taken his tithes in kind. 
The money received as rent by the tithe-owner may 
Ire confidcred as an iuftrument ot exchange, by which 
one article is bartered for another. It not only rc- 
prefents the product of the land, which he would 
have been entitled to, but is alio t!ie rcprefentativc 
of every other article which he mull purchafe in or¬ 
der to fuftain life, and make it comfortable. Let us 
endeavour to dilcover the great machine, by which 
. all thefc articles are produced, and the means by 
which it is kept moving. 

It is an aviom in politicks, that the riches of every 
nation confili; in the number of its inhabitants, iife- 
fully employed. Dr. A. Smith, the cele-brated 
aiulior before tpioted, laj^s it down as an incontro¬ 
vertible maxim, that, “ 'idle annual labour of every 
“ nation is the fund which originally lupplie. it with 
“ all the neccfl'aries and conveniences ot liie, which 
“ it annually confunics; and which confift always 

“ either 
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cithef iirthe immediari produce of that labour, 
“ or in what is purchafcd, with iha.t produce from 
“ other nations.” 

“ Labdur (he fays) is alone the ultimate and real 
“ flandard, by which the value of all commodities 
“ can ar all rimes and places be eilimated-and com- 
“ pared. It is their real price. Mone)m.s their no- 
“ mined pric^ only.—A ^ain, labour, it mult be aly ays 
remembered, and not any particular commodity, 

“ or fet of rommoditicn, is the real meafurc of the 

» 

“ vahielnnh of fiiverand of alio her commodities.”* 
This leads us to cmjnire, what is it that princi¬ 
pally inriuences and determines jdn value of labour? 
The unfwcr feems to b't, the wants of the labourer. 

In wliai do thife wamt .oiifift? 1 ’he moft preffing 
and indifpenfablc is/itt/; after which may be reck¬ 
oned, in our climate,’clothing, firing, and a‘habita¬ 
tion; but thele are not ry wZ/y indiipenfable with the 
former; nor arc they apphcable to our prefent pur- 
j-i-il. IltTMAN bool) is the great mover of th.c v;^ 
machine Liboiir^ whirli regulates the value'of ailjts 
produftions, and of all the necefliiries "and comforts 
if life. “ Human food,” alfo, as if is remarked by 
the excellent author before quoted, “ feems to be 
‘‘ the only produce of laild which always, and vcccf- 
farily, affords fume rent to the landlord; other forts 
“ of produce fometimes may, ind fomcrimes may 

' Wialih ol A'.uiona vol. i. pages i, J9, and ;"j4. 
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“ not, according to differcEt circumflanccs.” - Hu¬ 
man food is the article for which the demand is uni- 
verfal and conftant, and an adequate fupply is perpe¬ 
tually called forth, by every principle of policy and 
fclf-prefervation. It is this article which arifes from 
the land irfclf, is the great fource of its value, and 
regulates the value of labour, and ultimately of all the 
neceffaries and conveniences of lifej and it is from 
this alone, I conceive, that we can form a proper 
llandard for meafuring and adjulling, by the medium 
of money, the viluc of thofe produfls of the land 
which the tithe-owmer is entitled to, with thofe that 
he (hall find requilite for his well-being. 

The food of man confifls in vegetable productions, 
and theflelh of animals. I do not mean here to in¬ 
quire, whether animal food W'ould properly form part 
of a regulating llandard, fur .varying the rents of 
tithes. An invefligation of the fuhjeCI was attempted 
by me, with an intention to fubmit the refult to the 
Society, but circumltances arofe w'hich prevented me. 

In niy former elTay, 1 confidercd vegetable food' 
as of the greatefl; confequcnce; and that fomc parts 
of it are abundantly more important than the reft. 
Whatever the earth may produce in the vafl and fer¬ 
tile empire of China, i/the rice crop fail, all the 
horrors of famine enfue. Bread-corn is of equal 
importance to the people of Europe; in which, ub it 


* Wealth of Nations, tol. i. page jci. 
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is remarked by the celebrated Dr. Tissot, “There 
“ is not the fmallefl: prof ince, except part of Lap- 
“ land, where com is not the bafis of their iiourifli- 
“ ment.” He adds, that, “ Of all foods, ivheaten 
“ bread, well made, is the moft wholefomc.”* The 
importance of bread-jorn to this country' was fuffi- 
cicntly evinced in the year 1795. Thefcarcity then 
arofe at a t'nie when there was no want of animal 
food, and the earth yielded other vegetable food in 
abundance; yet the dread of w’anting this one article 
for a fe-M weeks only, previous to the com harveft, 
fpread an univerfal gloom throughout the nation! . 

It is not becaufe wluat is OAf'of the principal pro- 
duftions of the '.and, that T have, in my former effay, 
chofen it for a ftandard. It is on account of its be¬ 
ing an indifpenfnhk v.ecejfary of lift; the price of 
which, as it is in various places remarked, by the 
excellent author of the Wealth of Nations, “ regu- 
“ lates that of all other commodities.—It regulates 
“ the money price of labour, which mud i^lwaya-fec 
“ fuch as to enable the labourer to purchafe a qunn- 
“ tiiy of corn, fufficient to maintain him and h.i 
family,” 

It is not nu ant that kbour, or the produce of 
labour, rites and falls w ith the market-prices of corn, 
as thofc prices fluduatc from day to day, nor per¬ 
haps from year to year; but the price of this article. 


* to Dr. Hir:i It, of Zurich, on Bread-Corn. 

taken 
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taken on an average of years, principally {lamps the 
value of money, and of every produflion of human 
induftry. It may here be queftioned, whether the 
wages of the indigent labourer have, in fafl, ad¬ 
vanced in due proportion to this article; if nor, 
what is t!ie re.iloi.? The hind, who tills his native 
foil, is perhaps more attached to the place which gave 
him birth, than men of more liberal and enlarged 
notions. From his needy circumdances, and depen¬ 
dant fituation, Ife is ITs capable of obtaining the 
proper value of his labour; efpecially when dealing 
'vith men W'hom he looks up to for relief in diflrcfs. 
His parents, perhaps, liave been fupported by the 
fame parilh, where he has gained a fettlement by 
birth or fervitude. He forms an early attachment, 
and marries; his attachment--, and the laws of feulc- 
ment, hx him to the fpot w here* he i- forced to accept 
of the fame wages, or neatly fo, as his father received 
before him. In thofe countries where the farmer 
4,reJs his labourers, as a part of their hire, or fells 

« 

them corn, when dear, at a reduced price, there is 
indeed Icfs feafon for an advance. In fcarct or in¬ 
clement fcafons*, benevtflciu fuhfcriptions alio, in this 
country, are always ready to aid ptiverty in dillrefs. 

r 

Where the labourer has not thefe advantages, he 
generally reds fatisfied that the paridi mud adid him 
in bringing up his family; and it is a matter of in¬ 
difference whether he receives part of his wages 
from the poor’s-ralcs, or from thofe whom he ferves. 

Hence 
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Hence It is, that whilfl'thc nation is rich In arts, 
manufafturcs,commerce,and agriculture, the poor’s- 
rates are in many places doubled, which is nothing 
more than a gradual advance in the price of labour, 
nicely adjiilled to the average price of food; with 
this difference, that the labourer rcceives'that ad¬ 
vance from the pariOi, which he oiight.ro receive 
from the ban 1 of his mailer. 

Ihis circumllance, then, dees not difprove the 
general principle laid down by Dr. diat. 

The money price of labour, and every thing tliat 
“ is tlie produce either of land or lalxiur, muft ne-. 
“ ceffarily rife or fall in proportion to the money* 
“■ price ol corn.-—(lorn accordingly is, (he fays) in 
“ all the different flages of wealth and improvement, 
“ a more accurate meafure of value than any other 
“ rommoditv, or fet of commodities. (And* that) 
“ In all ihefe diil'en-nt flages, therefore, we can judge 
“ belter of the real value of filver by comparing it 
“• wall coin, than by comparing it with any.other- 
commodity, or let of commodities.”'* *■ 

Such is the opinion of that nv'fl judicious writer; 
.viid upon fuch ;;rounds wheat has* been recom¬ 
mended, and adi pted, as ajlandard. d'his flandard 
ajvpears to have been drfrrted by Mr. Davis, or its 
principles abaiuloncil, chietiyou accoiinr of the policy 
of government in framing the corn-laws. “ The 

Wealth of N.itions, pages 94 and s,?4. 


“ cffccl 
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effe<^ of this policy (he teraarks) has been fuch, 
“ that the price of wheat has been very little higher, 
“ on an average of the lad twenty years, than it w'as 
“ on an average of the twenty laft years of the lad 
“ century.” 

There was, indeed, a confidcrable period in the 
lad century when not only wheat, but “ all the dif- 
“ ferent forts of grain,” and eatable vegetables, fuch 
as potatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbages. See. were 
dearer than they have been for great part of the pre- 
fent century. Even butclier’s meat was dearer in 
the former part of the lad century, than it was as 
late as the year 1^64. The corn-iaws could not 
operate upon all thefc dhferent articles, nor upon 
the different countries, to whi 'l. tlie dearnefs ex¬ 
tended. For it is faid to have extended to Scotland, 
before the union of the two kingdoms; that it was 
the fame in France; and Dr. Smith adds, “ pro- 
“ bably in mod other pans of Europe.”* This 
.general dearnefs, during part of the time, is fuppofed 
principally to have been owing to the badnefs of the 
fcafons. Other caufes are ali'o alTigncd. The civil 
wars, which didurbed the peaceable occupation of 
the hulbandman, and, in^this country, a degradation 
of the filvcr coin, by which the true value of corn 
could not be meafured and adjullcd with the value 
of labour; “ a guinea then commonly exchanging 

* Wealth of Nations, pages 9.5, 95, and i?9. 


“ for 
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•* f(^r thirty Ihillings of the worn and clipped filver,”^ 
with which corn and other provifions were pur- 
chafed. The decreafed price of corn* during great 
part of the prefent century, is fo far from being at¬ 
tributed to the corn-hws, that the ingenious author 
of the Wealth of Nations is of opinion, that the 
operation of thofe laws has been dire£fly the reverfe. 

In page 24?^, after reafoning on the cfFefls ofthe 
bounty, he concludes thus, “ If during the llxty- 
“ four llrlf years of the prefent ccBtun’, rher<Torc, 
the average price has been lower than during the 
“ uxty-f lur lafl years of the lalT: century, k muff, in* 
“ the fame itifc ■' .llagc, have ^>^c■n much more fo, 
“ had it not bec;i lor this operation of the bounty.” 

I have little doubt, that a more vigorous cultiv'a- 
tion, and the bringing a great quantity of rough, 
Miipiofitable land into tillage, have had a full fltare in 
low'fring the price of grain, during the period 
alluded to. 

^nlppofe we quit-the comparifon by cenUtria^ arrd* 
lake half a century only, as a period fully fufTicient* 
to mark the operation of an Aff of P'Tliamenr, c>r 
examine the chain of caufes and effeffs. It will ap¬ 
pear, by the trf itife on tlx: Wealth of Nations, 
(p. 325) that, on an average of the lafl ten years of 
the lafl half century, the bcfl or highefl-priced 
wheat fold for about 3s. qd. per bufiiel only. It is 

tH-;=_- i:C: ai n g:C « rr-.----- - 
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doubtlefs in the memory of moft members of the 
Society, whether the average price of wheat, for the 
lad ten years, has not as much exceeded 3s. 9d. per 
bufhel, as the prices of land, labour, and the necef- 
faries of life in general have advanced, notwithdand- 
ing the operation of the corn-laws. Thofe laws 
feem to operate equitably on the dandard, by pre¬ 
venting the tithe-owner’s income from being confi- 
derably lowered by years of plenty, and the farmer’s 
rent from being confiderably advanced by years of 
fearcity; but their operation is not always fufficiently 
quick to prevent enormous prices from being given. 
In the year 1795; many fmall farmers (in common 
with others) purchafed corn for their families, when 
the current prices of wheat in ftveral parts of the 
kingdom were from 133, to 17s. per budiel! How 
would fuch prices operate, in'fixing the rents of tithes 
throughout the kingdom, by taking the duiduation' 
of tlie markets for a finale year? 

Admitting, that in procefs of time the prefent re¬ 
gulations of the legiflaturc, as to the prices at which 
cxportaiion-{hall ceafe. and importation commence, 
flioiild be found to diiLuurage the culture of wheat; 
di!!, aa act of the British Parliament is not eternal. 
The Icgifiature is always ec/inpetent to make altera¬ 
tions, and further regulations would of coiiiTe enfue; 
for it cannot be for the intcred of this cot n ry to 
depend on the precarious aid of a foreign fupply, in 
an artiede fo efTentially ncccllary to the very txif.Lnce 

of 
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bf the people. It will however, I hope, not be for¬ 
gotten, whenever fuch regulations £hall take place, 
that, as bread-corn in great mealurc determiiies the 
value of labour, and of every commodity produced 
by human induftry, it is of the utmoft importance to 
the manufadtures and commerce of this kingdom, that 
it lliould not be purchifed ar an extravagant price. 
If this efltntial necelTary of life, which influences the 
price of labour and all its produftions, flioiild be 
much dearer here than on the continent, we Ihould 
probably be rivalled and underfold «t foreign mar¬ 
kets. It might not be improper alfo to remark, 
that, whenever any regulations fhal) be brought for¬ 
ward by the legiflatUre for bettering the condition of 
the poor, it will, in the fame point of view, be much 
founder policy to endeavour to lower the price of 
provifions, than to advance the price of labour.. 

I have now attempted to explain the principles 
upon which my former eflTay was founded; and am 
firmly of opinion, that they are the true principles 
I poll which rents once fixed fliould vary. 

I have endeavoured to (hew, that particular years 
of plenty, or fcarcity, influence the market-prices of 
commodities; and that fuch prices, taken for afingle 
year, would operate very inct^uitably in varying the 
rents of tithes. 

I have examined v^hether barley, oats, and butter, 
are proper regulating ftandards for varying thofc 
rents; and have fubmitted my reafons to the Society 
0 2. for 
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for conclading that breJad-corn, as the moft indi/^ 
penfable necejfary of lift^ which regulates the price 
of labour, and keeps pace with the value of money, 
is much better adapted to the purpofe. ' 

Finally, upon a careful inveftigation of the opera¬ 
tion of'the corn-laws, it appears, I believe, from in- 
difputable authority, that they have not produced 
tlje evils complained of; but, on the contrary, arc 
well calculated to counteraft the effefts of particular 
feafons, and have proved beneficial both to the huf- 
bandman and the community. 

I am, fir. 

Your very humble fervant, 

BENJAMIN PRYCE. 
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ART. VII. 

On the Culture of Furze. 

In a Lettei to the Secrktary. 

[By John Hauvey Pierce, elq.] 

DEAR SIR, Ncir-Park^ June 20, 1*797. 

O NE of the fubjefts which appears to me to 
merit fonie confideration, isj'the cultivation 
of furze, as a winter food for horfes. Having re¬ 
marked a hardy little horfe, which I occafionaliy 
rode, bite off the green tops of furze in preference, 

I thought, to dry meat, (hay) it occurred that fuch 
was certainly wholfome, and, perhaps, might have 
qualities fuperior to what its rough appearance in¬ 
dicated. I was the more pleafed with the idea, 
from recoilefbng the attempts of Mr. Whycherly 
btin:; fo far fuccefsful as to introduce (through Mr. 
Roqtit’s means) the ufe of burner. I turned tKe^ 
matter over in my mind, but was at a lofs how to 
proceed; when foon after, in a collcfyon of mifcel- 
laneous papers, publiflied by R. Maxwell, efq; of 
I'Minburgh, meeting with .tlie paiTages trauferibed 
and annexed, I was fully convinced, that it might 
not only be ufed as a wholefome, but very nourilhing 
lood; and although, perhaps, not quite fo good, in 
iiuny refpeSs, as fome roots and plants generally 
known, yet from the cheapnefs^ might oftener come 

Within 
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within the power of little farmers to procure, than 
mofl other forts. Strongly impreffed with the idea 
of its utility, I tried itj but was difappoipted—more 
I thought, from my own inattention than any other 
caufe. .Not having a good opportunity of repeating 
the trial, the matter lay dormant till the winter 
1795-6. In the autumn preceding which, on men¬ 
tioning the fubjcil to a neighbour who occupied a 
fmall farm, I was agreeably furprifed at his acquaint¬ 
ing me, that he had kept four horfes on the tops of 
furze during the winter of 1794-5. Determined 
now to give it another trial, I hired a flout girl at 2s, 
a week, to cuw the green tops of fome old furze, 
growing on a hill about a quarter of a mile from the 
houfe, and bring them in bundles on a pole to a fparc 
ilahle, w'hich I prepared for. the purpofe of cutting 
and threfhing the furze; here it was cut from an 
inch to two inches long, with a cleaver like what the 
butchers ufe, and aftenvards the fpines broken w'ith 
flail I My threfhing floor was a temporary one, of 
flx or feven oak boards, pinned down to four joifls, 
layed on the pavement. A bufhel bafket of the 
furze thus prepared, was allotted to each horfe every 
morning infle ad of corn; but, I believe, three horfes 
had generally only two bafkets; not becaufe it was 
confidered as fufficient, but owing to the tedioufnefs 
of cutting and threfliing, and fometimes from hind¬ 
rance of bringing in, Ijy bad weather; perhaps too, 
from not being'*ufed.to the work, and nowand then 

a little 
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a little idlenefs, when not* looked after. I ought, 
therefore, ftriftly fpeaking* to fay, that with tw5 
hulhcls three horfes worked in every refpeil as 
ufual, though without any corn. This food, with 
hay, was continued till the middle of May 1796^ 
when the horfes were^put to grafs. I hope it will 
not be trefpalGng too much on your patience hy re¬ 
lating the (lute of the three horfes. One, ufed for 
the Ihafts, is a young, ftrong, and healthy gelding; 
the other two arc old mares, and generally ufed as 
leaders, to oxen, which commonly* draw in harnefs. 
One of the mares the preceding wint(?i- (1794-5). 
was very fliort winded; this, (1795-6) while eating 
the furze, breathed quite free and eafy. She was 
with foal. The other mare in winter, had always 
Iwelled legs; in this of 1795-6, her legs contii^ed 
as they had been the fummer before—not in the 
Icaft enlarged. It was (what is here called) the 
t'rcnch furze wliich I ufed, and only the tender 
;necn tops thereof. The woody part, and^ejj/vt 
thofc which were brown, were rejefted. 

If this rugged plant Iliould on trial," in its -wild 
date, be found to merit more attention than has been 
generally allowed,, it may.be thought that good 
ground, well prepared, and with implements adapted 
to cutting and grinding or bruifing it, with a regulat 
and judicious mode of ufmg, would render it of 
more importance titan a few trials without fuch aids 
could poiTibly lead us to fuppofe. 


Should 
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Should the foregoing' be thought to deferve the 
eonfideration of any gentleman, more converfant 
with the nature, preparation by mt. 7 , and ufe of furze, 
than I am, there can be no doubt of his feadinefs to 
communicate fuch information. If any one fhould 
be inclined to try the belt mode of culture and ufe, 
perhaps he would prefer tlie French furze. To 
fo\y, as near the ftables as convenient, fome broad- 
eaft—fome in drills, at different dillances, and hoe 
it; to cut it under a year’s growth; to have a light 
fkeleton cart for‘conveying, and a mi// of fvnp/c and 
cheap conftruffion to bruife it. Perhaps an acre of 
fuch furze ground,might be found of more value, as 
producing a healthy, cheap, and hearty food for 
cattle during winter, than many other crops now in 
gei^cral ufe. Perhaps too, a comparative trial with 
carrots, potatoes, parfnips, &<t. might not be ufclcfs. 

If a model of a mill for breaking the fpines can- 
mot be eafily obtained, perhaps an original, cheap, 
Spd fimple one may be conftrufted with two wooden 
cylinders grooved longitudinally, the ends cogged, 
and turned by hand with a winch like the common 
applcrmili. 

I remain with much eflecm, dear fir. 

Your very humble fervant, 

JOHN HARVEY PIERCE. 

[P.S. This Society has a model of a mill for the purpofe 
abovefaid, which is conftru£ted on the principle of the com¬ 
mon one, for bruifing bark, woad, he. &c.] 


Page 
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Pace 317. “ Lord Cathcarfs Letter to the Jgricul- 
“ tiiral Soctetj/ in Scotland. 

“ THE fowing of whins for feeding of cattle takes 
“ mightily about London now; the thin dry foil, that is 
“ good for nothing elfe, they manage in the fame way as for 
“ fown grafs; but, in place of that, they fow it ih the fpring 
“ with whin feed. They mow the whins that fummer, 
“ and continue to do fo yearly thereafter. They reckon 
“ one acre produces at the rate of ten loads oi ten tons, 
“ 20 cwt. each; this they ftack up. They have a contri- 
“ vance for chopping them, and thyy commonty cut at 
“ once as much as fers'es their cattle for two days; a gen- 
“ tlenian who has tried them, aflurcs me, that all his horfes 
“ of every kind, as well for draught* «s foi riding, eat theiQ 
“ as readily as they do hay; and he thinks them as g«^ 
“ feeding. This improvement comes from Wales, where 
“ it has been praififed thefe hundred years.” 

• 

Page 319. “ Directions bi/ Major ifenbury, in finales, 
^^J'or sou'ing IVhin Seed, and using the JVhins, com- 
“ municaied tu the Society by General ^Ibcrcro^nbyf 
“ oj Glassock. • 

“ I'HEY fhould be fowed in February, March, t>r 
“ April; 61b will fow an acre. I'he place where they are 
“ fowed mull be made very free of grafs, and all forts of 
“ cattle muft be kept out. One acre will produce fifteen 
“ tons, which will feed as far as fifteen tons of hay. The 
“ time to begin to cut them is in OiSlober or (boner. I'hey 
“ will continue to grow till Chrifimas, and be fit for ufe till 
“ March. When you give them to the horfes, they muft 
“ be bruifed by a mill, or otberwife be pounded, and given 
in a day after they arc bruifed; if you give any chopjred 

• “ ftraw 
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“ ftraw with them it wii] do very wdl—a htindred ot llraw 
“ Will iervc for a ton of fui±e. The furze muli be cur, 
. « kA;/ a <7r,v beginning in or before 

“ Oiicibcr. The Major has ted fixti^n horfes ‘with them 
“ from October to Mari.?i.” 


ART. VIII. 

Account oj' the Tvrnip Capbaok^ zvith di reel ion r 
for it'! Ci/ltivation. 

[Ry Utc Re’.. Bkoi’c-iiton.] 

^ I ''PIE turnip calStagc is a plant little known ia 
this kingdom, bu: as a vegetable for the gar¬ 
den, and rarely cuhitated even for that purpoil. 
An attempt was made many years fince by the Society 
of Arts in London, to introduce it as an article of 
hnlbandry; but though the report of the experi¬ 
ment made for that purpofe teas highly favourable, 
'it'aftCiTvards fell into difufe. I became firfl ac¬ 
quainted wnth it about fix or feven years fince, when 
a few feeds tvefe given me in the montli of July, by 
a perfon of Bath, under the name of Cape Cabbage. 
Sown fo late the plants did" pot bulb, but the flrongelf 
were planted out, and the feed faved the following 
year; from whence all I have hitherto cultivated 
have been produced. I have uniformly found them 
a ir.oft excellent food for fheep, and have given them 
with great advantage to cows and horfes. 

Thi^ 
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This plant differs very much fiom the Turnip- 
rooted Cabbage, that plant bears it bulb under the 
furface of the ground, and its leaf more nearly re- 
fembles that of the common turnip; trhereas the 
turnip-cabbage produces its bulb above the furface 
of the ground, which bulb is in faft an enlargement 
of the ftalk, furrounded with leaves, nehrly fefemb- 
ling thofe of brocoli. It delights in a drj", elevated, 
and rather light foil. The feeds may be fown at any 
time from the end of March to tj^ middle of May; 
and even later, if not intended to be tranfplanted. 
They muft be fown very thin, and the plants thinned 
out to about three incites afunder. The befl; method 
is to prepare a part of the land, intended for the 
crops, as early as poffible for the feed-beds, by which 
means you can coijveniently allot good room for 
thofe beds, and will five the trouble and expence of 
carrying them from the garden to the field. When 
the land is prepared, (which fhould be done nearly 
as for common turnips) and the plants in tI>eSeed* 
beds are from five to feven weeks pld, let it Ise 
ploughed in fmall two-bout ridges, fet a light roller 
follow the plough, to flatten the tops of the ridges, 
and let the plants be imgffcdiately put in as nearly as 
poflible in the middle of the ridges, about three 
feet afunder; obferving not to plough more ridges 
than will be planted in the fanje day. The ftoutcr 
the plants are in reafon when tranfplanted, the bet¬ 
tor, The land muft on no account be ploughed 

when 
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when wef, as the plants put in under fuch circum- 
- ftances never thrive. 'When the plants have taken 
■ firm root, and the weeds begin to appear, let a fur¬ 
row be ftruck from each fide of the ridees, with a 
plough narrow at the tail, and the ground not moved 
by the plough be hand-hoed,. When the weeds 
are perfectly withered, before the plants arc too 
large, let the furrow be returned to its place, taking 
care not to threw the earth over the hearts of the 
plants. This operation may be performed more 
than once, if found necelTary. 

■ The befi; time for feeding off the crop is from the 
middle of March to 'die lateft poflible time the land 
can be fpared. The fprouts may be cut ofi* even 
when in bloffom, and left to wither for the Iheep or 
cows, and the bulbs cut and carried to a barn or 
Ihed, where they may be preferved for a long time. 
When a little withered, they are very good for 
liorfcs, being highly nutritious, and free from acid 
juices fown early, they might be fed oil'late iu 
the autumn; but, perhaps, not fo profitably as in 
the fpring. They Ihould be hurdled off for Ihccp, 
as common turnips. It feldom happens that hay 
need be given with them, -even to fat fliecp, which 
have always been found to thrive more and fafter 
upon them, than upon any other food whatever, 
except corn. 

THOMAS BROUGHTON. 
Redlani-Parsonage, ***** 1797. 


AR 1. 
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ART. IX. 

« 

Oh (heCtillivation of P or at oes from the Rind, He. 

In Letters to the Secretary. 

(By tlie llev. Ewwabd Whittle.) 

SIR, Od<iloi k, near Salisbury, March 14, 1796. 

A S information, whether it be the refult of (cien- 
^ tific rcfearches, or that of a more fimple 
nature, founded upon experience and well attefted, 
has always been thought advaiitageous to the public; 
I have ventured to fend to you (for the perufal of 
your rel'peftable and very ufefii.l,Society) the follow¬ 
ing letterj and if it fltould at all tend to the good 
of the community, my end will be abundantly an- 
fwered. And funher, if the Society fhould be of 
opinion that it may,*ilicy are at liberty to publilh it, 
with my name and place of abode. 

Perhaps, amongft all the various kinds of infor¬ 
mation, there may be times and feafons, w'hen that, 
which is the moft fimplc may be of the mod* genetjtl 
ufc, becaufe it can be more eafily and’more elTefta- 
ally communicated; and by every defeription of 
them, with greater facility, carried into praftice. 

Notwithftanding the tronlldcrate goodnefs of the 
Society, in informing the publick of the cheapefl 
method of raifing potatoes,^nd at this time to plant 
more than ufual, the growers of that ufeful root are, 
in general, fo bigotted, or rather wedded,’ to their 

old 
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old method of doing things, -that it is with the greateft 
difficulty they can be prcva,iled on to make iraprove- 
ifjcnts, although it would certainly tend to their own 
and the general good; and reUdered quite certain by 
experiments already tried. It is in confcquence of 
converfation with men of this defeription, that I am 
induced to trouble yoU with this letter, men who would 
not be convinced to the contrary, but that the de¬ 
caying potatoe afforded fo much more nouriffiment 
to the green which fprung from it, than could pof- 
fibly be afforded ffom a piece of rind, as would ren- 
da- the crop much more abundant; and affefted to 
difbelieve what was inferted in the Salifbury Journal 
by your Society, becaufe the perfons’ names, who 
^made the experiments, were not inferted. However, 
having been in the habit of planting potatoes for 
thefc 15 or 16 years part, I have been induced to 
make the following experiments: 

In the year 1790, I planted a large fquarc of po- 
utoesj otfe-third of which was loitb the rind, onc- 
thirffwlfh whole potatoes, and the other part with 
pieces, cut in the ufual way; and I affure you, when 
the fcafon came for digging, there was not the Icafl. 
vifible difference in the produce. 

lire following year, I pfaiucd in the fame row or 
drill, one whole potatoe, one piece, and one piece 
of rind, in which there was an eye, alternately; and 
when the feafon came; for digging, I was very care¬ 
ful in my, obfervation, but unable to perceive any 
difference ia the crop, , In 



ill the year 1793, when the fervant was digging 
up my potatoes, befides thofe fit for eating, I difeo- 
\ cred a great number about the Cze of a walnut, and 
Irora tha» to a hazel nut, which I ordered to be left 
m the ground. In the fpring of 1794 niy two po- 
tatoe beds were irregularly covered with greens, 
which fprung from tl*cfe fmall potatoes; I tlicrefore 
prepared, about the middle of April (for, on ac¬ 
count of tlic culdnefs of the laud, I have ;^ilways*had 
the bell crops from potatoes planted at that time) two 
other beds, about the fame fi/e, into which I tranf- 
planteJ thefe greens; about i-tiiirJ ot which had the 
feed hanging to them^ and about 2-thirds had nor, 
having dropped ofl'in drawing;..with thefe I planted 
one bed and an half, and made up the other half bed 
partly with whole, and partly with potatoes cut in 
the common way, fome in drills, and feme planted in 
holes made with a fetting-ftick; and I have to hate, 
that we were as exail as poliiblc (without weigliing 
or meafuring) incur obfcrvaii'. and we could not 
'’ifeern the lealt difference in tlie produff ion; and 
the croD, to all appearance, was quite as gogJ/rom• 
the fhoots as from tiie whole or the cut potatoe; and' 
1 am convinced, there is not the lead ncceff.ty for 
}>!anting the potatoe, in order to raifea crop; as the 
nnd, or ffioots, will proi-huc one effoally as good. 

1 he rcafon which induce'd me to make out the re- 
UKiiniiig half bed with whole and cut potatoes, when 
I befoic was fatisfieJ that the rind would anfwer the 
end, was, that if I had told mv neighbours that the 
ffouTs pro'iitced as goad a crop as the rind^and the 
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rind as the ihoots, they ^(fould have replied, “ that 
“ is very probable, but if you had planted whole, or 
“ cat potatoes, your crop would have exceeded ei- 

“ t! er;’’-With my belt wilhes for theprofperity 

of the Society, 

I am, fir, your obedient humble fervant, 

EDWARD WHITTLE. 


FROM THE SAME. 

SIR, 

I N anfwer to your favour of Sept. 8th, I have only 
to obferec, that I continue as ufual, to plant only 
the parings of potatbes, and the young flioots which 
occafionahy fnring from the very fmall ones, generally 
left in the ground as good for nothing, and which 
are feidom ;jicked out, except for the purpofe of 
cleaning tlii land. Sometimes I have planted them 
in drills, and fometimes in holes made with a flick, 
covering them with muc!:; but as to the manner of 
planting, I have never obferved any difference in 
the crops.—Lad year, indeed, I was from home a 
confiderable part of the. year, and I find the potatoes 
were cut in pieces when planted, but I have found 
no advantage by it in the prefent crop, except what I 
expefieu from new ground. 

When the potatoes are pared for planting, one or 
two eyes fliould be carefully preferved in every piece, 
and a fmall portion of the potatoes, about the fizc of 
an horfe-bean to every eye. 

I 5 m, fir, your obedient humble fervant, 

'EDWARD WIIUTLE. 
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ART. •VII. 

Account qf a Series of Experimentsy respecting 
Smut in Wheat. 

[From Jamks Jennings, efq; 

In a Lftter to James Gordon, jun. efq.] 

SIR, llarlington, Dec. 21, 1797. 

A S I undcrftand you are a member of the Bath 
Agricultural Society, I fend you an account 
of fome experiments made by myf’lf, relative to the 
diftemper in wheat called fmut, of burnt grain, on 
the truth and accuracy of which you may depend. 

1785. My crop was infefted with fmut to fuch 
a degree, that befides the lofs in quantity, the price 
was noi equal to that of my neiglibours by is. 6d, 
or 2S. per bullicl. 

on. 1796. I fowed, in two different gardens, 
iuund grains picked out of cars, part of wdrilK 
were fmutty, the produce was pcrfefdy found. 

I remained much at a lofs rcfpe6fintr the caufe of 
this difeafe, till the year 1789, when I was again 
called to attend to the fnjijeft by the following 
occurrence:—A neighbour reported to me, that, 
during his illncfs the preceding autumn, part of a 
field had been fown, and he found on his recovery, 
that the lime ufed to prepare the feed was old and 
much flacked with the weatherj ho therefore ira- 
^ OL. IX. H mediately 
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mediately fent to the kilh for fome quick lime to 
prepare the feed for thefemainder of the field; that 
which was prepared with flack lime was fmutty, 
the other produced found corn. 

Nov. btb, 1789. I divided half a pint of per- 
feflly found wheat into two equal parts:— 

ifl parr. Steeped in flrong brine and dried with 
• quick-Jiinc:— the produce perfectly found. 

2d, Rubbed with the black powder out of the 
fmut-balls,, and fteeped and limed as the for¬ 
mer:— t.'alf the produ-'C leus fniit. 
jsev. 1-C-. Bouglit of a neighbour one 
buihe! ot verv insutty wlieav, and divided it into 
three parts:— 

:fl:. Prepared wrd; brine and lime made into d 
ter :—prcduce vcrifmutty. 
cd, Sown dry, witiiout any preparation; — 
■ver\’ fmutty. 

gd, Waflicd in three wruers, then floated in brir/ . 

. .iind dried with quick lime:— nearly cLan. 

Oil. ^th., '791* Two pecks of the worll of the 
produce of iliC lafl experiment, were divided into 
four parts: — 

ifl, Steeped one hovir in flrong brine, and fown 
wet:— produce very fniutty. 

2d, Steeped in water only, aud dried with abund¬ 
ance of quick-limc:— not quite fo bad. 

3d, Sown dry, 'witiiout any preparation;— 
very fmutty. 


4th, Waflicfl 
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4th, Walhed in five wafers, till it appeared per¬ 
fectly clean, and then fown wet:— appeared to 
have hit little fmul, but when ihrejhed was tailed, 
on. I gth, 1792. Divided into four parts two pecks 
of the word; of the pioducc of the lad experiment: 
id. Sown dry:— nearly halffmut. 

2d, Wadied in five waters, and alfo* in Itrong 
lyc of wood-afhes, and then finotheied with 
quick lime;— nearly free from fmut. 

3d, Steeped in drong brine 1 .dhtin hour;— above 
haf fnut. 

4th, Wafhed in five waters, atel alfo in drong’ 
lye, and fown wet. - - raar fmut than pari 2 d. 
on. Hath. Of the fame wlieat, lowed acrofs a 
land five rows, containing each 330 grains;— 

id row, deeped in drong lye 2C hours;— had 
only three ears of fmut. 

2d row, fown dry;— about half fmut. 

3.1 rotv, deeped 20 hours in drong limc-W’ater:— 
cniy one ear of fmut. 

4th row, deeped in drong fait brine ao hours;— 
about two-thlrds was fmut, and jhc found ears 
were not f good as thefe of id row. 

5th row, walhed in five vraters, and then in drong 
lye, perfectly dried with quick lime, kept fix 
days and then fown; —perfedily found. 

On. gth, 1793. id, Sowed fix ounces of old 
fmutty wheat, the produce of experiment 3, 
1791, without any preparation;— produce very 
H 2 fmum. 
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fmult'j, and the ph'snts weaker than ihofe from 
nnv feed. 

id, Of the word of the produce of experiment 
3, 0 £t. 19, 1792, fowed ilb. deeped 20 hours, 
in one quart of water, to which was added one 
ounce of oil of vitriol,-and fow'n wet:— a fezu 
'ears of fmut. 

3d, i lb. of ditto, with two ounces of oil of vitriol: 
—C///7 two cars of fmut. 

4lh, 1 lb. of ditto, with three ounces of ditto:— 
perfeily found. 

5ih, lib. deeped 20 hours in drong brine:— 
I'cry f nutty, nearly half and half. 

N.B. By drong brine, I mean to bear an egg. 
t bill, 4 lb. deeped 20 hours in drong lime-water: 
—a little fmut, enough to tail the fample. 

7th, Part of t!ic fame wheat fown dry:— two- 
thirds were fnut. 

1 feel myfelf bound in judice to mention, tliat I 
had the fird hint of tlie ufe of oil of vitriol, in a con- 
verfation with Mr. Robert D. Hicks, a furgeon 
at Toddingtoij in Bedforddiirc. I have to obferve 
here, that in this, and in all my experiments, the 
brine feemed always to, injure the plants tlirougli 
the whole of tlieir progrefs, from their being fo\. n 
’till harved; but as it in fome degree wadied the 
feed, the produce b^ this means might be the lefs 
fmntty. As this experiment feemed to be very 
fatisfaefory, with regard to the good efi'e£f of oil of 

vitriol 
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vitriol as a preventative a^ainfl: fmut, I was defiroits 
to afeertain in what proponion it might, witft fafety, 

be ufed; and therefore made the following ex- 

* 

periments;— 

y/ten 28//>, 1794. Chofe forty fine grains of 
new wheat, and divided them into eight parts;— 
ill:. Steeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol.only^ ad. 
Steeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol and watclr in 
equal quantities :—Klid not grow. In both thefc 
cafes the wheat was fufpended,by liquid. 

3d, Steeped 20 hours in water with one-fifth oil 
of vitriol. 4th, 5th, 6th, yfh, and 8th, with, 
the proportion of i-yth, i-^th, i-iith, 1-21, 
and 1-31 of ditto;— ll.'cfe all grew well, as did 
fame unprepared. 

But 1 obferved that the plants from the prepared 
feed appeared to be the mod vigorous and handfome; 
and tirat the grubs which abounded in the ground, 
!•■( ined to prefer them. 

Qd. 1 ()tb. Being convinced, by the foregoing 
( xperiment, of the efficacy of the vitriolick acid iisr 
l aevcniing fmut, I deeped a great part of my feed 
wheat this year; the bag which was ufed for that 
purpofe burd on the loth, and let out about one 
gallon of the wheat, whicfi remained in the tub till 
this day, when, on taking it out I found it very foft 
and much fwoln, and I concluded that its vegetative 
power was dedroyed; I, however, fowed it wet, on 
a fmall parcel of ground, and raked it in by hand, 

and. 
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and, to my great furpriz^^^, in a fhort time found, 
from the quantity of plains on the ground, that it 
inufl: nearly all have grown. 

Od. 2iy?, 1795. Steeped one bufticl of wheat 
20 hours in oil of vitriol and water, in the propor¬ 
tion of I to 30; and by means of a balket, drained 
the liquid .from it, intending to have fown it the 
next morning, but a very heavy rain falling pre¬ 
vented the feed being fown till the 26th; during 
which time the feed became nearly dry, and had not 
fprouted, though' fome of the fume wheat, fteepcd 
jn water only, and not othcrwifc under the fame 
circumftances, had grown half an inch or more. 
The vitriolated feed was fown on half an acre of 
land at the time above-mentioned, but did not 
come up till the adjoining lands were all green, and 
not more than i-4th of it ever came up at all; and 
the plants were poor and weak for a length of time. 

From the foregoing experiments, it appears, 

• i/l. That the diforder is communicated by infcftion; 

ad, That the vitriolick acid deflroys that infcftion; 

3d, That the quantity fulEcient is as i to 30; 

4th, That a much greater proportion may be 
ufed with fafety; 

5th, That the feed Ihould not be fuffered to dry 
after it is taken out of the ftcep; but may remain 
in it fome time without danger. 

Vs 

I am, &:c* &c. 


'JAMES GORDON, jun. 
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[N. H. Some doubt having ^fcn in the Committee, whe¬ 
ther Mr. Jennings’s proportions of oil of vitriol to water, 
were eflimated by nveight, or by nuafun, and as on account 
of the diffeitncc in the fpecifick gravity of thofe fluids fome 
confiderable uncertainty might remain to the praffitioner; 
Mr. Slopek wasdcfired to procure from Mr. Gordon an 
explanation of the fa6t. Be therefore wrote to Mr. Gordon 
on tlie fubjecl, which produced the following anfwers: 

W. M. SecRtary.^ 


'I'o t!.f SKCRETARY. 

SIR, Moort-l’lafey Jan, 16, 1797. 

I N confcquence of a iette- I received from Mr. 

Slopi r, wlio I requefted would do me the 
favour of looking over the courfe of experiments 
that had been made to cure tite Smut in Wheat, and 
which I had communicated to you, I trouble you 
with this, lie IcjU me leveral queries, which were 
neccflary to elucidate the procefs of the e.\pcriTUents,^ 
'I'lic other fide of this contains the anfwer to them, 
from my friend Mr. Jennings, whofe care and 
accuracy in going through thefe experiments, and 
their fuccefs, make thcm’highly deferving the pub- 
lick attention. 

I am, fir. 

Your moll obedient humble fervant, 

JAMES cordon; jun. 
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_Froni Mr. JENNH^GS to Mr. GORDON. 

DEAR SIR, Ilarlington^ Jan. 13 , 1798 . 

T AM forry the want of being explicit in the 
accounj: of my experiments, fliould occafion you 
fo inuch trouble; I believe, however, that a fccond 
reading of my account will (hew that the time nc- 
cclTary for the wheat to remain in the deep is 20 
hours. In anfw'er to the other query, pleafe to 
inform your friends, that I go by mcafure; and that 
the quantity which, I have found fuccced, is as one 
gallon of oil of vitriol to thirty gallons of water. 
I’he wheat muft not be put into the deep till the 
heat is nearly gone off. 

It may be ailced, why I fix upon 20 hours as a 
proper time for the wheat to remain in the tub; my 
reafon is this: in mine, as in mod large farms, there 
is, an odd man employed about home even in feed 
-time; as foon as he has had his breakfad, he puts as 
much wheat as will be wanted for the next day, into 
the baiket, and lets it down into the tub, w'hcre the 
vitriol and water is; and the next morning, about 
five o’clock, the bafket is pulled up over tire tub to 
drain, that none of the vitriolated water may be 
lod, and the feed put into the facks jud before we 
fet offi and thus the bufinefs of deeping tlie feed 

goes 
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goes on regularly, withoij; any hurry or hindrance 
to the labourers etnploye’d in the other parts of 
the bufinefs. 

I am, truly your’s, 

J. W. JENNINGS. 


ART. VIII. * 
On Sundry Topics. 


[By Mr. John Filth am, Autbet of a Tour io the bit of Man-, 
in a Letter to the Secrefaiy.'] 


DEAR SIR, 

D e t ached as my purfuits have been from 
Agriculture, 1 feel cvei-)' degree of diflMcnce,. 
in prefuming to offer a few hints on a fubje£l ir. 
which individually, I am fo little con '.emcd, and, 
generally, fo little informed of. Yel, fir, to a per- 
fon alive to the bed intereAs of mankind, (fubordi- 
nately confidered) it muA be no fmall pleafure to 
trace the progrefs of that fociety, in which you 
bear fo confpicuous a part—to obferve fuch ample 
patronage, fuch fatisfa£lory refults, from your 
united exertiems. 


Some 
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Some writer remarks,/that whoever makes two 
cars of corn, or two blades of grafs, to grow upon a 
fpot of ground where only one grew before, deferves 
better of mankind, and does more eiTential fervicc 
to his country, than the whole race of politicians 
put together. 

While every confiderate jnind mufl deprecate that 
dereliction of human reafon, wliich alfociatcs fo Lirijc 
a portion of rational beings, in tlic Ifudy of the 
inltrumenrs of deftruftion, yours is the gratifying, 
the fuperior employment of turning the fword into a 
plonghllrare, and the pike into a pnining-knifc. 
It is youi’s not to exult over flaiightercd millions— 
but to pour the oil of gladncfs into the bofoms of 
thofe Icfs favoured with the comforts of life, making 
the earth vielJ more abundantly to their ncceHuies, 
(the moft innocent and laudable of all nurfuits ) and 
thcreb\- rendering their condition more confonant 
with the dignity of human nature. 

Friira what fatality, or from what circumhanccs 
“ivhappens, that many of the mod ufeful fcicnces are, 
as it were, reje^fed from pnblick feminaries of edu¬ 
cation, while the moft frivoiolis and ufelefs ones 
are adopted, 1 am at a lofs to fay; and why we are 
forbidden to iiivcdigatc rnnh, but expefted to ad- 
licre ro a fet of eflabliflied dogmas, may be tic- 
piored when, perhaps, the feafon of improvement 
is gone by, and focitl'ty left to pour an unavailing 
f, ar r ■■ t r ;■ f\dern of tuition fo weak and injurious. 

Icultuial 
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Agricultural trafts ^f<Sr inftance) I have not 
noticed encouraged in fchool libraries, or its objefts 
made any part of a tutor’s monitions. But, fir, 
what muft* be the cafe, if rational purfuits be not 
pleafingly enforced on the attention of the young 
enquirer? Why, if good feed be not fo'rtu, tares 
will ufurp its place, and fociety receive pofitiye in¬ 
jury, in proportion as the mental field is occupied 
by extraneous and frivolous matter- 

One part in thofe obje£ls which^fall within your 
cognizance, I have noticed with pleafure, and that is, 
in pointing out (even on a felfifh ground) tliat it is 
the intereft of mankind to treat all animals with 
kindnefs and humanity—to give them wholfome 
food, to work them moderately, and by keeping 
them warm, clean, and comfortable, fliield them 
from ihofc fcverlties* they are (comparatively) as 
fenfiblc to as ourfelvcs. 

Imprclled with a conviflion of the injuries they 
iV.llain from our-hands, I have ventured tq_Dl«ad 
the caufe of the Rights of Animals; and in tho 
European Magazine for January 1796^ &c. (if I 
recoileft) I publilhcd a fmall compilation on that 
important fubjeft. 

It is difficult for a young writer to advance any 
thing abfolutely new; little is left, but to prefent 
well-known faifls in a more ftriking point of view, 
and thereby riyct attention, and facilitate their 
reception. 

An 
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An idea has occurrcdxo me, U’hicli it was the 
primary objeft of this piper to communicate, that 
miglit facilitate the progrefs of agriculture and the 
arts, and prove lucrative in the adoption, and ad¬ 
vantageous to the publick. It is, to cflablifh a 
manufaflory upon an extcnfivc fcale, for making 
very fnull ntodels of all the inflruments ufed, in, or 
connected with hufbandry, upon a tmat, portable, and 
cheap plan; thefc again to be claffed in fma.ll cherts, 
comprifmg varieties of cac’u, 6cc. with plain deferip- 
lions. This would fell patent macitiacs, make pub- 
hek tl'.c moft ajtprovcd methods, be a plcafmg 
introduction into p/ivatc circles and fchools, and, 
by the attention they would excite be highly ufeful; 
Blight form an article of cut ions exportation, and 
enable us in return to receive foreign improvements; 
and open a way to the neafert portlble point of 
perfection. Topper-plates arc very inadequate to fo 
good a puriiofe, as it is conceived might be efiefted 
hy^ihis mode. 

There i:. another part of agriculture, to which I 
lliink attemion ihouid rtiongly be enforced, that is, 
liiat hcdgei_ Could be made fources of much greater 
profit than :u prcfcin is.attempted'. The elder^ I 
conceive, if j ianted on an extenfve fcale, would pro¬ 
duce molt valuable wnne, far fuperior to fome foreign; 
atid its underwood be productive and luxuriant 
enough for doinerticlv purpefes. Should w^e not 
iludy to cultivate our blcakcrt fpors, with plants 

moll 
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mod profitable and ufeful,'jis well as congenial? Arc 
there not trees or flirubs that would flonrifit in 
fuch fpotj, alftd bear fruits, whofc juices mfght be 
turned to 7 n-any pnrpol'es? 

Is not this the cafe with the berries of the ‘.jJAltcv, 
or mountain afir, in the coMefl parts of Wales, of 
which I have read, that its red berries, •fermented, 
afford a gratci’ul acid juice, which is ufed as com¬ 
mon beverage? 

Doulalefs from northern climates we might leant, 
what is mod ufcful, under fuch circumdances as itow 
prechuic the atl(tption of our ufu;;I fruits. 

I think plain indriiflions on alWupicks of fanning, 
if aJctpted on llic plan oi the moral trafts of the 
(iheap Repofitory, would be itighly beneficial; would 
fell among all farmers and young perfons about 
them, and thereby exclude tbofc pernicious work; 
that are now intruded on their attentions by indigent 
;u-;crants, and operating in the word way podlldc 
oil their morals. ' - * 

I have now to apologize for thefe few remarks— 
accept them a? a little tribute of regard for 3-our 
labours, tmd as from one who will be glad to em¬ 
brace any future opportunity that may enable him 
to co-operatc with the wifhes of the Bath Society. 

1 am, dear fir. 

Your mod humble fervant, 

Bath, 1797. JOI-IN FELTHA^L 
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AR**. IX. 

Description of a Draining-PlovcU. 

WITH A plate. 

• In a Letter to the Secretary. 

slR, ' Buscot-Park, 1797. 

I Send for your perufal, and to copy if you pleafe, 
a letter from my friend, the Rev. Moses Hodges 
Bartholomew, of Edgecot near Banbury, Oxon. 
You will have the goodnefs to favour me with your 
obfervations thereon, which I particularly requeft, 
havino: received information that in the rooms of 
the fociety there is a model of a Draining-Plough, 
very fimilar to Mr. Watts’s patent one. 

I am, fir, 

Your obedient humble fervanf, 

E. L. LOVEDEN. 

“ DEAR SIR, Edgecot, Dec. 28, 1797. 

“ I HAVE fent you a rough draught of a 
Plough, which I faw worked for the firfl; time in this 
country, on the 23dinftant; my engagements at this 
feafon have prevented an earlier communication to 
you, of a machine fo well calculated for your ufe on 
your panicukr land. The whole neighbourhood was 
quite ignorant of the method of proceeding, except 
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a nciglibovir of mine, it: no mechanick and 

never held a plough) to* whom the machine be¬ 
longed, and who bought it f»om the good effects he 
faw produced by it. A clofe of old paflurc land, 
containing fourteen acres, w’as completely under- 

draiaed in four hourii from the wetnefs of the 

♦ 

icafon the furrows were raollly full of.u'.uev, the 
ridges were call ratlu r high, to keep the laud dry, 
which occalioned the growth of rough grafs in the 
furrows, and which rather impeded the worK; the 
plough, from the rolling coulter, w'as put into a 
ditch that mounded the grou.nd, (fnlliciently low to 
t.ike off any water) and drawn up the furrows to the 
highth ground, at the depth of 15 inches: in a few 
minutes die water ran in aflrea'u t! rough the open¬ 
ing, and has continued to to do, though not in fuch 
quantities; the furrows are dry, and fo fmail is the 
upper appearance, that h feems only like a fmali 
^aaik of a wheel; there was unfurttusatcly a hcad- 
Irmd, with an open trench nearly hlled uii; the 
fevera! underdrains were croffed by one at the fame 
depth; along this trench a fircam to tl;: full lize of 
the bore immcdiarely followed, and ail the under- 
drains w'ere emptied by it, .-'xcept three, which, from 
the unevennefs of the Itr face, were not crolTcd, 
This ground was looked upon as a very dry one, 
except in wet feafuns; is rich pallure land, the foil 
rather clay, with now and then a tldn fcaly part. 
In very w'et lands double fliafis would be bell, and 
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the wheels fliould always^^e low; what I faw were 
too high, and eight or- ten horfes required; if you 
do not draw from the^ditch, you cannot work into 
it; therefore, put the plough into the ditch if 
polTible, or make a fliort trench to receive the plough 
when the ditch is on the further fide of the hedtre, 
with openings for the water to pafs. 

Thinking you would like to be forward in this 
great agricultural improvement, you arc troubled 
with this letter fcom an old friend. 

“ I am, dear fir, your’s, &c.” 


Exflanation of the Plate of a Patent Plough for Under dr amxng. 

No. 

1 Small Roller to prevent the Flot.gli from entering into 
the ground. 

2 A Rolling-Coulter to cut the turf and rufhes, to be taken 

out in Arable I.and. 

■ 3 i\ Fbt Share, edged in front. 

—A Bottom of the Share, round above •where united to the flat; 
oval at the bottom, and pointed to make an opening, 
for the water. 

5 Pinhead, by which the iliare may be fet to make the drain 

a certain number of inches from the furfacc, or Icfs deep. 

6 Ploagh-Beam, Itrong and plated. 

This Plough is worked by taking off the fore wheels of a 
waggon, or other low wheels, with the Shafts to the Axle, 
and a chain brought frora’\hcm to the hook A. 


ART. 
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ART. kill. 


Some furiher Practical Bemarhs on the Nature 
of Snr.ip and JVool; and the Disohdess of 
Snr.LP, Sic. 


(By Mr. J. CoLtiNS.) 


SIR, 


Devizes, Dec. 1797. 


T 71 71 TH a view to improve t’ne ^^ool of a flock 
^ ’ of fliccp, ai fheariny' rime take notice of the 
fleece when cut off; look at the bctcom or part of 
feparation; if it be JlitcJty-haircJ^ xa-xxV. that fheep 
for fale, or fatting, whatrve i other good qualities it 
may be polTcffed of. If thin of %\ool on the back, 
let that alfo be marked for fale, or fatting; becaufe, 
when it rains long or hard, the water penetrates 
cafily to the fkin on the back, wafiicb out the yoke, 
chills tlie fpinal murrew; the fliccp’i back in 
that cafe is raifed into a (tirve, more or let's as th» 
chill is greater or lets; and if i may be alt(Aved a con¬ 
jecture from analo'-’v among tlie imman laci, thc.ioi- 
malcatchescoldpicuut licnri!c=,:\c>;n''u;nptioii fulf -Wi, 
vhible by the Icauncfs ard Wk,'J'rcl> of tlie animal; 
and if it be not flopped, or inv b ih ihccj' dies rotten. 

In the choice of your fLcic tor flock, avoid 
as much as poiTiblc a medium between combing 
and clothing wool; as fuch would not be fo ufcful 
for either purpofe. Mark the llieep bearing ’fuch 
von. IX. I • wool 
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wool for falc, or fatting^ If your fhecp has a very 
coarfe breech, mark it for fale, or fatting. Separate 
all thefe, together with fcabbcd, giddy, fly-blown, 
foot-root, dog's or pig’s mouth, fcouring, or any 
having an infefiious diforder, from the flock—and 
on no account whatfoever fuft'er them to be with it. 

In the flrd choice of the ram or ewe, never go 
farther from your own firm, for any ram or ewe, 
than you can help; if yours be down land, buy from 
oflFthedown; if inclofed, from the inclofed; remem¬ 
ber to buy from worfe land, if poflfible, than your 
own, becaufc there is a greater probability they will 
thrive in your keeping; but take care not to keep 
them too well, as that may be attended with great 
inconveniences, if not with lols; for a fhecp flioulJ 
W'ork hard for its maintenance whilil in the flock, yet 
not be pinched; for then the fame or worfe incon¬ 
veniences, or lof-;, may follow. Choofe the hand- 
fomell fliccp pollible, but never ncgleft the coat or 
•flc'S^cc; if that be bad in either of the above-mentioned 
iiiltances, the flicep, whether ram or ewe, ought to 
be rejected, to ail intents and purpofes, however 
handfomc the ih.ipc nay be. St arch the coat of the 
ram narrowlv, to av«d a J^itched-bji' ed fleece, for 
this would fu iLimage yo'ir \v>ol i i two years, that 
it couki not be recoveied again, without changing 
your flock, in 12 or 14 years. Again, howeve- 
handfome the fhape, however fine the wool, rejei 
hiin'if he has not a clofe thick coat (in which is plent 

c 
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of yoke, a certain fign ofj health) along the back. 
The fame care fliould be ufed in choofing the ram, 
whether for combing or clothing wool. ,• Buy your 
ram a little before (hearing-time, if you can; not at 
any lair or raatkci, but at the farmer’s houfe; for 
then 3'ou will fee the ram as he is, w'ithout being 
fliorn or trimmed by the Jheep-barber, purpofely for 
falc; then yon will alio know the depth, oi ’engsh, 
of the ftaple; the fliortcr, finer, and thicker it is, 
the better for clotlung-wool; the longer, thicker, 
and finer, the better for combing-wool. As to the 
age of the ram, when to be bough*, I am not com¬ 
petent to decide. Some 1 have kaown to buy lambs 
at the cutting feafon; others, two-teeth; others, 
four-teeth. 

As to the ewes, they are rather to’bc raifed out 
of your own flock, than bought in from elfcwhere ; 
as they will be more naturalized to the foil, and 
other circumflances peculiar to the farm. 

In (peaking on. the diforders of (lieep, I do not 
pretend to treat of them under the notion of a (heep- 
lecch, or doffor, but only by obfervatic* and en¬ 
quiry of the fame things, of many diiferent people, 
as farmers, flicphcrds, dealers in flieep, and drovers; 
comparing their accounts tbgether, rejefting fanci¬ 
ful or improbable narration, and retaining fuch as 
feemed moll agreeable to that analogy which occurred 
to me in reading, or enquiry, concerning the human 
frame and its difeafes, ufing the hints my informers 

- furnhhed 
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furnlfhed me with, forjfurther and future enquiry, 
when I was not fatisfied. 


So?nc preliminary obfervaiions .—When a (lieep 
get a ftirgeon to open or diirc<fi' it; qct him to 
make Iiis remarks as he proceeds, you noting them 
down in a book provided fof that purpofe: tliiis do 
for-two or three (beep in every diforder; \ou will 
there!’}' acquire /ivill enouph to examine a di ad car- 
cafe by yourfelf. d'hen, by comparative anatomy, 
many probable ,conje(ftures may bciormed as to the 
diforder, and as to the remedies to be apjilied, noting 
dowii tl'.e time, and every other eircunillance, to¬ 
gether w ith the followir.r, effects. Tims, by little 
and little, an accurnulminn wii! be made of e.xj'cri- 
mental knowlcd. e (d the d'lorders utter,ding Iheep, 
and of a nut^ber of ufefu! icmedies, cither for pal¬ 
liating or curing various dilorders. 

I know not of any expreis treatife of the 7 n\o!cgy 
and cfle'A'.gy of a fheep, hog, or ox, but only partial 
■as fcattcred in various treatiles of anatouiy; Grow, 
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Ti>:i, and perhaps otlier; alfo; l)ut tltere is a very 
good one of the horfe, by Stubbs, at a.ilb b\ Ss: a i>i . 

Them', or confiunjvdon, is iretjiiciitb the effech 'd 
a cold, to which fheep arc very liabi'- who have 
thin coats, and lodge oa wet lands; as appears by 
their frequent coughing.* How tlie fiulcs get into 
the liver, I can nO' more account for than how 
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varous kinds of vvoi'ins arc ^rcd in the liumaa body» 
111 alinoft every part. 'I hc'queniun bovj? in many 
(.afes, is very diffirult to be anfwcrcd, nolwithftaiid- 
ing the facd may be certain. 

The /<,//--i/, or fal'ing olT of the hair or wool, 
arifcG, i!!., i’rom a ludden alteration from i feaiity 
to a full feeding:—2dly, From -a partial^fcie’ in 
the IpoL Vvhe.e it falls olf, on the neck, Iheuddcri, 
tlic back, or tl c rump; — gdly, 1 he Jhab, loofening 
i at the ground:—qthly, Cajr^nen, or fphacelus, 
which the 'ailing oil of the wool difcovcrs. 

The fiJ-rot, or by I’onie calk'd, the genet, is 
ik.u In moll iarueian.i ihephetd^ to be intefti- 
ou a ’1 he bell informaiii ■ I cAn get conccnimg 
thi", is, ih u Iwt'veen the (daws a: the fore-leet (as 
1 tlo rail i'md it attacks the hird-lect)' a Iwelhng is 
j'en.en'(. dl, vd.iich renJsho leparate the claws in lome 
dc'p'ce. On uiuec/'ing or lancing it, a be/iry %aorm 
i. r-c,en unt-nhc jhicc being, aiminted with fome 
i/Mii!.ient, and bound up lur a tew days, the cure h 
c lU eded. 

'1 lieeener.dly proceeds iron* the far- 
iiier’s poveity, ■ a- coveioulneis, in giving very o.ai 
ha\ for their u,.Iter provilion, which they do not 
cat; and is very e ihly difceriTcd by a flight infpcTtion 
of the flock when in fold. 

'I’he adilordt'r unknotvnto ouranceflors, 

liut, by comparing the dilTerent accounts of the ef- 
Ichs together, appears very plainly to me, to* be a 

paralytick 
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paralytick ftroke, affe^tiltlg the fpi«al marrow; but 
whether I am right or wrong in my conjeflurc, time 
pay difeover. 

The red-water, or the dropfy; as the animal fwclls, 
the blood almoft ferum, watery bladders in different 
parts, chiefly in the fore-part of the animal’s body, 
and-the ikin when ftript off has red fpots in various 
parts, and of various fizes. My conje^ture is that the 
wool,ufualiy called frothy, owing to this diforder; 
a want of yoke^ drynefs, karjhnefs, thin and weak 
Jiaple, foon becomes dead, little or no proof; on 
breaking it cries out, and much duff flies off. All 
thefe fymptons are to be found in wool, where the 
fheep are fed conftantly on a very light, fandy, arable 
foil, as Urchinficld, Herefordlhire. 

The Jlone is not a common diforder—I have never 
heard but of one inttance of it, viz. a two-toothed ew'c 
belonging to Mr. T. Etheredge, yeoman, Brough¬ 
ton, Hants. It pined away and died—on opening it, in 
the bladder was found a calculus, the fize of a mid¬ 
dling marble, loofe, round, with ftiort fpines, coated 
externally white as chalk; internally, or rather under 
the external coat, rather dark. It is in my cuftody. 

The fly, or maggot ;> if this happen before Ihear- 
ing, the (lieep is indifpofed, and does not yield a pro¬ 
per quantity of yoke, and thus it becomes a proper 
nidus for the fly to fpit its eggs in, which are foon 
hatched by the heat of the body. I'hc maggots 
immediately feed on the flefh of the fliccp; but, if 

they 
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they arc not deftroyed by applying tar, or fome other 
known rcmccl3’, to the aggrieved place, (a good pro¬ 
ve! b, not to lofc the flreep for a penny-worth of 
tar) tliey incrcafe fo fall in number and fize, that 
the (hcep itfelf is loon doftroyed. The anack is 
ulually near the fliort ribs, after flteai-ing, if warm 
moJl weather, which in fome meafure hjndcr'; the 
yoke from ruing, (efpecially in unhealthy flicep ) tjte 
flics more particularly attack the Ihecp, as the flouts 
or dun-flies do horfes, in the like fort of weather.— 
N. B. "dhe wool incrcails in fuch’lheep, as to its 
fineneJs and foftnefs, near and on ‘lie place aflefted, 
and it has always a yellow-greenijh coloui. 

Giddmefs. dhis is faid .o arife from a worm, or 
maggot, under the horn, on eaacr fide, and that 
the turning round is thcefFeft of this worm or mag¬ 
got. I have heard of' cr/ivs being giddy alfo, and that 
a perforation has been made near the horn, the 
v.-oim or maggot taken out, and the animal cured. 

Broken-mouthed. A manifed fympcom of ^^e 
and decay. 

The worm in the tail. Tlie hair drops off, the 
animal reflltfs, frequently rubbing the part aflefied, 
hindered from eating quietlj its food by fmart or 
pain. (C^cfy. Whetlier'if the part were to be 
opened, the worm taken out, ;uid a plaflcr applied, 
the cure might not probably be elTciftedr) 

'Ihe Jhab,fcab, or itch, faid to be infciftious; I am 
told there arc living infeas, whether of the fame 

form 
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form as in the human itch, I do not know; once I 
faw a fcabbed fliecp walked with human urine, the 
confequence whereof ^^as, tliat in a day or two the 
fcab fpread fo far as the iTcin was wetted with the 
urine. The ufual remedy is tobacco, fteeped in wa¬ 
ter (called lhab-water) with fpme oil or fpirit of tur¬ 
pentine added thereto, and the aggrieved part walked 
therewith.* N.B. The tobacco often bought for 
this purpofehas very little virtue in it, therefore the 
water can be bi^t very tveakly impregnated with its 
qualities; on which account, it feems to follow, that 
tobaccc'-water has little or nothing to do in the cure; 
but allowing it to<bc an nfeful ingredient towards a 
cure, it fliould feem molt reafonable to u(e the 
ftrongefl tobacco that could be procured, as there 
mull be molt viriue therein, whatever that virtue be. 
Bat as it is always ukd with oil or fpirit of turpen¬ 
tine, it feems to me pioltible that the turpcniinc is 
the fpecific, properly lowered down vsith water ac¬ 
cording as the calc may r"quire. ■ I am jull now in¬ 
formed by a f;rnvr, that his flicpiterJ gets llrong 
tobacco and flowcr-lnlphur, and hoi!-- m the yncai- 
brtne, and afterwards jHits into it foine oil or fpirit 
of turpentine; ufmg it.wiiliout any water, and by 
applying it in fmall quan’itits, fm ls it elfedtual. He 
does not know the jwojtonion of tlit ingredients; but 
this mav be guelfcd at, or found by experiments. 

Sm.iil and large Ttfb. — Thtfe abound moll with 
the animal that is difeafed, and may therefore be 
• confidcrcd 
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cosTiderecl as a fign of unhealdunefs. \Sec Redi de 
An abundance even of the fmall ticks gives 
the wool ayellowifh, greenifli colour, the fitienefs and 
Ibftiu'fs is iiicreafed thereby. The large tick I have 
only found in the SuiTex and Herefordfhire wool; in 
the latter, I have never fouiid any harm tliercfrom; 
but in the Sufiex wool and (Itecp it produces .mich 
hann to both. 1 he creature is flat of body, brownffli, 
wirli fome svliitc flrcaks on its back ; fix legs; uitha 
flat probofeis, with three uotchc'', like the teeth t f a 
fjw, ('U each fide, Mitli tliis it inlinuates t^) it^ head 
into the pelt of the iheep, fo tha'. it cannot quit its 
hobl voluntarily; loon after its lugs drop oil —a fcab 
i t r.iifed, out of which oo7(o from time to lime a i'mall 
quaniit) of ichorous moulure. '1 he fcab fpreads as 
the animal grow's—others are generated; and the 
evil is (.xtended fometimcs to the great lofs of the 
farmer: fomc farms are more fubjC'fl to it tlian others. 
A kwvcrycoarfe Lairs grow through the fcab, con- 
1: lerably coarfer than the furrounding wool. "Hie 
fize of a full-erown tick is nearly that of a miJdiiiig 
horfe-bean. d'be whole body appears ffllcd with 
blood, and on opening a dry dead tick, the blood 
crumbles, and looks very like fmall grains of gun¬ 
powder, browniih, and not fliining. 

Dog~uvrricd, hiuen, or torn. I’his frequently 
arifes from the negligence or impatience of the fhep- 
lu rd; from his dog or dogs not being properly 
broke in; from the dogs of paflengers; from dogs 

who 
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who arc accudomcd to run after flicep, wherever 
they f-c them; and from the fliecp-biting dog, who 
catches the iheep, ufually lambs, by the throat, ma¬ 
king a hole, with one of his holders, into the jugular 
artery or vein, and fucks the blood till the lamb or 
lliccp dies. If the dog be mailer of his trade, he 
feldom tears *1.- viflim, and hard’y le->vcs a fign where 
ills mifc’def was done. The<e things ought to be 
attended 'o with care, witc tulnef., and diligence. 

The /iagi^ers. /I his dilordcr atracl > Iambs. When 
ewes and lambs arc pin into water-meadows in the 
Ipring for feeding, it is iiltial to bin die off a quantity 
at a time, according to the number, and tlm I nnh 
ot lime they are to be fed; in the hurdling it oil, 
there is what is called a eu/e, lafiiciemly open to Jet 
the lambs through, and keep the ewen. back; the 
Jambs having the milk of the ewes and the firil-run 
of the grafs, the largcll, llouicll, and bell of them 
frequently die of this diforder, which feems to be of 
atvapoplcehick kind, from a too great fulnefs of blood. 
If difeovered in time, the ihe-phonis frequently bleed 
them in tlic eye-vein, and tluis a cure is obtained. 

'I’he dnil is mentioned bciore, Chiery. If the 
fhcep whicli are cotted every night, as in Hereford- 
Ihire, MonmomhUiire, Sliropflaire, See. are liable to 
be hurt by this dilordcr? 

N. B. When fuch a multitude of fhcep died after 
fltearing in June 1795, 1 found by enquiry the) 
were of the bell, floutefl, and heakhiell fheep; as 

the 
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the weather was fevere, tliey, to get away from it, 
iTot fo clofe together, that they were ftified; whci ;a:. 
ihc wcakt r, not being able to thrufl; in fo clofc, 
cfcaped with their lives, as very few' indeed of the 
latte*', in comparifon to the former, died. 

It has been a cuftyin, time immemorial, among 
the f.irmcrs on the Suuih-Dow’ns, after fhearii'..*, for 
a few days, if the weather appear to be inclement, 
wi:)d),orwei,to houfe their flock- i't their b.irns, as 
they are generally empty at that feafon: and this, or 
f->me flica precaution, feems to be called h.-r, by ex¬ 
perience of the dangerous effcfSts i l cold on a newly- 
thorn flieep. « 

The lafJi, or f:o,'rin -. Query. If from roo-moifi 
f.'.jd, indigeflion, gripin ;, or what other caufe? If 
net flopped, it generally proves inortal. 

S'jm: fCIV Remedies nfcd ^jvith fiuccfs. 

Tay\ for a cut in flicaring, and to anoint the place 
e'ure the jiics have blown. 

D.iffj's f. 7 /.v;>-has been given for diforders iiv-thc 
bowels, as vveli of jheep as of horfes and oxen; to 
be worked oil with plenty of water-graei, as rli.it 
tends to prekive the bowels eaf). 

A fliect of writing pai*sr, boiled in one quart of 
milk to a pint, the whole*t«r He given to a cow at once 
ior the lajh; at twice to a jiseep; to be repeated as 
the cafe may require. 

Bugkfs. Ointment made from the roots of bu- 
glofs, when in the fulnefs of bloflbm, pounded and 

boiled 
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boiled in unwaflicd butter, then flraincd into a pot 
for ufe. Thij. is exceeding good forbruiles, /trains, 
fweliings, infrde or outftJc, for man or bead ; let it 
be made /Irong of the root, well boiled, but not 
burnt. It is a root fcarcc to be had, ver) plenty fume 
years in one place, and in that place noiie to be had 
for many years after. 

Prejervation of the Health of S/accy.—Let the far¬ 
mer frequently look over his flock, and fee that their 
tails are kept clean; for il'y.re is !io animal which I 
am acquainted with, but limns mucii as pollible 
ks own dung; and therefore it rnu/t be very noifomc 
to the flieep, to haye fuch a ipiaiuity ii.mging on to 
its tail and breech as I hi\c lomcrimes feen, bcfi.le 
the extremely-d.lgu.'iiiig appearance which it gives 
to a handfome animal. Never fuder them to lodge tv, o 
nights in the fame lo'J ; it is better to fold over twice 
tlian to do thus. I am iwluiine 1 , llieep taint where 
they have hern fooncr than other animals, pcrliajis 
beqi^Lufe of their numbers. 

The defiga of my former letter (as well as tliis) 
was only to uc confidered as hints, to be purfued in 
enquiries whicii fhould be made refpecting wool 
aTnongd. the wool-ftapleis^ rather than the farmers, 
clothiers, gentlemen, or tlohle-inen, (yet not to the 
exchtfion of them in the enquiry) hccaiirc the (c would 
have merely local exp-ricnce; whereas the wool- 
ilapler frequently buys in fcveral counties, dillridts, 
and fitUAtions, large and finail wools. "*Again, his 


exam mat'Oil 
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examination goes to all thefe in general, to every 
fleece in particular, and to every part of the fleece in 
Ipccial. If he has the knowledge of his buflnefs, is 
a workman therein, and has made pertinent obferva- 
tions as lie wt'iit on, lie mud be, in a greater or IcITt 

dc'>., a man of cxpjrricnce; and ronf queiuH’ ii.e 

nu/il: proper perfon to be enquired of, as to paJg- 
m'nc abo'jr w'oo). 

T. COLLINS- 


J^OUTSCRIPT. 


IT llipt my memory in !"v lad letter, tcf men- 
rion a very common diiorihr ewes are liable to after 
yeaning, a j}oppj;:c :n the Lu lej' dadlt of the uJder, 
runietinKs in that Iciding to on., of the nipples and 
t ■ netitnes to both; the udder iwCs univcrfaily with 
partial hard knob', which roen bring on an infiam- 
mahun, and if not flopped, perluips in the cotirfe of 
iwciuy-four hours part if not the whole of the udder 
mouiiies, and as the momfic.uion proceeds rapidly 
the iliecn dies. Tiie intention is to (lop the mortifi- 
ratiiui. '1 he proccis of cure—is to clip olFthc W'ool, 
as cloie as poflihic, to open witii a razor or other very 
llnu p inflrumciu, the princijial kiiSeal duft or dufts, 
to l(]ueezeout the morbid matter, and put in a little 

• frc£h 
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butter; to keep the flieep fcparatc from the flock. 
The cwc frequently lofes the ufc of one teat, and 
fometimes both; if but one, flie will maintain the 
lamb; if both, the lamb to be taken from her, and 
the ewe to be fittted. 

On the fubjefl: of the diforders of flieep, confult 
the fliepherds rather than the farmers, as they arc 
eonflantly with the flock; and though many of them 
are very Ignorant perfons, ncverthelcfs confult even 
thefe, as they may poflably know from tradition fome 
things exceedingly valuable. Note down what they 
fay as particularly as you can, under its proper head. 
Many things wortb knowing may be thus collefied 
together, from facts and experiments. Thus the 
figns, the fymptoms, the progrefs, the cfTeiffs of the 
diforder—the medicines, the quantirv, quality, time, 
manner of application, feafon ol ;hc year—the efitfts, 
cure or death. Open the carcafe—regifler what is 
difeovered. 

..Attend to local obfervations. On Lockcrly Com¬ 
mon, Hants, fheep not bred on the common rnoftly 
rotted; Broughton Marfli, Hants, (before inclofed) 
frequently rotted in tlie fummer feafon. C^iery. If 
a flrong decoction of hyfl/^p were to be given to thofe 
flieep which are bad in a cough, at the beginning, 
might it not be of great ufe.^ As it has been called, 
time immemorial, “ The befom of the flomach.” 
At leaf! it may be tried with a little trouble, and 
at a fmkll expence. 


To 
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It would be ufcful to liave drawings or prints of 
the animals infefting Ihcep; the fluke, the foot- 
worm, the giddy-worm, the maggot and the fly pro¬ 
duced therefrom; the large tick, the fmali tick, the 
lhab-infeft, the loufe; which may be infpefted by 
any gentleman or farmer wifliing it. 

Great attention lltould be paid to prevent, the 
tainting of the walk or fold, as it may be the occa^-- 
fion of many diforders, efpecially in fpring when the 
grafs is tiajh, and the flieep are fed inoflly with tur¬ 
nips ; they are very fubjeft to fee uVing at fuch times. 

Turnips hurt the quality of the wool, making the 
flaplc thin, weak, and hungry; ^anJ, therefore, the 
damage to the combing-wool is unknown, much of 
It going to the pinncls. —Rape has not been obferved 
to have tliis efleft. 

In Suflex, on the Sduth-Downs, thofe farmers who 
have been dcfirous to amend their wool, have made 
it a conllani practice to enejuire of the locol-Jlapkrs^ 
vi what farm the bell wool was found? And thus 
concluding the befl rams are produced; fuppofmg as 
t/rv buy many parcels of wool, and fec'm'jre, they 
arc the bell judges, relying on them for fuch recom¬ 
mendation; and, therefore, it behoves the farmer, 
vvhofe flock is thus dillingfiiihedi, to endeavour, to the 
l)e{l of his abilit), to fupport the credit of his flock, 
iiis ow'ii honour, and that nothing but truth fliould 
inpear in the difpofal of his rams to other farmers, 
ii W'as thus Mr. Robcrt Palmer, of Ghinting- 

Farni, 
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Farm, near Seaford, Suffcx, fiipported his credit and 
fame for a long fcrics of yam. 

The proverbs, local obfervations, fpeeches, com- 
parifons with ancient laws, to be collefled; and at 
the lame time, the people’s own interpretation or 
application of tliein. 

Hint: might not a yearling or two go with the 
when tbey arc fed with hay, to eat the leavings? 
Their chir.g would be more vaduable than ihofe leav¬ 
ings towards the manuring of the land. 

Query. Concerning theysfe of a lliecp, wliai it is? 
Its proper quantity? Its u(e both to the llieep and the 
wool? Its effects as. to a redundancy or deficiency to 
the flieep and its wool? If ever a total want of it? 
If the like to be found in any other animal? Whe¬ 
ther llieep ever fweai? 

There is nothing farther oedurs to me as to llieep 
or wool, as falling within my experience or ob- 
fervation. 

* I remain, with all due refpeft, &cc. 

J. COLLINS. 

Mr. Mattbeu’s. 
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-ART. XIV. 

A s/iorf account of the long EAnrH-IVojtM, which 
preys on the Roots of Wheat Plants. 

In a Letter JO the Secretary, 

iBy Francis Furbee, Bailiff to J. P. Andeeoow, eiq.'l— 

SIR, llenlade, April 24, 1797. 

M y inafter has ordcrec’ ntc to* lend you a parti¬ 
cular account of the worm found at the root, 
devouring the plants of wheat.oi many fields iu 
this neighbourhood. 

I found this worm fini iu lia'P an acre of tranf- 
plaiued wheat, about the 24th of March, which 
made me inclinable to’fearch in another field the 7th 
of April, where the wheat plants have been going 
off ever fince they firfi: came up, to fee if I could find 
oiu the worm there. In that field I found fcorei-of 
plants totally deltroyed by this worm, w'herc I found 
from one to three under each plant; fome part of 
uic field was rollexl the 3 d of March, but thew.irin 
was juft the fame in the roll’d wheat as in the other 
part of the field that was not rolled. 

Ihe worm is red, or rather of a yellow caft, and 
Its make is about one inch long, with eleven or 
twelve joints, a hard fliell, white within, fix legs 
before, and one behind, with a black do'vt’ny or 
VOL. IX. K hairy 
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iiairy head, and two little fpots on the back, near 
the tail part. The wheat is attacked by them under 
the furface of the earth, about the ilTuing point of 
the coronal root; and they do not leave the plant 
till all the nourifliment or moifture is drawn from it. 

It is the general opinion that the dry wcatlier, at 
and after the wheat feed-time, may occafion the 
worm; and it is obferved here, that the wheat is bell 
where the ground had w'orked dead at the time 
of fowing. 

I am, very rcfpe<ftfully, fir. 

Your muft obedient humble fervanr, 

FRANCIS FURBER. 


[N. 0. T!ic infcJI above-deferibed is a well-known, tho’ 
in lome places an unexpected, enemy to wheat crops, which 
occafions great dedruciion. It may be a fruitlefs liopc, that 
a radical remedy will be found for fo fecret and formidable 
an evil. I’ut as it is polTible that this infect maybe chiefly 
generated by fome particular kinds of manure, or circum- 
hances ot foil and feafon; an ingenuous obfervation may 
go, in fome degree, to the difeovery of thecaufej it is much 
to be defired, that thofe who may happen to afeertain any 
new fafts on the fubjeef, would be careftil to impart them; 
and above ail, to impart the knowledge of any fuccefsful 
means of preventing or lefTening the evil. Sec. | 
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ART. XV. 

.^71 Accomt of the principal English Gsasses, 
with Descriptions of their respective Excellencies 
and Defects, in regard to Agricultural v<;es: 

T'o which are fubjoined, a’Schcnie, exhibiting thofe relative 
qualities at one view, and an Alphabetical Lift. 

The whole, with Specimens of each Grafs, being a prefcnt to 
this Society, by the ingenious Mr. William Soi.e, of 
Batli; and kept in the Society’s Libn^for the infpeclion 
of the members.- 


No. I. * * ^ * * * * ^ 

2 


3. Agrostis Canina. 
Brown Bent. 


T^HIS is not a bad (heep-grafs, though vaftly in- 
ferior to (heep’s-fefcue. It grows on Mendip, 
.ind Bagftiot and Black heaths, abundantly. It is 
not a good cow-grafs. 


4. Agrostis Capillaris. 

« • 

Fine Bent. 

This is the beft of the Bent tribe, as it makes good 
hayj its grafs, alfo, being more nourilhing than the 
reft of the Bents; but vaftly inferior to the Pons or 
Fefcues.—.'We have it in all our paftures about fiath. 

5. Agrostis 


K 2 
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5* Agrostis Pumita. 

Dwarf-Bent. 

Very limilar to the foregoing, if not a variety of 
the fame. It grows abundantly on the higher parts 
of Mendip. 

6. Agrostis Stolonifera. 

Creeping-Bent. 

This is the farmer’s couch, and a great pell to corn¬ 
fields. And iijlthough all forts of cattle eat it, it is 
not a nutritious grafs; therefore totally unworthy 
cultivation. 

« 

« 

7. Agrostis Palustris. 

Mavjh-Bait. 

This grafs claims an equal title to be the Mading- 
ton long grafs, as either the BoaPaluJiris, or Fejiuca 
Fluitans; for I find it growing in equal proportion 
on the fame mead with either of the above. It is a 
good grafs for wxt meadows and paftures, where 
better would not thrive. We have it in Newton- 
mead abundantly.— Refer to No. 61, 96, and 97. 

8. Agrostis Alba. 

White-Bent. 

This is a foft wafliy grafs, affording but little nou- 
rilhment. It is common in wet, fandy places; e. g. 
Pi'S on Hounflow'-Heath, and in fome parts of 
G! .1! '.'onb u ry Moor. 

9. Agpos':;s 
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g . Acrostis Minima. 

Mentioned by Stillingfleet in Wales, but not 
found at pvefent. 

lo. Aira Christata. 

Crejied Hair~Grafs. 

This is a middling grafs, its hairinefs betokens its 
coarfenefs; but its being feldom found in bloflbrr-i 
even where it abounds, denotes alfo that it is not re- 
fufed. I obferved on Gog-Magog Hills, in the year 
1775, apiece of ground detacheef for mowing, in 
which this grafs W'as predominant, and in full bloom; 
but I could find none of it withojit the hedge. I 
therefore conclude it to be a paffable grafs for fheep 
and deer. We have it on Claverton-Down. 

11. Ai«a Ccerueea. 

Blue Hair-Grafs. 

This is a fen grafs^ of fome account in the Ille of 
Ely, Avliere they make befoms of it, called bent-be- 
fims; but no ways fit for cultivation, it being fo 
hard and four that nothing cats it. We have it on 
Glaftonbury Moor abundantly. It grows to fix 
feet in height. , 

12. Aira Aquatica. 

Water Hair-Grafs. 

This is a very fweet grafs, abounding with fugar, 
and is excellent for butter and cheefe; but cannot be 
cultivated, as it muft have water to grow in. We 

have 
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have it in ponds and water-grips about Hampton, 
and the ditches in Glaftonbury Moor, abundantly. 

This grafs contributes greatly to the fweetnefs of 
Cottenham cheefe, and to the finenefs of Cambridge 
butter. 

13. AirA CiCSPlTOSA. 

Turfy Hair-Grafs. 

This is a (lately, elegant grafs; but fo rough and 
harlh that nothing eats it. We have it abundantly 
in all our woods. It grows from five to fix feet high. 

14. Aira Flexuosa. 

Purple Hair-Grafs. 

This grafs has pretenfions to merit for fwect mut¬ 
ton, it being a principal grafs on Banftead-Dotfrn, 
Mendip, &:c. and is equally fine and nutritive with 
(lieep’s-fefcue; but yields to* that in not being fo 
produdlive, and in being difficult to cultivate. Shep- 
ton. Beacon, and Mendip, are the neared places to 
J^th where I have found it. 

15. Aira Montana. 

Mountain Hair-Grafs. 

A good venifon and mutton grafs; but, like the 
foregoing, impatient *of cultivation. Found on 
heaths at Maiden-Bradiey. 

\ 6 . Aira Canescens. 

Grey^Hair-Grafs. 

This is an excellent (heep-grafs, and but little in¬ 
ferior to (lieep’s-fcfcue; but as it affedls fand and 
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fca air, it is difficult to raife. It is the predominant 
grafs of Maiden-Down, and all the downs between 
Exeter and Bridport. It would be worth trying on 
poor land. 

17. /iRA PRCECOX. 

Earlyt Hai^-Grnfs. 

This dwarf grafs comes up and ripens in ten weeks, 
it is not fit for cultivation.—St. Vincent’s Rocks. 

18. Aira Caryophyulea. 

. Silver Hair-Grafs. 

A pretty grafs to look at, but an unprofitable one; 
affording but few radical leaves* and being but a 
ten-weeks plant.—Maiclen-Dowm. 

Mr. Stilmngfleet thinks better of it than 

I do. , 

19. Alopecurus Pratensis. 

Meadow Fox-Taif Grafs. 

This is an excellent grafs, either for pa{lure*or 
hay, and is very produftive. We have it in our beft 
paftures, about Laycock-Abbey abundantly; and it 
is one of the firft dairy-graffes. 

• 

20. AlopecurIis Aorestis. 

Fox-Tail of the Corn-Fields. 

A fweet grafs; but being an annual, is not au 
objeft' for cultivation. In corn-fields.—HamptoU, 
Bathwick, &c. 


at. Aiope- 
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ai. Alopecurus Geniculatus. 

Floating Fox-Tail Grafs. 

This grafs is too fmall for cultivation, c/pecially as 
it loves water; but it is a moll excellent flieep-grafs, 
where it takes to grow fpontaneoufly. Witnefs that 
fine cxtenfive common between the New and Old 
PalTages at Auft, and on which this is the predomi- 
ilant grafs. All palTengers, who look about thern, 
muft be aftonilhed at the quantity of flock which 
that common .fnpports; an i more fo, when they 
obferve this poor, negletSed little grafs to be the 
hero of the place.—We have but little of this grafs 
about Bath. I have feen it in a pond near Wraxall. 

22. Alopecurus Bulbosus. 

Bulbous Fox-TiTi Grafs. 

I’his is a very fweet grafs, and refufed by nothing 
that eats grafs. f’ound in fandy pafturcs about 
Burnham and Barrow. 

- 23. Alopecurus Mokspeliensis. 

Sand Fox-Tail. 

An annual, not worth cultivating. Found on 
fands in Effex. 

24. Alopecurus Ventricosus. 

Panic Fox-Tail Grafs. 

A vcr}'^ rare grafs, but not a very valuable one, 
being an annual. Found in a fandy corn-fieki near 
Wraxall-Ponds. 


25. Antho- 
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25* Awthoxanthum Odoratum. 

Sweet Spring-Grafs. 

This grafs, like the rough Cock*s-Foot, is always to 
be found in flower in paftures that are well flocked,, 
which leads me to conclude, it is not over-reliflied 
by cattle in general; and therefore not defervingthe 
great charafter which fome authors have given of it, 
merely on account of its fragrance; which, perhaps, 
is the very reafon why brutes rcjctfl: it; fince we fee 
that fweet-meats pall our appetites,, inflead of afford¬ 
ing nourifliment. 

It alfo affefts poor, fandy grounds; and is found 
very fparingly in our rich paftwes about Laycock, 
Melkfham, and Chippenham; but abundantly on the 
fandy foil of Spy-Park, Wraxall, and our poor land 
under the Sham-Caftle, and the two Starve-Alls. 
Yet it might do very well fown in the ratio of one- 
eighth. For though we cannot dine on fugar, yet 
it has its ufe. 

26. Arukdo Phragmites. 

Common Reed. 

Its economical ufe is for thatching, for which pur- 
pofe it is fuperior to any thing growing in England, 
being neater and more durable than any other 
thatching. And fince the improvement of the fens, 
by draining, it is become fo fcarcc as to render thofe 
pieces of water, which produce it, of almoft equal 
valup to the drained grounds, as it bears afihis time 


a con- 
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a confiderable price. We have it fparingly in fomc 
places by the fides of our Avon. 

27 . ArUNDO CALAMAGROSXrs. 

Hedge-Reed. 

A {lately grafs, and an ornament to the banks and 
hedges j but that is all, being rejefted by all forts^of 
cattle. Grows m the hedges between Hinton- 
Abbey and the church. 

28. * .Arundo Epigeios. 

Small-Reed. 

This grafs is peculiar to the fens about Ely; no¬ 
thing eats it; it is called, by the fen-men, Maiden- 
Hair. HalTocks of it dug up are converted into 
pefTes for churches, &c. 

29. Arundo Arenaria. 

Sea-Reed. 

This grafs is of great fervice in keeping up the 
fand-banks againft the fea-fide. There are alfo very 
good befoms made of it at Axbridge. They call 
them fedge-beforas. It grows in vaft abundance, for 
eight miles together, about Burnham and Barrow, 
in Somerfetfhire. 

30. Avena Nuda. 

Naked Oais^ or Pillars. 

This is reckoned amoQgft the indigenous plants of 
England, but I have never found it wild; it is cul¬ 
tivated 
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tivated in Cornwall at the Land’s-end, and makes 
exceeding fine oat-cakes. It has alfo the good qua¬ 
lity of thriving on the poorefl; land. 

31. Avena Fatua. 

Wild-Oats. 

A great pert to corn-fields. 

32. Avena Pratensis. 

Meadow Oat-Grafs, 

This is a tolerable good pafture-grafs, efpecially 
for poor, brafhy, and {tony land; as it will thrive 
where the Pcas^ its betters, iviH not. It grows 
abundantly about Farley quarries, and high banks 
on the edges of King’s-Down, Chapel-Plaifter, &c. 

33. A’J’ena Pubescens. 

Hairy Oat-Grafs. 

Not worth cultivating, being too rough to be 
pleafant. Grows in (tony, braihy land, as in •paf- 
tures about Badminton. 

34. Avena Flava. 

Tellow Oqt-Grafs. 

This is a tolerable fweet grafs, though vaftly in¬ 
ferior to the Poas and Fefeues. It is common in dry 
paftures, as the-Common-Houfe clofes, Bath. 


35. 'Avena 
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35. Avena Elatior* 

Tall Oat-Grafs. 

This grafs is very luxuriant in its grov'th; it is 
rather coarfe, but makes tolerable good hay. It is 
common in all meadows. 

36. Briza EIedia. 

Common ^aking-G rafs. 

Kinc like this grafs very w^ell, nor does it make 
bad hay; and as it will thrive on poor, wet, and 
cold land, ought not totadly to be rejefted. It grows 
on the wet grounds about Wraxall abundantly. 

37. ' Briza Minor. 

Leajl S!£akmg-Grafs. 

An annual, unworthy of cultivation. Found in, 
the ifland of jerfey. 

38. Bromus Secalinus. 

Bromc-Grafsy ’ivhofe feed rcfemblcs Rye. 

This is a great peft to our corn-fields, and not in¬ 
aptly called by our farmers Lob-Grafs, from its tall 
lobbing heads overlooking the corn.—It grows alfo 
too much in meadows; it affords bad g^fs, and 
worfe hav. 

39. Bromus Squarrosus. 

Strutting Brome-Grafs. 

A very unprofitable grafs, and is often called by 
the country people Wild-Oats. 


40. Bromus 
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40. Bromus Erectus. 

Upright Brome-Grafs. 

Grow? in ftony, bralhy places; e.g. road-fidc op- 
pofite the Shire-Stones, going to Colerne. 

41. Bromus Arvensis. 

Ccrit Bronie 4 GraJs. 

Found in corn-fields aboutGlaftonburyandShepton. 

42. Bromus Muralis. 

Wall Brome-Grafj^ 

On the Borough-Walls, at Exeter; alfo under the 
rocks at the Flotwells, by the ri'. ei-luie. We have 
no lols in not having this grafs In our county. 

43. Bromus Sterilis. 
Barren-Brome; of, the Brome of barren places. 
Grows in ftony, bralhyplaces, under hedges ; e.g. 

under the garden-hedges by the rivcr-Cde going 
to Twerton. 

44. ’Bromus Gicanteus. 

Tail Brome-Grafs. 

The whole tribe ofbromes are unprofitable to the 
farmer; no beaft eating them. Height from feven 
to eight feet. Grows in Woods and hedges; e.g. 
Smoakum-wood. 

45. Bromu-s Nemoralis. 

Wood Brome-Grafs. 

Grows in Kin?’s-Down wood. 


46. Bromus 
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46. Bromus HirsuTOs. 

Rough Brome-Grafs. 

Grows in woods and hedges} e.g. Wefton-wood, 
and woods at Hinton-Abbey. 

47. Cynosurus Cristatus. 

Crejled Dog's-Tail Grafs. 

This is a very fine grafs both for pafturc and hay; 
but particularly fit for parks and fheep-walks. We 
have it in all our upland paftures. 

48. Cynosurus Echinatus. 

Rough Dog's-Tail Grafs. 

An annual grafs, and of courfe not v/orth cul- 
tivatmg. Effex. ^ 

49. Cynosurus CaRuuEUs. 

Blue Dog's-Tail Grafs. 

I take this not to be a very good grafs, as I ob- 
ferved many haflbcks of it in bloom in paftures, that 
were ftocked, in Craven. Grows near the ebbing 
and flowing well at Gigglefwlck, abundantly. 

50. Dactylis Cynosuroides. 

51. Dactylis Glomeratus. 

Rough Cock's-Foot Grafs. 

A very coarfe ordinary grafs, refufed by all cattle. 
Too common in all paftures. 


52. Elymus 
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52. Elymus Arenarius. 

Sea Lyme-Gra/s. 

This grjifs, together with the fea-reed, kelps to 
fupport the fand-banks from the encroachments of 
the tide. Grows near St. Ives, Cornwall. 

53. Festuca Ovina. 

Sheep's-Fefcue Grafs^ 

So juftly celebrated for the mutton and venifon 
that it feeds. This is the predominant grafs ©f all 
our downs; and is, perhaps, thp beft grafs for 
bowling-greens, lawns, &c. 

Festuca Ovina Tenuis. 

The JineJi Sheep*s^jj^cue. 

It grows on Banftead-Downs and Gog-Magog 
Hills-—We may credit the Londoners for the fwect- 
nefs and fuperior excellence of Banftead mutton, from 
a comparative view of its fejiuca ovina. 

54. Festuca Vivipara. 

Viviparous Fefeue. 

Bearing young graffes inftead of feed.- Vide 

Pennant's "Journey to Snowdon, pages 160 and 161. 
Snowdon-Hill. 

55. Festuca Duriuscula. 

Hardijh Fefeue-Grafs. 

This is an excellent grafs, and worthy of all culti¬ 
vation. Its verdure is moft delightful to the 6 ye, it 

affords 
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affords rich pafture, and makes the fineft hay, it 
grows from three to four feet in height. It is com*' 
mon in all our meadows about Bath. 

56. Festuca Duriuscula Filiformis. 

Finc-lcavcd hard Fcfcuc. 

It grows in dry upland paftures, where it be¬ 
comes almoft as fine as Ovina. Meadows, Beachen- 
Clift. 

:f£sTUCA Duriuscula Maritima. 

A third variety of hard FcfaiCt 

It grows in fait marlhes—at Highbridge, &c. 
Its leaves, when firefli, are a true fea-green. 

57. !^ktuca Rubra. 

RecS^ Fefcuc-Gra/s. 

This is a middle grafs between Ovina and Duri- 
ufcula, approaching neareft to Duriujcula in its 
leaves, and partakes of the virtues of both j and is, 
perhaps, equal to either. 

58. Festuca Cambrica. 

Weljh Fefeue-Grafs. 

A tolerable fweet grafs, but far inferior to Ovina 
and Duriu/cula. ,On the mountains of North-Wales. 

59. Festuga Bromoides. 

Brome-like Fefeue. 

A mean ten-weeks^grafs, below the farmer’s no¬ 
tice. Grows on St. Vincent’s-Rocks. 

60. Festuca 
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6o. FfiSTucA Myujius. 

Capon*s-Tail Grafs. 

An annual, unworthy the fanner’s notice; yet has 
beauty enough to command refpe£l from others.— 
Grows on all the high walls about London, and 
thatched cottages, &c. in ElTex. 

61. Festuca Fluitans. 

Flote Fefcue-Gref. 

This is a moft excellent grafs, and what cattie arc 
I'o fond of, as often to endanger ilielr lives in getting 
at it; as it always choofes water with a miry bottom 
to grow in, therefore cannot be cultivated. It is to 
this grafs we are indebted for our fine Cottenham 
cheefe; the land all round Cottenham, in Cam- 
bridgeflrire, abounding with this grafs. Mere and 
Cheddar cheefes, alfo, bwc their fame, in great mea- 
fure, to this grafs. This is the Haddington long 
grafs of Mr. Stillingfleet. It grows plentifully 
in the moors under Cheddar, Glafton, Mere, &c. 
we have it in ditches and ponds about Bathwick and 
Lynconibe, &c .—See No. 7, 96, a?id 97. 

62. Festuca Loliacea. 

Spiked Fefeu^-Grafs. 

This is a harfh, dry grafs, unworthy of cultivation. 
It grows abundantly at Weymouth, in the hedges 
and borders of the clofes, on this fide the town, to 
the right of the turnpike-gate. 

VOL. IX. L 63. Festuca 
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63. FfiStUCA Pratensis. 

Meadow Fefcue-Grafs, 

This is a very excellent grafs for cultivation, and 
yields to none, but Poa Pratenfts^ for merit j being 
fweet, luxuriant, and very quick in its growth; af¬ 
fording rkh pafturc, and making good hay. It 
abounds in the rich meadows about Melkfham, Lay- 
cock, and Chippenham. We have it fparingly in 
Bathwick meadows. 

64., Festuca Elatior. 

Tall Fcfcue-Grafs. 

This is a very luxuriant and productive grafs, but 
coarfilh; cows are fond of it, but not horfes. It 
grows in the moift, fhady borders of our beftpaftures; 
e. g. Inyx, Bathwick. It grows from five to fix 
feet high.—There is a moift,' fliady bank, a quarter 
of a mile out of Sherborne, in the way to Dorchef- 
tcr, where I have feen it at the prodigious height 
of eight feet. 

65. Festuca Decumbens. 

Heath Fefcue-Grafs. 

A harlli, unpleafant grafs, totally unworthy of 
cultivation* It grotvs .on fwampy heaths; e.g. the 
wet parts of Maiden-Down. 

’66 . Festuca Pinnata. 

Spiked Wood Fcfcuc-Grafs. 

More a kin to the Bromes than the Fcfcucs, and 
like all that tribe unfit for ufe. Colcrne-Park tVood. 
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• 6 y . Festuca Sylvatica. 

Wood-Fefcue. 

I'hls mule is made a Fefcuc by feme, and a Brome 
by others. The blood of the Bromes is predomi¬ 
nant in it, for it has all their bad qualities, without 
the leaft good one of the Fefeues. 

68. Holcus Lanatus. 

Meadow Soft-Gtafs. 

This is a very productive grafs; but from its 
woollinefs and foftnefs, not excellent either for paf- 
ture or hay. It is common in all inoift meadows, 

• 

69 Hoecus Mollis. 

Couchy Soft-Grafs. 

We are lucky in having neither Darnell, Wall-Bar¬ 
ley, nor this fpecies of couch about Bath. It is very 
common at Hampftead and Highgate, where it in- 
feCts the gardens and corn-fields with its quicken¬ 
ing loots. 

I am forry to find, fince writing the above, that 
Wall-Barley has found its way hither, aad eftabliftied 
iticlf in Brett’s timber-yard, Bath; it is to bp 
feared he will flourilli too well in the vic^ty. 

• 

70. Hordeum Murinum. 

Wall Barley-Grafs. 

All the Engli£h*Hordcums arc not only ufelcfs, 
but abfolutcly noxious j children having fomaimes 

L 2 beca 
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becn'choakcd by putting them, particularly this Icrt, 
into their mouths. No hearts eat it. This grafs, 
though common in moft places, is not fo about Bath. 
Found on Glaftonbury-Tor hill. 

N.B. But is lincc arrived here. 

71. Hordeum Pratense. 

Meadow Barley-Grafs. 

A fweet grafs for parture, but unfit for hay on 
account of its awns.—Bathwick meadows. 

72. ‘Hordeum Marinem. 

Sea Barley-Grafs. 

it is called Squ,irrel-grafs on the Kentifh coaft, and 
is very hurtful to horfes’ mouths. Grows on the 
fea-banks about Burnham and Barrow. 

73. Hordeum Svi.vaticum. 

Wood Barley-Grafs. 

This is a fecale of Ray and Morrifon, and called 
by them Wood Ray-Grafs; it is a four, unprofitable 
grafs.—Stoken-Church Woods. 

74. Lolium Perenne. 

Ray-Grafs. 

This is excellent'grafs, both for parture and 
hay, all forts of cattle being fond of it j clean hay of 
this grafs is particularly preferable for race-horfes 
and hunters, as it does not alFe'cl their wind, and 
blow them, as other “hay does; and notwithrtanding 
it runs all to bents, yet the juice is fo concentrated in 
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them, as to afford greater noiirifhmem to a horfe 
than twice its quantity of common' hay. 

The celtbratcd Ray, and after him Sir John 
both fay of this grafs, “ Locis nonnullis pro 
“ jumentorum pabulo feritur, et Ray-Grafs dicitur; 
“ eft cniin pingue, et pfonderofum adeoque jumentis 
“ faginandis aptiffunum.”— Hill, Flor, Bntan. 

It fuits moft of the ftony corn-fields about Bath. 
Mr. Croomc had a fine crop of it laft funraer, 
well got in; and his horfekeepcr iilforms me, that 
the liorfcs arc fo very fond of it as to rejeft the 
clean corn for it. 

75. Lolijm Perenne Paniculatum. 

A variet) of Ray-Grafs, as it grows upon dry 
hills; e.g. Little-Salifbury Hill, Batheafton, &c. 

76. Lolium Temalentum. 

Darnel-Grafs. 

A great peft to corn-fields in general; but^ is 
luckily a fcarce grafs in this part of Somcrfetftiire. 
Our fanners call the feeds of it cheats^ 

It is of an intoxicating quality, and there arc many 
inftances, both on record and traditionary, of people 
being intoxicated with bread which has contained it. 

77. Lolium Bromoides. 

Bfome-like Ray-Grafs. 

A fine grafs for pafture, where it grows fpontane- 
oufly. Witnefs the rich falt-marlhes below Hunt- 

fpill, 
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fpill, where it conftitutes one of the principal gi affes. 
The fine black oxen feeding here are hardly to be 
paralelled. , 

78. Melica Nutans. 

Wood Honey-Grafs. 

This grafs has beauty, and that only, to recom- 
niend it, unlefs to linnets, which are fond of the feed, 
which ripens in good time for them, being a very 
early grafs. Found in woods at Prior-Park, &;c. 

79. Melica Montana. 

Mouriijin Honey-Grafs. 

Not fit for cultivation. This, like the foregoing, 
is excellent food for granivorous birds. I found this 
in a mountainous wood near Matlock, Dcrbyfliire. 

80. Millium Effusum. 

Wild Milkt-Grafs. 

■"Although this grafs has no qualification to recom¬ 
mend itfelf to the farmer, (fince it will thrive no 
where but in deep lhady woods) yet its beauty and 
odour cannot fail to ftrike the fpeculative walker 
with admiration and delight. When green, it has a 
delicate feent of new hay, and not fo grofsly power¬ 
ful as the Vernal Sweet Grafs. It grows from five 
to fix feet high; linnets are fond of the feed.—■ 
Grows in Smallcomb wood and Hinton wood. 


81. NarTius 
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81. Nardus Stricta. 

Heath Mat-Grafs. 

An unprofitable grafs, growing on heaths, refufed 
by every thing. Grows on Bladon and Maiden downs. 

82. PaNICUM VlRlDE. 

Green Fanic-Grafs. 

Mone of tiie Enghfii Panics are W'orth cuItA'ai'.' j,, 
■'niefs for birds ; the liarj-bil'led tribe of which ait 
i f’i the feeds. It grows in Surry. 

S 5. Raviccm Vertkmix.’c. cm. 

8.:i. Panicum Crus Gai.li. 

^or{i Pank-Grc^s. 

Grows about London. 

85. Panicum Sanguinale. 

Cock's-Toot Panic-Grafs. 

The Panics are al! good bird-feeds. Grows 
about London. 

86. Panicum Dactvuon. 

87. Phalaris Canariensip. 

Manured Canary-Grafs. 

Sown frequently for birds’-feed. 

• 

88. PHALARft ArENARI.'V. 

Sea Canary-Grafs. 

This is an infignificant grafs of ten-weeks duration 
only. It grows on fandy beaches, and affords plenty 
of feed for F'mches j e. g. Portland-lfland. 

89. Phalaris 
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89. PhaLARIS ARirNDIKACEA. 

Reed Canary-Grafs. 

This is an ornament to river-fidcs, but not ufeful. 
We have it by the fides of the Avon abundantly. 

The lady’s-Iace, fo frequent in gardens, is a va¬ 
riety of this grafs. 

90. Phleum Pratense. 

Meadow Cat’s-Tail Grafs. 

I am informed, this is what is meant by Tomoihy 
grafs. Be that as it may, it is a very coarfe, ordinary 
grafs, and not worth cultivating in England ; where 
many, vaftly its fiiperior, will grow equally wclh 
It is common in all our meadows. 

91. Phleum Nodosum. 

Knotty Cat’s-Tail Grafs. 

This is a fine exuberant grafs, very fit for dairy 
pafturcs, and for cow hay, as it affords a vaft quan¬ 
tity of rich milk, and kine are fond of it. Horfes 
and^fheep rejeft it, where Poas and Fefeues abound, 
but not elfe. It grows in all the drj', hilly paftures 
about Bath. 

02 . Phi.eum Paniculatum. 

« 

Branched Cat’s-Tail Grafs. 

Not worth cultivation, being a ten-weeks grafs. 

93. PoA Aquatic-a. 

Reed Meadow-Grafs. 

This excellent grafs, in its native foil, the fens of 
the Ifle of Ely, grows to the height of fix feet. It is 
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ufually cut when about four feet high; when dry, 
they bind it in {heaves; it generally undergoes a heat 
in the rick, which improves it. It is excellent fod¬ 
der for milch-cows—horfes are not fond of it. The 
inhabitants there call It foddery by way of eminence; 
other kinds of coarfohay being called flover, i. e. 
coarfe fluff; it is alfo called ivhite-leedy drying of a 
white colour. We have it by our river-fide in 
Kingfraead, here and there a fmall patch. 

* 

gL4. PoA PrATENSIS. 

Great Meado'iv-Grifs. 

This Is the moft noble of all the graffes, agricul¬ 
turally confidered. Every thing that cats grafs is 
fond of it, it makes the very bell: hay, and affords 
the richeft pafture. AH our beft meadows abound 
with it, particularly about Laycock and Chippenham. 
It moreover has this good qualification, of abiding in 
the fame ground evcrlaftingly; whereas moft other 
graffes arc for ever changing places. 

95. PoA Trivialis. 

Common Meadow-Grafs. 

This is a fine grafs, both for pafture and hay, yet 
very inferior to the Poa Pratenfts, being apt to go 
off after mowing, and fuffer itfelf to be fupplanted 
by Agrojlis Repins, a much inferior grafs ftill; but 
manure and feeding keep this grafs in vigour, and 
prevent the piratical depredations of Agrojlis, All 

the 
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the Agrojles arc plunderers, and thrive only when 
their wealthy neighbours go to wreck. Its radical 
leaves, as thofe on the ftalk, grow much longer than 
thofe of Pratenfis. Its ufual height two feet. 

96. PoA Pai, ustris. 

Marjh Mcado%u-Grafs. 

This is a fine exuberant grafs, and perhaps the very 
bell dairy-grafs we have. It grows in rich marflies 
all over the kingdom, efpecially fuch as arc often rc- 
freflied by rivers overflowing occaflonally. It mull 
be a mofl excellent grafs for laying down fpongy 
grounds, &c. Its'height is generally four feet, and 
often five; it grows by our river-fide. Its panick, 
when fully blown, is wonderfully fine and flowing. 

97. PoA Prcelonga. 

The Long Grafs of Madingion^ on 

Salijbury Plain. 

This mofl excellent grafs, whofe fame is fpread all 
over England, needs no eulogium here. But as it is 
differently deferibed by different authors, who all 
name different graffes, I fhall give my opinion of it. 

Farmer John Hoope'r, who now occupies the 
ground, accompanied me to the field, and gathered 
thofe fpccimcns here inferred, which are nothing 
more or lefs than trivialis; and 1 am convinced, 
it is the ground itfelf,"' and not the kind of grafs, 
which confthutes the vafl produft talked of. The 

foil 



foil itfelf rcfembles, as deep as I could penetrate with 
a long knife, (viz. eight inches) an old mufhrooin 
bed; and the noted grafs, fo much talked of, con- 
firts of four forts; and is not a peculiar grafs, as ge¬ 
nerally fuppofed. 

The four predominant gralTes, above alluded to, 
are as follow:—Firft, of this, which is t!ic princi¬ 
pal; and 2dly, of F/ij/c-F^we; 3dly, Common Conchy 
whofe root thrives prodigioully in this loofe rich foil, 
and which, perhaps, is the c’ufc. of its fattening 
hogs, which no other field has the property of do¬ 
ing; and 4thly, of Agrojlls Fali.f.rh .—Thefe four 
dilferent gralfcs blow in four different months, which 
I take to be the reafon of every author deferibing a 
different grafs, for he who goes in May finds this 
Foa in bloom ; he iri June, Fhte-Fefcuc; he in July, 
Couch-Grufs; he who goes at Michaelmas finds 
AgroJlis Falujiris, 

This ground being overrun by flreams of water 
from the flreet, farm-yards, fkc. upon every down¬ 
fall of rain, it is rendered fo prolific as to bear four 
crops a year; and by the courfe of the water the 
grafs is kept couchant, and in that fpongy foil ftrikes 
at the joints, fo that it will* creep a vafl length fomc 
wet years. This lafl May (1789) being very dry, 
it did not begin to creep before my vifit; thefe being 
the belt fpecimens Mr. Hooper and I could find; 
but eight years ago I procured fpccimeus, fix and 
eight feet in length, of Foa Trivialis. 
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Mr. Rav has defcribed the 3d, i 

Gramen Caninum longijjimum f for the 

Mr. SriLLiNGFLEET the 2d, i Long*Grafs. 
Fejluca Fluitans longtffima - - J 

98. PoA Angostifolia. 

Narroiu-lcaved Mcadow-Grafs. 

This is a very fweet grafs, particularly for hay; 
but, like the Frivialis, is apt to go off after mow¬ 
ing. We have it, fparingly, in the meadows about 
Hinton-Abbey; it alfo grows on the Rorough-walls, 
Saw-Clofe, Bath. 

«> 

99. PoA Bulbosa. 

Bulbous Mcadoiv-Grafs. 

This grafs has all the good quality of the Poa 
Pratenfis^ fo far as its fize will allow; and very pro¬ 
per for hilly dry grounds, and poor land, which it 
likes to grow in. We have it about the dry hilly 
paftures, about Newton-St.-Loe.— See Vaillani's Pa~ 
rifs. iah. xvii.yfg. 8. 

PoA Setacfa. 

Fine Meadoiv-Grafs. 

A very fine rich grafs for upland paftures, loving 
a dry foil. We have it in the hilly paflures about 
Newton in abundance. 

This, like Poa Pratenfis, is an evcrlaffing grafs; 
of which I think it a variety, as its root evinces. 
Mr. Hudson makes it a variety of trivialis. 

100. PoA 
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lOO. PoA COMPRESSA. 

Cotnprejfed Meadow-Grafs. 

This is an excellent grafs for parks and fliecp- 
walks, deer and flieep being fond of it; and as it is a 
dwarf grafs, the blades feldom exceeding two inches, 
it makes a fine turf, and renders the flcfli uf the ani¬ 
mal fhort and fwcct-llavoured. It is found in bloITom 
in the two Siarve-AHs, on each fide the one-mile- 
ftone going to Claverton-Dovn; and no doubt but 
abundantly on the down itfclf, but the Ihecp never 
fufflr a bent of it to blow there. * ’ 

loi. PoA (alba) Aniiua. 

White Meadow-Grafs; oxf Suffolk Grafs. 

This is the quickeft grower of all the gralfes, for 
it will come up, bloom, and ripen its feed in one 
month; it is called ainnual-Grafs, it ought to be 
called Meifual; and as it will keep time with no 
other grafs, it is not worth fovvlng. Befides, it is al- 
ways leaving the ground bare in patches, (unlefs an 
Agrojiis happens’ to be at hand to fill its place with 
couch) yet, to do it juftice, it is very fweet 
grals, and generally liked. It grows by wav-fides 
every where. 

102. Poa.Maritima. 

Sea Meadow-Grafs. 

This is a fine nourifliing grafs, and one of the 
principal of our beft lalt-marlhes, as Ault, High- 
bridge. Sec .; but as it loves fait, it is impatient of 
cultivation. 103. Poa 
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103. PoA Rigida. 

Hard Meadoiv-Grafs. 

An annual, and unworthy of cultivation, being for 
the moft part deftitute of radical leaves. It grows 
in barren and ftony places; fuch as the two Starve- 
Alls, on each fide the firft mile-ftone to Claverton. 
Afles like it. 

104. PoA Loliacea. 

Sea Hard Mcadotv-Grafs. 

The mofl: infignificant of all the Poas; yet it has 
one good quality, that of growing where no other 
grafs will, viz. in the driefl, parching fea-fands.— 
Near the lime-kiln under Portland-Ifland. 

PoA Distans. 

Fen Meadow-Grafs. 

An exceeding fweet grafs, affording very rich 
milk; but hard to cultivate, as it delights in mire. 
It grows in moft fea-marfhes, and abundantly in 
Cottenham ftreets, clofes, and fens, Cambridgelhire. 

Mr. Hudson has, in his laft edition, made it a 
variety of Aira Aqiiaiica ; it appears to me to be 
totally different.— See No. 12 of this collcdion. 

105. StiP’a Panata. 

Feather-Grafs. 

Of no OEConomical ufe; but the beautiful long 
feather, which is attached to each feed, is worthy of 
admiratiop. In cliffs of high rocks.—Northumber¬ 
land. 
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land. The feather not only ferves to watt it troni 
rock to rock, but, by the agitation of the wind, to 
infinuate it into any clift or crack, where it pitches; 
for it will tiot readily ftrike root in the ground. 

io6 . Triticum Repens. 
Couch-Grafs^ or, Dog’s-Grafs. 

A great pell to all gardens. Hogs aic fund of 
the roots. 

107. Triticum Canini m. 

Bearded Dog’s-Grdfs. 

Ufelefs. Common in all the woods about Bath. 

108. Triticum Junceum. 

Sea Coiich-Grafs. 

Totally unfit for cultivation. Grows on the fands 
at Burnham and Barrow, Somerfet. 


INDEX 
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INDEX GRAJIINUM. 


Ufiw. 

t^cl. 


Ku. 


1 . 

^gilops Tncurva ------- 

1 . 


1 . 

Agroftis fpica ventl ------- 




Caaina ------- 

3. 

o. 

' 3.a 

Capillaris 

4. 


y 

Pumila ------- 

5. 


3 

Stolonifcra ------ 

6. 

p. 

1 

'Paluliris ------- 

7- 

p. 


ADia 

8. 


4. 

Minima ------- 

9- 

T. 

1 . 

Aira Crift'ala - - -- -- -- 

10 . 


2 . 

Creruka ------- 

n. 


3. 

Afpi-itica ------- 

12 . 

1 

1 

4. 

Ca'fpimk. 

13. 

S. 

1 5. 

! Fk'xuofa 

14. 


6 . 

Montana ------- 

15. 


7. 

C-ineicMi'^ ------- 

16 . 


S. 

Prcecox ------- 

17. 


9. 

Caryopiiyllc-a ------ 

18. 

E. 

1 . 

Alopccurus Pralcnfis ------ 

19. 


2 . 

AgrUlis ------ 

20 . 

2. 

3. 

Ckiiiculatus ----- 

21 . 


33 

Buliijfus - - . - . 

22 . 


4,a 

Monl{)crKnfis - - _ . 

23. 


i 5. 

Ventricofus ----- 

24. 

S. 

1 . 

Anthoxanthum Onoratum - - - - 

25. 


1 . 

Arundo PhragmiU s ------ 

26. 


2 , 

Calamagroftis ----- 

27. 


3. 

Epigeios 

28. 
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Arundo Arenaria - - 



* 


1 No. 

29. 

Avena Nuda - - - 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

30. 

. Fatiia - - - 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

31. 

Pratcnfis 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32. 

Puliclccns - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33. 

f’iavc'fti'iis 

- 

- 


- 

34. 

P'latior - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35, 

Fit !'.a Media - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- ' 


Minor - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37. 

iiroimis Scfuliiui-; 

- 


- 

- 

38. 

SquaiTofis 

• 

- 

- 

- ; 

39. 

. I'lrcctii? 

_ 

- 

- 


to 

Ar\i-niis - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4i. 

Mu rails 

* ~ 

- 

- 

- 

4 2. 

SU'nlii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43. 

(da'anttMS 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44. 

Nci'ioralis 

- 

- 

- 


4 j. 

lliii Jlus S. - 

_ 

- 

- 


1 4 d. 

Cvnofurus (’riftntus - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47. 

Echinaius 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

48. 

C’ueruUu'. - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 9- 

Dactvlis Cl. noliiioides 


- 

- 

- 

^0. 

Cilomcratns - 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

o 1. 

Elynin-i jXienariutf 

- 

- 

- 

- , 

32. 

Ftltm s Ovina Wiln'aris 





53. 

1 emus, 

• 

^l\Ipara - 





31. 

E>iiriuicula 

_ 

- 

- 


55. 

Filifoniiis Marlunia S. 

- 

- 

- 

30, 

iliihra 

- _ 

- 

- 


37 . 

Cainbiica 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

3Si 

PiroHioiut's 

- 

- 

- 

*- 

39' 

M\UU1S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60, 


vot,. IX. 


I'vfhic.i 
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I'elliua Fluiians - - - - 

Loliacea ------- 

Pratenfis - - - - - . - 

Elatior 

Dcciunhcns ------ 

Pinnata ------- 

Sylvatica ------- 

llok'us T-atiatus ------- 

Mc.llm - -. 

Ilordiimi Muriniiin ------ 

' . Pratcnk’ ------ 

Mannuni ------ 

SvlvatR'iiiii - . - - - 

Loliuin Pcrcimc - - - - - - - 

I’aiiicuIaTuiii - - _ - - 

Ti-inulfutuni . - - . . 

PininoiLk-s ------ 

AK-lita Xuian-; 

Alontana ------- 

Meliinii Ffl'iiluii) ------- 

Narckis Stricta ------- 

Ptnitani] Xkrula ------- 

\ ri llv lilalu)',! - - - - 

t'rukalli.. 

Smyuiual’j ------ 

I^aaKltjii ------ 


i I. Pliaiari . - 

/\r(.-nana 

•i- AruiuluKictM 

I. i’tilt-iiiii Pratcnir - 

7 

I’aiiK-'alaUini 
M. 1. J’oa A(n’.alic'( - 

'2. J’ratcnli-.- . 




: h.’-i. 
.S4. 
&A. 

^ 7 . 

"■y. 
yo. 
yi. 
y- 
y k 
i yi 
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I'fu' 

Had 


No. 

G. 

3 . 

Poa Trivially - -- -- -- - 

95 . 

n. 


Palullris - -- -- -- - 

96 . 

H. 


. Proelonga S. - -- -- -- 

97. 

/. 

4 . 

Angiiltiiolia ------- 

98. 


! 3. 

Bulbofa CL Sclacta ----- 

99. 

A'. 

!fi. 

ConijireHa -------- 

100. 

r. 

1 * 

1 ' • 

Anmia - 

! ’oi. 

f. 

! s. 

'Taritima ------- 

io;. 


9 . 

Icigida T------- 

103. 



Diltaiis 3 ■■ ■ ■ *"'i 

103. 


10 . 

Loliacca - -- ------ 

101. 



.Stipa Puniiuta ------- 

107, 


1 . 

'i'ritifuin Ucj.ens - - - . _ - - 

lOti. 


0 . 

Caniinnn - - ,- 

107 . 

1 

3. 

JlUlCCllIU ----- 

lOS. 


K.iplanaliint of th<‘ above Scheme. 

• 

Ufu:. —The .oiumn, clcntiniin.ittd :ifh<, )h-;ws u'iiat gra/Fcs .ire 
ui'ctul in agi iculture; and die i.ink ot hcinour which each gral's is cn- 
•itled to, is duK'icd by I’oh, (■ c.ip.uds, .a .i!ph.ibetii..il gradation, 
i'ci intl.mcc, it il be rc'i'.iiicd tw know in a minute W'hich is tlie 
I .j’oitii; ot .ill the grailes,.look for ./. Po.i Pi.ilenlis. For the worll 
■ t thofe lit foi cultiv.uion, he Z. l^ileiini Pr.uenfe; and lb of the 
■ell. Thole m.itked with R wir/.’capitaks, denote luch grafles as 
hold ,i'i njii.il rank in good nets witli tlieir coiiefpondent italick ca- 
1 Lais; liut are unlit tor culmation on anygrouiid,but\vhatisfre- 
<iuemly under \v.nei, being Icn-gralle'. And tliofe wiiieh hare ra 
i .ipifals pietixed to tiieni, aie to be ui;dcrflood as trivial or ufelcfs. 

HuJ .— The column, denoniin.itedy/?;./. denotes what gi.ifsit is of 
Mr. Hudson, in his admirable woik, the FRi a ylnglieii, idedition. 
foi inllance, Agrotlis C.ipilkii is, means, th.U it is the third AgroC- 
tis of his Flor.i. And 7 .Vgioflis Piiniila, th.u it is the third variety 
oi .“Vp.rollis Capillaris, ^Iiicli he has, with great propriety, filled 
R-,!yo’-,rpha ; for I have obfei \ cd that none of the feeds of any of his 
rarieties under Polymorpha, come up like the parent plant; for the 
feed ot Agroftis Alba came up and hlowed, fome like Stolonifera, and 
i"iiie like Capillaris; and feed ot the P.ilullris came up and blowed 
kc .•f lha and Stoloiiilera. 
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Alphabetical List of English Grasses. 


Bat Icy-Gi afs Meadow - - 

\o 

71 1 

Sea . - - - 

7* j 

Wall - - - 

70 1 

Wood - - - 

73 1 

Bent-Grais Brown - - - 

3 ; 

Creeping - - 

0 i 

Dwarf - - - 

9| 

Fine - . - - 

4 

Marfh . . - 

7 

Silkv - - - - 

2 

Small -, - - - 

S 'i 

White - - - 

X 

Brome-Giafs Bairr-. • - - 

43 

Ciliated - - 

.to 1 

Co'ii - - - 

/ 11 ! 

Koi’i^l;. S. 

-o'-i 

Soil - - - 

’ 

T.dl - - - 

ea 

Grii;;’-: - - 

-■ 

fVai: - - - 

4 * 

Wc od - - - 

: 

Canal v-Grais -I'l.inur^i! - - 

H? i 

Peed - - - 

xo i 

Sea - - - 

SK I 

C et-T.ul Ciafs Brtne'-.e.l 

■?'- j! 

Knott'-riioted 

91 ! 

M' adt'V, - - 

V* a 

Cock Foot Oi.'l- Pough 

wli 

SitKa.th - 


Ci,..ch-Gr 

ic^ij 

----- 

T^' 1 

Grci’ Hii.e - * 149 ■! 

Crelfe'd 

. - i 
*+/' 1 

Pout.;h - 


Feathcr-firaik - - - - 

f' 

Fe'Jc.it-Gr.iP Brone-likc - j 

■vl 

CrtJ)T)n’'--Tatll 1 


! nclG''); 

P, j! 

1 i a..- 

6i j| 

Ikuhl!! - - 1 

t • ' 




Fefciie-Grafs He3r..h - - 
Meadow - - 

Purple - - 

Sheep’s - - 
, Spikeel - - 

Wooel 
Tall. - - . 

A iv ipa’ oev 

AVeilh- - - 

W’oix! - - 

Fox-Tdil-CraF Helhous 

I'leld - - 

• Floannn - 
Meadiiw - 
I’anie - - 
Sard - - 

Il.tir-Or.'iF; Blue - - - 
Cielked - - - 
Fariv - - - 
fitev - - - 

Mountain - - 

Purple - - - 

SiKei - - - 
Tuify - - - 
W.ecr - - - 
llard-C’rafs Sea - . - . 

ll'me\-(jral’-. Mountain 

Wooel - - 

L.-nie-GraF Sea - - - 

Mat-Grai. 

Me,alo .v-Cii..!. Aiinuid 
liulhoue 
Common - 
t.'n'cpinp 
Fine - - 
i'en - . . 

. Oeat - - 

! i j I d - - 

I/injt- S. - 

M.irih - . 

i\'a'!o'v- ^ 
Fared 3 


^5 

6.? 

57 


04 

54 

-:8 

0 ? 

zz 

20 

21 

19 

24 

I 1 
10 
17 

! 

I ' 

14 

I 5 

I 

79 
- ■/ 

y '■» 

■; z 

XT 

TOT 

99 

9 ^' 

1.0 

99 

104 

94 

9 ; 

9 7 

<jo 

<)%. 
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’^Itadow-Cr.ifs Rccd ■ 

IN'O. 

93 

Quaking-Grafs Lcaft - - 

1^0 

37 

Sea - • 

1102 

Middle - 

r6 

Spiked 

1 

:iC 4 

Rav-Grafa ... - 

74 

Mellit-Graf. 

80 

Paniculated - 

1 75 

Oat-Grafs Haiiv 

33 

Sea - - - - 

77 

McaJ.')W 

31 

Reed Co.nimou - - - - 

iG 

Tall - ■ 

35 

Hedge . - - . 

a? 

"i'eHow • 

34 

Sea ------ 

29 

On'S isakcd - - - - 

30 

Small ----- 

28 

Wild . - - - 

31 

Soft-Grafs Couchy - - 

69 

F uiio-Grals Coc'k’s-Foot 


Meadow - - 

ox 

Creeping - 

86 

Spring-Grals - - - - 

2,; 

tdreen - - 

Xa 

Whe.tt-Gr.ds Bc.uded 

107 

Taiofc - - 

Rough 

84 

. 5 :.nooUi ■ 1 

108 

Long-Grafs Ray's ... - No. 7. 

Si ILLINGFLl l ''s 61. 

SomCs - » - - 97. 
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ART. XVI. 

On the NAruRF. of the Disf.ase occasioned by the 
Bite of a Mad-Dog: 

Shewing tlic Caufc why the Means hitherto employed have 
proved inefFeftual, and why a more certain Method of 
Prevention and Cure ought to be adopted. 

To which is prefixed, a Letter to the Author from Count 
Leopold De Berchtold, on the efficacy of Olive Oil. 

tBy A. Fothergii.i., M.D. F.R.S ) 


Occdflo prxcq’S Hipfoc. 
PtiiKipFS obft.i, Jero mcihcina paratur, Ovin 


TO 1)K i'OTHERGtLL. 

“ DEAR SIR, London, Sept. 30, 1798. 

T Shall not fail to make the belt ufe in my power 
of your very intcrefling publication iuGcrmany’ 
as well as in other countries. 

‘-lam overjoyed to read the account of the cure of 

T. C-and hib nurfe, by the application of 

olive oil; and am fully convinced, that the following 
advice to ufe olive oil, as foon as an accident happens, 
ought to be followed. 

“ It has been mentioned, in the Gazettes of Ham¬ 
burgh in the year 1792, that Dr. Loop, an Englilli 
phyfician, formerly c|Iabliflied in Holland, has faved 
the lives of feveral people bit by mad-dogs, by giving 
them inwardly pure olive oil., made into a jelly, by 

mixing 
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mixing it in a clean earthen velTel with the yolks 
of two or three eggs on a flow fire, and ftirring it 
('ontinua!\y. 

“ Weights not always being at hand, when fuch an 
accident happens, the quantity of olive oil, which is 
to be ufed each time^ has not been exactly deter¬ 
mined by the weight, it has been faid only, ‘ Break 
‘ the fliell ot an egg in two, and fill one hall vi it 
‘ with pure olive oik’ 

“ Dr. I .OOF orders to give this ren,iedy iu'o days 
furcef/t-rr.'y, and commuicing as 'foon as pojjibky 
obferving, at the fame time, to keep the Jhtnarb 
i iiiptxftx hours before, and as inan^ hours after taking 
the medicine. 

“ The wound mufl: be kept open during nine or ten 
days, and be anointed every day '^ith the medicine 
deferib'. d. 

“ Several dog^ have alfo been cured by taking a 
dmddc quantity of tlie lame remedy, which threw 
them into a mold abundant and fetid fweat, and oc- 
calioned a very coniiderable lofs of hair. Wherever 
the dogs rubbed tiieir bodies againfl; the white wall 
of the liable, tb.ey have been confined in, a fpot has 
been left, which penetrated Jo deep into the wall, as 
to render it very difficult to fcratch it away. 

“ During my flay at Palma, the capital of the ifland 
of Majorca, I mentioned Dr. Loop’s remedy to the 
Governor of the place; and he told me, that he 
k i-w of it, and that it has alfo been ufed with fuc- 
cefs at Madrid. “ The 
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The great quantity of dogs I faw at Lifbon, and 
the unaccountable behaviour of the inhabitants to 
thofe entirely abandoned and mofl; unfortunate crea¬ 
tures, obliged me to tranflate the defeription of Dr. 
Loop’s remedy into Portuguefe. 

“ As foon as I return to yienna, I ihall take the 
liberty of fending you a more circumftantial account 
of the cures Dr. Loop performed by the above- 
mentioned medicine, which, I think, well deferves 
alfo a fair trial in England. 

“ I could not enioy a greater fitisfaiflion tlian in 
being able to affiirc you pcrfonaliy, how much 1 
honour you, and how fincercly 1 am, 

“ Dear fir, 

“ Your mod obedient humble fervant, 

“ COUNT BERCHTOLD. 

“ P.S. Permit me to prefent you with a copy of 
my Dijlrizionc del nuovo rimedio curativo cpreferva- 
iivo corJ.ro la pede” 


INTKODUCTION. 

THE illudrious foreigner who has honoured 
me with the above important communication, has 
long been ardent in his purfuit of ufeful knowledge. 
Having, like the Britilli‘*Ho\v^ARD, devoted his va¬ 
rious travels to the heft intcrefts of humanity, he lias 
. heer 
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here added a frcfli inftance of his zeal and philan¬ 
thropy. To him this country is iiiJclncd for the 
firft intimation (T the virtues of olive oil, in coun- 
terafting peflilcntial contagion; and here v,e are fa¬ 
voured with his fcntimeiits concerning it a.^ a prefer- 
vative againft the e^jfcfts of the caifu; poilon, 
requefling it may undergo further inwili f — 
Should the laths he has collethcd, rcfpcaiug us iiic- 
cefs in both cafes, be fully confirme d, it will confti- 
tute one of the molt intereftin" di/covcrics of the 
prefent century. 

The difeafe, produced by the bite of a mad-d /g, 
having hitherto balllcd all the eH'orts of nature—all 
the refources of art, is i’llti) deemed one of due moll 
formidable to wlfich the human body is incident. 
Not a year palTes without exhibiting terrible e xampu 
of its melancholy eiledts among the human fpecies, 
independent of its ravages amongfi; flocks, cattle, 
■j.' d domeltick animals. 

About four years ago, wiien it raged with un¬ 
common vehemence in the c-.ftern counties, a meet¬ 
ing was convened at St. Ihlmundlburv, lor the 
laudable purpoie of taking the matter into fcrious 
confideration, when the celeb! ated Ar i iiur Young 
gave the refult of his inquiries, made in the neigh¬ 
bouring diftrifts. 

Among other. alFedfing articles of intelligence, he 
“ reported the account he had received of the deaths 

of no lefs than eleven perfons, occafionM by ca¬ 


(6 


nine 
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“ nine madnefs, befides twenty-four others, wlio, 
“ within the two preceding months had been bitten, 
“ and dill remained in a dreadful Hate of fufpenfe! 

“ That in Suffolk, and fome of the nei:’,hbouring 

counties, live ftock, of the value of more than 
“ 1250I. hadbeenbittenbymad-dogs! Norisit(adds 
“ Mr. Young) the mere amount of the lofs that is 
“ fullained; it is the apprehenfton a man mufl; feel 
“ at inch a time, that going to bed free from calamity, 
“ he may rile involved in ruin. Such a date of infe- 
“ entity is dreadful, and ought not to be the fate of 
“ men, whofe induilry feeds the whole community.” 

During the two ^lafl; years, many inftances of its 
deplorable eilecis have occurred, not only on this, 
but on the other fide of the .\tlautic ; the difeafe ha¬ 
ving fpread through fevcral provinces of the United 
States, as appears from fome late publications. 

In the prevention, therefore, of fo dreadful a ca¬ 
lamity, all ranks of people arc materially concerned; 
but certainly none more fo than country gentlemen, 
farmers, and agrictilturids, whofe perfons and pro¬ 
perty are fo peculiarly expofed. Thefubjeft, then, 
claims the atrcnii<jn of every patriotick affociation, 
inditutcd for t!ie encouragement of agriculture, and 
the uftfu! art<, and particularly that of the Bath and 
Weil of England Society, including a large diflrift, 
abounding with flocks and herds; .and at tlie fame 
time, apparently fiipcr-aboiindlng with the canine rare. 


Cdiihi 
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CiininePoifon—its Pcculiarilies—‘uJietherfoon abforbed 
—reputed Signs of Madnefs in Dogs — 
their Fallaey. 

THIS is, perhaps, the only infeflious difeafe 
incident to brutes thatjs ever known to be communi¬ 
cated to man, unlcfs the cow-pox fliould aff d an 
exception to the general rule. On the other hand, 
contagious dileales, incident to man, arc never knotvn 
to be propagated to brutes. Nor ij> there any clear 
proof of this difeafe being communicated from mar 
ro man, or from man to brute. 

The late Mr. John HuNTER.relates his having 
ibrmerly inoculated other <iniinals, both with vario¬ 
lous and fyphilitic matter, without producing any 
iymptom of the refpeftive difeafes. 

Dr. Vatighan inoculated a dog with the faliva 
of a rabid child, without ('fFctS. 

Dr. Babington and Mr. CIline, we hear, lately 
performed a fimilar experiment, by inoculating a dog, 
three rabbits, and fome fowd"-', with the faliva taken 
from a perfon i t the laft ftage of hydrophobia. 

Mr. A. Cooi'ER repeated this experiment on a 
healthy dog, with faliva taTen from a dog that died 
mad.* But in none of thtfe experiments did any of 
the inoculated animals, at the expiration of two or 
three months, tlifeover any figns of infeftion. The 


dog 


' Helc.irchcs by a Medical Society in London, vol. i. 
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t\o'^\dS\.-ma\{\oriCd, nen auk end of iwelve months, 

TtTvYcdwtd 'weW. 

The T'-faV. 0? iliefc experiments appears to be fin- 
ri'.i’.uiv cm ‘.JUS. Ii is no Id’s remarkable, that this 
;m;i other aniai i! pohons of the mofl deadly kind may 
be rcc! ive.l ie.ro the flomach j’^'irhout ininry. 

“ I’hc f 'lva .'ei' a mad-dop,” fays Mr. BaticK, 
th.e cc’d.raJcd t.- ivdler, “ has been given to animals, 
“ ard li ‘s not adccted tlicm.” I’he lame is affirmedi 
of liic vij'eri u where a perfon had the te- 

ineriiy to drin't a gbds ol' wiiic imbued with the 
poilnn oi anenr.ipd \iper, without experiencing 
any dangerous cficfts; thongdi, according to Fon¬ 
tana’s ixperimcins, it fometimes ddtroys other 
vuumais, when (;iven in large dofes. 

Ri 1)1 and (,’.1! ARAs, who alfo venruied to taftc the 
viper’s poifun, declared it refembJed the oil of 
/ireet almonds. 

When the canine poifon is firfl: introduced into 
the human body by a wound, or fmall fcratch, as in 
inoculation, it betrays no fign of acrimony, nor of 
an actual venomous quality. No violent inflamma¬ 
tion, nor fwclling of the lymphatic gland above the 
part alTeflcd, enfues, but the wound heals as kindly 
as any common fore. There it lies dormant an in¬ 
definite fpacc of time, mofl commonly about fix 
weeks, fometimes eight or nine mont hs; and in fomc 
rare inftances even eighteen months; till at length, 
vvhen the accident is perhaps forgotten, it fuddenly 

becomes 
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becomes active, produces a fenfe ofpahi, tingling, or 
nunibnefs in the part, the M harbingers of impend¬ 
ing mifehief. To thefe fuccccd inquietude, rcdlefs- 
)}efs, :ind an iincafy fenfation about the thmar: ntwt 
foHo'AN’, accompanied with tremendous fp ;1 c'’-, and 
arrayed ill allies terrprs, that awFuH) mpiom the 
nYDROPiroiiiA, which generally, on or i - loee the 
end of the K.errh da), completes its fatal (.e-ee; 

If ihcfdn a of a rabid animal be the fu!e f anfe o. 
ihe diked' , liy what lecrct means, is its infuence 
.ransfern d to die origan-: of deglutition? I, it im- 
tubed by the lymphatics, and if noxious npaality 
e’-’erted princijiaily on the biood,,as AbbeFoNTAKA 
imagines? Or does it nor . ithcr aft on the nervi.s of 
the part atlecfed r And is not the local irritation, 
according to an eflablilheal law of the iyllcm, fill- 
propagated to the lenforium by nervous communi¬ 
cation, and thence reflected back to the tbvo'at. wrA 
faVtvavy 

A'\ms, 'm a ctYXtutv wwi cow^tAow o'? , 

the mere pvaickare of a nerve or tendon, even after 
the wound is*. ; parently well and cicatri'/.c-d, is fome- 
times liuhciee: :o province the locked-jaw, interrupt 
deglutition, and eorvulfe the whole fylleni. In like 
manner may tin epileptic paroxyfm be fotnetimes 
traced to iiritati.-n, eommcncing in a remote pan of 
(be fyllem, and, g.radually prop.igatcd to the brain 
Iiy nervous iv’np.id.y. 


• Otiicr 
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Other animal polfoiis, as that of the fyphllis, or 
fmall-pox after inoculation, can be traced in their 
courfe to the next lymphatic gland, a circumftance 
not obfervable concerning the canine poifon ; which, 
if it be abforbed at all, remains at leaf!:, perfectly 
inert, without difeovering any teftimony of its pre¬ 
fence till the moment it becomes aftive in the part, 
when it foon proceeds to difeover its fpecific effefis. 
Till then there is no Jifeafe, only a pre-difpofition, 
which requires an occafional caufe to bring it into 
aftion. Thus the poifon, after remaining latent nine 
or ten months, has been fuddcnly roufed into aftivity, 
by a bruife or in']qry of the part, by intoxication, 
paffion, &c. While foine perfons are extremely 
fufccptible of the iiifecHon, others are almofl proof 
againll it, like ihofc who have been repeatedly ino¬ 
culated without efFefi:. 

The long fpace that intervenes between the time 
of receiving the bite and the appearance of the dif- 
eafe,happily affords a very favourable interval for 
eradicating the poifon, which, during its inaffivity, 
may be fafely confidercd, i prefume, as cintircly local. 
Other animal poifons infech almofl every perfon in 
whom they are inferted—rthis happily but few. Of 
120 perions bitten by fuppofed rabid animals, it has 
been afferted that only-about i in i6 contraffed the 
difeafe. Others, however, have calculated, that the 
average iiunibcr maybe at'lcafl i in to or 12 j and 
M. BBBiiiRE affurcs us, that out of 17 perfons bitten 

■ 1)V 
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by a mad-wolf, lo were iufc£tcd. This, liowevcr, 
will vary according to the activity of the poifun, the 
certainty of its iufcriion, the flatc of the body, and 
whether the bice be received through clothes, or 
the naked Ikin. 

The poifon being generated in the canine fpceies 
only, as dogs, wolves_, foxes, &c. it is no wonder 
that they appear to be more fufceptible of the. poifon 
than man. 'I'hus Dr. infornis us, that 

iour men and twelve dogs were bitten by the fame 
dog; the men ehaped the infection, but the dogs 
all died mad. 

Indeed, for want of a proper cijterioii of mad tie fs, 
dangerous millakes are frequently committed. Thus 
a favourite dog, in the firft flage of the difeafe, be¬ 
trays no (triking mark of the contafion, and is 
therefore carelVed as ufual; nor is he fufpefted of 
madnefs till he has bitten one or more perfons in the 
family, and has alterwards died raving. While, on 
the other hand, many a liarmlefs dog, that happens 
to be ill of fome other complaint, is haftily pro¬ 
nounced mad, and falls a viifdm to unjufl luipicion. 

The reputed figns, mentioned by Boerha/WE, 
and others, fuch as the dog’s fullennefs, down-caft 
look, and refufal of meat and drink, are common to 
other difeafes; but if, in addition to thefe, he breathe 
fliort, foam at the mouth, hiun, and be mutually 
fliunncd by other dogs, defert his mafter, run ftag- 
gering in a curved line fnapping at bye-ftarfders, he 

. ’ may 
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may (we are told) be pr^fumed to be really mad. 
Doubtlefs; but may he not prove highly dauL^erous 
before he arrive at this lad Itage of the difeafe? Cer¬ 
tainly, as will clearly appear in the fequtl. 

Mr. Meynells Obfervations on ihe diftinguiJJymg 
Signs of Madnefs in Dogs. 

Mr. MiYNCi.L, a celebrated fox-hunter in Lel- 
cederdiire, having paid particular attention to this 
diflemper among hi? d(\gs, communicated to a phyfi- 
cian the following remarks, in tinfwer to fome quef- 
lions propofeJ to him on that ful'iccd. In order to 
prevent any midak.e in a matter of fuch importance, 
I fhall here pixfent the reader with the refult of his 
obfervations, copied in his own words: 

“ The firH fymptom of canine madnefs in dogs 
is, I believe, a failure of appetite in a fmall degree. 
I mean, that tlie dog docs not t.tt hi> iifual food with 
his ufual eagerndk; ihotigb, if better food be of¬ 
fered, him, he ma} cm it greedily. A difpofition to 
quarrel with etiicr dogs comes on early in the dif¬ 
eafe. A total loft of appetite generally fucceeds; 
though I have teen do:> cat, tind lap water, the day 
before their death, \vliici.> gcn-eitdiy happens between 
ieven and ten days after t' c firlf fymptom has ap¬ 
peared. A inaJ-dog will not, I believe, cry out on 
being ftiuck, -nor ll;ew any fign yi fear on being 
threatened; thougli he will, very late lu tiie difeafe, 
appear fcnfible of kiiid treatment. 


I have 
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“ I have never hno'i^n a mad-.! >g fhew fymptoms 
of the difeafe in kfs time after the bite than ten 
days; and I have known many inftances of dogs 
having died mad as late as eight months after the 
bite. I think tlic fymptoms generally appear be¬ 
tween three and eight weeks after the bite. 

A mad-v' g, in th" height of the diforder, has 
a difpohtion to bite all other dogs, animals, or men. 
When not provoked, he ufually attacks onlyfuchas 
ome in his way ; bat having no fear, it is peculiarly 
dangerous to iluke at, or provoke him. 

“ Mad-Joe.s appear to be capable of communica¬ 
ting the iiiftctioi. early in ilie diforder, and as foon 
as they begin to quart el with, cm bite other dogs. 

“ The eyes of mad-dogs do not look red or fierce, 
bur dull; and have a particular appearance, which 
is eafily diflinguiflied by fuch as have been ufed to 
obfcrve it; but not eafy to be deferibed. 

“ Mad-dogs never bark, but occafionally utter a 
mofl: difmal and plaintive howl, expreflive of extreme 
dillrefs; and which thofe who have once heard, can 
never forget. So that dogs may be known to be 
going msd without being feen, when onjy this dif- 
inal howl is heard. 

“ Mad-dogs do not foam or froth at the mouth, 
hut their lips and tongue appear dry and foul, or flimy. 

“ Though mada:logs generally refufe both food 
and drink in the latter fiage of the diforder, yet they 
rever flicw any abhorrence or dread of waler, will 

VOL. JX. N pafs 
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pafs through it without difficulty, and lap it eagerly 
to the lafl. But it is remarkable, that though they 
lap water for a long time, and eagerly, and do not 
feem to experience any uncafmefs from it, yet they 
do not appear to fwallow a ftngle drop of it; for, 
however long they may continue lapping it, no di¬ 
minution of quantity can be perceived. 

“ I am perfuaded, that this diforder never origi¬ 
nates from hot weather, putrid provifions, or from 
any other caufr but the bite.* For however dogs 
may have been confined, however fed, or whatever 
may have been the heat of the feafon, I never knew 
the diforder commence without being able to trace it 
to that caufe; and it was never introduced into the 
kennel but by the bite of a mad-dog. 

“ The hairs of a ma . 1 -dog do not hand erefl more 
than thofe of other dogs. I do not know that there 
is any thing remarkable in the manm r of a mad- 
dog’s carrying his head, or his tail. 1 do not be¬ 
lieve that dogs are more afraid of a mad-dog than 
they are of any other dog, that feems difpofed to 
attack them. 

“ There arc two kinds of madnefs, both ofw'hich 
I have known to originate from the bite of the 
fame dog. Among huntfmen, one is known by the 


• If not formerly generated in the canyie race, how could the 
difeafe originate? How makj its firft appearance in a new country? 
May not the inbred caufe that firft produced it ftill cxift, and con¬ 
tinue to prolong its exiAence, independently of contagion? A. F. 

name 
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name of ra ^hig, the other hj; that of dumb madnefs. 
In dumb madnefs, the nether iaw drops and is fixed, 
the tongue liangs out of the mouth, and flavor drops 
from it. In rughi'i madnefs, the mouth is (hut, ex¬ 
cept when the dog fnaps or howls, and no inoifturc 
drops from it.” 

Thefe remarlis on the figns of this malady in dogs, 
from a perfon of Mr. M£YN£LI.’s long experience 
and attentive obfemvation, certainly dem.ind furious 
confideratioii. As they JiU'er widely in many parti¬ 
culars from received opinions, they mat help to cor- 
refl the errors of thofe wlio have dated imaginary 
fymptoms, deduced from thcw. v, or copied from the 
miftakes of former writers. Nevcrthelcfs, it may 
dill be alhed, are the lofs of appetite, the difpofition 
to quarrel, the dulnefs of the eyes, or the dr}’nefs 
of the tongue, peculiar to this malady? Or docs not 
this train of fymptoms rather feem common to other 
acute or febrile difeafes? 

Do not dogs, when ill of other complaints, fonie- 
times preferve a fullen filence indead of barking? 
Do they not at other times, without any vifiblc 
caufe, or apparent indifpofition, fet up a difmal howl, 
“ making night hideous?” How' is this to be dif- 
tinguidied from the indefcribable howling of a mad- 
dog, except by thofe to whom the peculiar found of 
the latter is familiar ? Whence is it that fear, and 
even the dread of water, the driking chara<dcridics 
ol the difctife in man, are entirely abfent in the 

N a canine 
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canine fpecies ? Are the two kinds of madncfs pro¬ 
ceeding from the faliva of the fame dog, as deferibed 
by Mr. Meynell, to be confidered as diftinft fpe¬ 
cies, or rather as varieties? Are they equally conta¬ 
gious, and alike fatal to human kind? May not the 
difeafe in the brute, as well ,as in the human fubjeft, 
afliime a maniacal or melancholic charafler, or even 
a mixture of thefe, according to the natural tem¬ 
perament and difpofition of the individual? 

As the long ftate of anxiety and fufpence muft be 
dreadful to tltoie who are bitten by a dog even fuf- 
pefled of madncfs, is there any criterion of the ranine 
malady after the death of the animal? Has inftinfl:, 
as has been iraagiaeJ, damped on this fagacious 
creature a diltinfbve averfton to the peculiar odour,' 
or afpefl, of an infeidtd dog? 

If, according to pc>pular opinion, a piece of raw 
meat be rubbed on the tongue and fauces of ;he 
dead animal, and if, on offering it to a healthy dog 
it ^-refufed with abhorrence, is it a certain proof 
tliat the dileafed dog didtl mad? 

A fatiifactory anlwcr to the preceding queries 
would tend to clear up many doubtful points, but 
would demand reiterated experiments. 

It is eanieflly to be hoped, therefore, that Mr. 
Meynell, and other noted amateurs of the canine 
race, will bend theijj attention, to this important 
fubjeft, and favour the publick with their future 
obfervations. 


From 
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From the united teflimony of variotis writers, it 
how appears, (though it will, perhaps, fcarcely be 
credited) that in the early ftage of the difeafe,- a 
mad-dog will eat and drink, and even fawn on the 
pcrfon upon whom he is about to iaflift a mortal 
injury. An alarming. confideration! and which 
demands from the publick more than ordmary 
precaution I 

That no conclufion can be drawn fror.i the rriere 
taking or refiifing food or drink, further appears 
from the following fatal incidents, ar.d ■>rhich ought 
to be a caution never to rarefs or be familiar with 
ftray-dogs:—The fon of a n* '’d Admiral, aged 15, 
on the 6th of December, 1784, while ftooping down 
to play w'ith a little ilray-dog, was bitten fhrougli 
the under lip. After it had bit him, we are affured, 
from the belt authority, that “ it cat meat and 
“ lapped milk and water, and fliewed no inclinaiicm 
“ to bite the coachman, who tied a firing round 
“ its neck, and kd it to the coach-houfe, wdiere 
“ it lived four days.”* The boy was inftautly 
fent, however, to the houfeof Mr. John Huktkr, 
who fatv him within a few hoins after the bite. 
F.very precaution was now takin—a cauftic was 
applied to the wound, two phrfuians were ulfo 
called in confultation; the Orrnikiik, the Tonqiiin 
remedy, mercury, and opium, were fuccelllvcly 

■* See London Medical Journal, vol. viii. p. 161. 
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adminiftcrcd. Nevcrthclefs, on the 36ih day the 
hydrophobia came on, and on the 38th the unfor¬ 
tunate youth died. 

From the fame dog, and on the fame day, a poor 
French woman received a bite in her hand. Some 
days after, a cauftic was applied to the fore more 
than once, and the ufual remedies adminiftcrcd. On 
the 99th day ftie complained of pain in the part 
aftefted, on the 103d day appeared the hydropho¬ 
bia, and on the io6th fhe died.* 

Rober t Pic's, bitten by thehoufe-dog, (which, 
aftci' the accident, being fecn to cat and drink, no 
danger was fufpeiftcd) was feized, however, with the 
difeafe about the 56th day, and on the 60th expired. | 
Levi Woodroof accullomed a favourite little 
dog to lick an ulcer in the cavity of his ear, which 
at laft feemed to fcratch tlie fore and give pain, 
but without betraying any fign of ill-humour or 
indifpofition. On the next day, however, the dog 
fickened—fell mad, and was killed. His mafter, 
within a month after tlie accident, felt an unufua! 
darting pain in the ear, fuccecdcd by the hydropho¬ 
bia, which on the 4th day clofed the fatal fccnc.J 
James Reming ion, a boy of fix years old, on 
the 28th of 0£fober, 1797, was bitten in the face 
and lips by a neighbour’s dog, not fuppofed to be 

——.—. rr- -- . w-rr- ztsk 

* London Medical Journ^, \ol. \ii. p. 89, uml leq. 
t Medical Rcfcarchcs, toI. i. 

t MccTical Kepofitory, I'hiludc'pi’'*! »cj 1. i. 

mad 
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mad. On the loth day after the accident the boy 
fickened, on the 11 th came on the hydrophobia, and 
on the 13th he died.—In this inftancc, how early 
the fcizure! How rapid the progrefs!* 

From thcfe alarming cafes, we learn, that a dog 
may arrive at an advanced period of the difeafe 
without refufing food, or fhewing the diiHninve 
marks of madnefs. 

zdiy. That the poifon is more fpeedily brought 
into action when the bite is in iht face or lips, than 
in the extremities, according to’ what has been 
oblervcd by the befi: anthors. 

3dly. That unlels the poifon be entirely eradicated, 
neither the cauftic nor the moft celebrated rernedies 
can avail. If a dog, therefore, without any vifiblc 
caufe, fliould betray any fign of indifpofitlon, or 
actually bite a perfbn, he ought (inftead of being 
killed, according to the vulgar practice) to be con¬ 
fined in a iafe place, and narrowly watched: if he 
were really mad, the difeafe will foon fhew itfelf, and 
he will ini'allibly die within a few days. 

Oy fl'on/a'TJg Dc,^s. 

If the operation of u-ormhig, (as it is called) which 
is performed by extracting a Imall worm-like filament 
leated under the tongue, can, as fume experienced 
Iportfmen affirm, cither prevent madnefs in dogs, or 


Med ical Repofitory, vo!. i. p. ^49. 
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even render them h^rmlcfs under the dillafe, by dc* 
fti:oying their propenfity to bite, no dog ought, in 
fimirc, to be fuffercd at large umuormcd, d’hough 
this operation be extolled by fome, it is defpifed and 
ridiculed by others; it is to be hoped, therefore, the 
knights of the kennel, who arc materia'iy interefled 
in the quellion, will endeavour to clear up this and 
other difputed points bydecifivc experiments. 

On examining this whiteworm-like fubrtancc,w'hicli 
is about two inches long, originating under the point 
of the tongue, and extending longitiidinaJiy between 
thehyoeidei and ftylo-hyoeidei mufclcs, it is, I find, a 
natural portion of tht tongue llightly attached to a 
gland at each extremity, ot a cylindrical form, denfe, 
and refembling a tendon. Its extraction docs not vi- 
fibl.v injure any of the animal Innctiuns, and its ulc 
remains wholly unknown. Having lately difeovered 
it to be tubular, may it not be an excre.tory duff, or 
needfary appendage to the adjacent falivary glands? 
May not its removal influence the fcciction of mucus 
or faliva, or in fome meafure dived it of the power 
of contrafting a contagious quality r 

PrcvcniiOii by Inti rnal ntcai:Sy ,/ foiircc (f Ei ror — 
A 7 itidotcs, their unmerited Eeputc. 

The contagious bite of a rabid animal may be con- 
fidered under three didiijff pt l iods. _ 'I'hc fird, from 
the time of the accident to the moment tlic poifon 
becomes aftiye in the wound. The dcotid, fi om that 
. period 
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period tilt tire dread of water appear. The third, 
from the firfl: appearance of that fymptom to the 
clofe of the difeafe. 

The treatment of the firft and fecond canffls of 
the various means of prevention. That of the third, 
the methods of cure after the difeafe h;'.s afto -lly 
made its appearance. 

Tliough no certain cure of the hydrophobia has 
ret been difeovered, yet, if by timely pre :aution that 
dreadful malady c.m be prevented,^ a*; in general I 
think-it undoubtedly may, preventitm hi the firfl; in- 
fiance will be acknowledged to be Letter, though 
iefs brilliant, than cure. 

Among the vaiious modes of prevention hitherto 
tmployed, tlie grand error, 1 am convinced, haslx-en 
in treating a local afie<flion as a general difeafe; 
and in trufiing the cure to certain internal remedies, 
confidcred as antidotes; while the poifon has been 
futleied to lie dormant in the wound, and confe- 
Ciuently hir beyond tlicir reach. 

Mav not this be tb.e piincipal reafon, why the dif- 
caie has, during thefe 2500 y'cars part, uniformly 
triumphed over all the boafied remedies that havs 
been invented? Such as Sea-bathing, Palmarius's 
Powder, the Lancaflhrc and the Ormlhirk remedies. 
Dr. Mfad’s remedy, the Tonquin remedy, De» 
saui.t’s and Dr, Jami s’s mercurial remedies, &c. 
Alfo the Tanjore remedies, celebrated in"the Eaft- 
Indies as infallible antidotes, confiding of T powder 

and 
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and a pill; the former is compofed of three drams and 
a half of the dried leaves of Datura Stramonium, or 
thorn-apple, repeated three days fucceffively, which 
in a few- hours produce intoxication;—a remedy 
which demands no fmall circumfpeffion, fince, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Anderson, the .feeds of a fingle apple 
are found fufficient to caufc immediate apoplexy and 
death, and are too often employed by the natives 
who deliberately perpetrate filicide. 

Dr. De Witt, an American praftitioner, informs 
us, that this plant produces not only intoxication and 
madnefs, but fometimes real fymptoms of hydropho¬ 
bia.* The Tanjo^e pill confilfs of arfenic, mercury, 
and pepper, equal parts, with three other unknown 
poifons. Of eleven perfons bitten by mad-dogs, and 
treated with this remedy, all are faid to have remained 
well at the end of five months, while three others, 
for whom nothing was done, died of hydrophobia 
within a month after the bite.f But the wounds of 
the former being dilated and daily drelTed with mer¬ 
curial ointment, are we to attribute the fuccefs to 
the pills or the mercury ? 

. The Belladonna, fo highly extolled in Germany, 
has loft its reputation in France. Being adminiftered 
in dofes of fifteen and even twenty grains a fortnight 
before the commencement of the difeafe, caufed ex- 


• Medicdl Ttepofitory, vol. li. p. 33. 
t Mcdic.(l Journal, vol. x. p. 189. 
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trcme dryncfs of the throat, and many formidable 
lymptoms, but did not prevent the fatal dread of 
water. Prafticioners who thus attempt to drive out 
one poifon by dint of another, ought to reflefl that 
an overdofe of the remedy may prove as deftruftivc 
as the difeafe; and that the latent enemy is not to be 
driven out, 'tv' ct armis, by internal remedies, liov - 
ever potent. The whole clafs of boafted antidotes 
have had their day—many have already funk into 
oblivion, and the red feem “ hadenino fad to the 
“ tomb of ail the Capulets!” The’unmcrired repute 
\thich they have obtained admit of a ready folution, 
as it is much caficr to propagate a hundred errors 
than ti) demondrate a finglc tntth. 

The late Mr. IIun ier relates a remarkable clr- 
cumdance, of twenty-one ptrfons being bitten by a 
dog that proved to be mad: nothing was done for 
any of them, and only one was taken ill of the dif- 
eale. Had they all taken fomc noted antidote, its 
tame would have been fpread abroad of having com¬ 
pletely cured twenty out of twenty-one. 

How often does it happen, that people are bitten 
by dogs ill of other difeafes, nut the lead tending to 
Tiiadnefs? The animals are killed on a groundlefs 
iufpieion; the parties pod away to ihefca, or have 
recourfe to lume pretended fpeciiic, equally ineffica¬ 
cious; tliey remain well, and the remedy acquires 
the credit of having cured a didemper that never 
exiflcJ, or of preventing one that could never have 

• occurred 
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occurred from that caufc. How eafily are the ge¬ 
nerality of mankind feduced into a belief of what 
they willi to be true! 

Thus, by implicit fiiith in pretended fpecifics, and 
boafted cures that never exifted, is modern quackery 
fupported in luxury, at the expence of Britifh 
credulity; while fortune, health, and life are daily 
facrificed to the rapacity of defperate and defign- 
ing importors! 

Prevention by External Means. 

The external means of prevention may be per¬ 
formed by ablutioHj, by fuftion, by extirpation, and 
by the' application of oleaginous fubrtances. 

Ablution .—In the bite of a mad-dog, the firrt care 
ought undoubtedly to he to remove as fpeedily as 
pofllbie every particle of the poifon. For whether 
it be acid, alkaline, or neutral, water is the univerfal 
folvent of all falinc bodies. Therefore, after the 
wound has bled freely, and been well wiped with a 
dry cloth. It ought to be diligently w'aflied for the 
full fpace of an hour, with a folution of foap in 
tepid water. This may be done by a foft fponge, 
a watering-pot, or, perhaps, rtill better by a fyringe. 

In ilight fuperficial tvounds fuch a copious ablu¬ 
tion alone might poflibly be Aifficient to prevent 
future mifehief, yet ought not, I think, to be entirely 
depended upon, without the following precautions ; 
which ma)f, it is prefuracd, add confidcrably to the 
patient’s fccurity. irt. Previous 
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ift. Previous to the procefs, let a tight ligature 
be applied to the limb, a little above the wound, a 
circumftance that ought always to be premifed; 
otherwife the poifon, independently of abforptionby 
the lymphatics, may be conveyed b} filtration froffl^' 
cell to cell along the reticular membrane, whid" in¬ 
verts every fibre of a mufcle, and may thcrcfoie 
fpread to a certain fpace Ijcyond the circumference 
id the wound. 

ad. It rlie wound be deep, or iiiiin oblique direc¬ 
tion, it ought^to be firrt properly d'lred, and a cup- 
ping-glafs applied to encourage a plentiful flow 
of blood. 

3d. After the wound has been well waflted, as 
above-mentioned, let the full drellmg confift of dry 
lint, to abforb the blood and moiflure; next morninf 
let the whole furface of tlie wound be touched in 
every part with the antimonial or lunar cauftic, and 
kept open at ieaft two months. 

Suflio 7 i .—In the Higlilands of Scotland the natives, 
on receiving a bite from a mad-dng, or viper, imme¬ 
diately fuck out the blood and poifon; and in the next 
place, having fluffed the wound with cobwebs, (ati 
ahforbent animal fnbftance) give themfelves no fur¬ 
ther concern, and are faid to remain free fiom 
the infe£lion. 

In like manner, and with fimilar fuccefi, have cer¬ 
tain favage tiibes long been in the habit of fucking 
recent wounds, infliirted by poifoned arFows or by 

rabid 
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rabid animals; a praftice more rational than that 
which is commonly purfued by more polilhed nations. 
While the fusion promotes a plentiful flow of blood 
from the wound, the faliva tends to blunt or fubduc 
‘"Xhe aftivity of the poifon; the operation may, there¬ 
fore, be performed with fafety, and without lofs of 
time, either by the perfon injured or an attendant, 
provided his mouth be free from any fore or excoria¬ 
tion: but to avoid even fufpicion uf coiitac;ion, the 
fuctioi) may be tolerably perfonnod with a fyriiitrc. 

E-:tirpaiiin .—Of all t!ie external means, the com¬ 
plete extirpation of the injured part is now'generally 
allowed to be the.furefl method of prevention.— 
When the accident, however, happens in the lif)s, or 
about the face or neck, it becomes a delicate point, 
and may occafion no fnral! embarralfmcnt. Indeed, 
mofl patients will rather rifquethe confequcnce than 
fubmit to tlie o]:er.:tion. In fuch cafes, I have (jKca- 
fionally aJvifcd the more gentle methods already dc- 
feribed, and hitherto W'ith invariable fuccefs.— 
The advocates for abforption contend, that extir¬ 
pation can avail nothing, if delayed beyond the firfl; 
day; which is a dangerous miflake. For I once re¬ 
commended it, and faw it performed with fuccefs, 
about the yth day; and have lately heard of a re¬ 
markable cafe where it was undertaken on the 28th, 
and of another after the wound had been cicatrized, 
and pain begun to be renewed in the part; and yet, 
in none ofThefc cafes did any difeafe enfue. In fliort, 

if 
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if abforption take place at all, it probably docs not 
commence till the part affefted begins to inflame 
afrefli, and grow painful. I therefore fhould not 
now hefitate to recommend the operation at any in¬ 
termediate period, from the accident till the com¬ 
mencement of the difeafe. W hether it can avail after 
the commence:nent of the dread of water, may pe; 
haps, deferve a trial. That even at this period, the 
poifon ftill remains local, and neither affrTs tlie fulids 
nor fluids, nor any of the fccretio’as^ the faliva ex¬ 
cepted, feems probable from this ct.nfideration, that 
not only the flelh and milk of cows bitten by rabid 
animals have been ul'ed with impunity, but even the 
liver of the mad-dog himfelf has often been taken as 
a remedy, without communicating the dileafe. Since 
neither nurfes, who inhale the patient’s breath and 
wipe away the viftid faliva, nor furgeons who open 
the dead body, receive any injury or infection, the 
faculty and attendants may fafely difeharge tliclr duty 
to the fick without fear or apprehenfion. 

Extirpation may be performed by the knife, or by 
cauflic, according as clrcumflances may point out, 
Tire former, being more expeditious and Icfs painful, 
claims the preference; belides, in cutting out the 
difeafed part, the mark of the tooth may be more 
carefully traced, and the line of feparation bctttT 
defined. To wliatcvei depth the bite may penetrate, 
tlie inciCon ought certainly to extend beyond it in 
every direction. For ihould the rainutcfl particle 

of 
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©f the poifon be lofFercd to remain, there can be no 
fecurity. Here a necelTary caution occurs refpeft- 
ing the knife, probe, and other inilruments employed 
in empoifoned wounds, concerning' which furgeons 
cannot be too circumfpeft. An inoculating lancer, 
ufed by miflake in bleeding, has unhappily, in 
more than one inftance, communicated the infec¬ 
tion. So in the prefent cafe, the knife imbued 
with the canine poilon may, through inattention, 
not only extend the infeftion to lound parts, and 
thus defeat the purpofe of the operation, but per- 
ha.ps aftenvards—dreadful thought! unfortunately 
inoculate other perfoir.. 'I'hat this poifon, after 
lying dormant nine months and upwards, may 
renew its activity, has been already noticed: there¬ 
fore, to eradicate entirely any particles that may have 
eluded the operation, it will be further advifeahlc 
again to wafli out the wound carefully with foap and 
water, and ufterw'ards apply to its whole furface a 
folutipn of the caullic fixed alkali, (the Kali punim 
of the new Difpenfatory.) After this, fhould any 
infection cnfuc, it can only be attributed to the over- 
tendernefs of the operator, or his inattention to the 
minuter circumilanccs above-mentioned. Thus, in 
the unfortunate cafe of the Admiral’s fon, already 
noticed, the caullic is faid to have been carefully 
applied to every part^of the woynd, only a few 
hours after the accident, by that expert furgeon and 
aaatomift~Mr. John Hunter, aitd yet the event 
■ but 
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but too fadly proved that fome minute particle of 
the poifonous faliva had eluded the operation. Even 
the blood, from the Wound, unlefs previoufly 

abforbcd by dry lii.t, may defeat the action of the 
cauftir. To the efficacy of the Kali purum, applied 
to the part, the reports of the Manchcfkr I .firmary 
bear tclbiuony; this having been the praclice ibefe 
fifty years, from the foundation of the hofpital. Of 
forty perfons bitten by mad-do'^s, being thus treated, 
all arc reported to have remained But whe¬ 

ther the Kah purum aifl in common with the anti- 
monia! and lunar cauflics, or, in addition to its cauf- 
ticity, pofftds a fperirr. power‘from its all>alinc 
quality, muft be left to future ubfervation. Inflead 
of deflroving the part with cauilic alkali the Parifians 
prefer the application of nitrous acid. 

The great Boerhaave, infead of extirpation of 
the pai r, appears to have truRed to ablution, cupping, 
wdth f arifiertion, and aftenvards dreffing the wound 
daily with a iolution of marine fait in vinegar.* 

Profeflbr Mj in- rer condemns the method of ex- 
tirpation, as cruel and unncccffiiry, and rifqucs the 
event on the daily applicarion of a dilute folution of 
lunar cauRie in diRilled water, in the proportion of 
thirty grains to a pint. In prt)of of its fuccefs, he 
adduces five cafes duly authenticated.| 


• Dr, Perrier’s Etfiys, vol. iii. 

1 Mcdic:il Fafls and Obfervations, vol i. 
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Others, lefs tender towards the patient’s feelings, 
propofe to cleanfe and enlarge the wound by the cx- 
plofivc force of gunpowder. 

The ancients, on thefe occafions, univcrfaliy em¬ 
ployed the actual cautery, by which they prcfently 
deftroyed the infefted part, reducing it to afltes. A 
mode of prevention fuperior to all the pretended 
improvements introduced by modern refinement. 

Through prejudice and difufe, the imagination is 
apt to revolt at the idea of the red-hot iron, and 
hence few perfons, at this period, will fubmit to un¬ 
dergo the fiery ordeal. Mr. Ln Roux, for this 
reafon, prefers the, liquid butter of antimony, which, 
he fays, has fucceeded in a variety of cafes. But it 
matters little, whether the part aft'c£ted be removed 
by the actual or potential cautery, provided it be 
done elTectuaily; for the pain in either cafe, though 
fharp, can only be momentary. 

Mercury. —M. Des.^.ult, conceiving the conta¬ 
gion .to originate from animalculm, exilling in the fa- 
liva of rabid animals, pronounced mercury the grand 
vermifuge, and only efficacious antidote, on which 
lie could depend. Neither he nor his followers 
pretend, indeed, ever to have feen the fuppofed in- 
fefts, though they might eafily have been detected, if 
prefent in the faliva, by means of a good microfeope. 
It were to be wiffied, therefore,, that the thco)-)* 
fliould hill be brought to the teft of this fimple 
experiment. Dr. James caught the idea, and pur- 

fued 
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fued the mercurial plan internally and externally; 
while others, both at home and abroad, eagerly 
adopted the remedy, if not the doftrine. In fhort, 
Mercuiy and the Ocean, having of late ufurped the 
empire of medicine, and fr.pplanted other remedies, 
feem now to rcip-n over the fafhionable worl ' with 

o 

nearly equal fway. In fpite, however, of then 
united forces, this all-powerful enemy perfifls in 
maintaining his wonted fuperiony. 

Nay, even admitting the difeafe tp» be animalcu- 
lar, the conclulion drawn from that theory is H-ili 
untenable. Mercury is by no means a fare vermi¬ 
fuge, fmee it appears, fro:.' a late cbfervation, that 
t perfon w'ho had juit undergone a fevere mercurial 
couife*, both internally and externally, evacuated, 
neverthclel's, forty-feven live worms. 

The writings on this fubjeft exhibit a chaos of con- 
tradiftions, irreconcileahle to this or any other 
theory. The advocates for mercury confidcr it as the 
only fpccif.c: its opponents condemn it in toto^ as 
!‘igh!y pernicious. Some urge it to the point, of copi¬ 
ous falivation; others labour to prevent that tendency. 

M. Bonn EL thinks no difeafe is treated with more 
certainty than this; but it ought to be particularly 
noted, that his method oonfids in applying mercurial 
ointment to the wound for ten days, interpofing pur¬ 
gatives on the interfneJiate days, to prevent faliva¬ 
tion. Having, during the fpacc of thirty years, tried 
it *vith fuccefs on 500 men and cattle, bitten by mad 

o 2 • animals. 
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animals, and M. Du Choisel in 300 rtorc, M. 
Bonnel confiders this treatment as confirmed by 
800 trials. Where it has failed, it is attributed to 
its being ufcd too late, or to mifmanagement.* 

On the other hand, M. Le Roux recites many 
lamentable examples of the inefEcacy of mercury 
applied in the ordinary way, even when carried to 
the point of deep falivation. 'Indeed, no inftance, I 
believe, can be produced of fuccefs fiom mercurial 
friftion, unlcfs in thofe cafes recited by M. Bonnj.i, 
and others, where the unguent was applied imme¬ 
diately to the wound. 

Oleaginous fuhjlaiues .—The ancient remedyagainfi: 
the bite of the viper was long confined to tlie fat of 
that reptile, till it was at length difeovered that olive 
oil was equally efficacious—a circumfiance fince well- 
known to viper-catchers, and confirmed by reiterated 
experiments. Whether it a£l by a fpecific power, 
or merely by invifeating the poifon, or otherwife dc- 
firoying its activity, matters not; the faft has alwa)s 
appeared to me inteiclling, and the analogy obvious. 
Whatever ffiare of fuccefs the mercurial ointment 
may have liad in counteracting the canine poifon, it 
has invariably been attiibutcd to the mercury; but 
I have l(jng fufpeifted it ought rather to have been 
aferibed to tlie oily quality of the lard, with which 
it is compounded,"*and which conllitutcs two-thirds 
id' the conipo'lltion. 

St.',- Mir’i, i!', il-,. Med. .1 Par', ic!. ii. p. :Ko. 
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To form a juft eftimate of the cures attributed to 
mercury, we muft take into the account the other 
means employed at the fame time. Thus M. Bav- 
ooT,M.BouTEiLLi., and other French prairitioners 
of eminence, unwilling to truft to the above mercu¬ 
rial procefs alone, exprefsly order the wound to be 
firft carefully anointed with warrti olive oil. 

M. Le R oux and his follower'', W'ho rejeffed 
tnercury, and attributed their fuccefs to the anti- 
niofihil cauftic alone, employed jieverthelefs a--, 
ointment, confiftin^ chiefly of frefta butter, to drefs 
the wound. 

In this and other obftiin.te difeafes of the convul- 
five kind, the ancients anointed the body with warm 
oil; a praffice too much negleftcd by modern 
praeftitioners. 

Conformable to this idea appears to be Dr. Loot’s 
oh apinous medicine, which now properly comes 
under confideiation. The yolk of egg, though pro¬ 
bably deftitme of any fpecific power, yet fas an 
animal mucilage well adapted to render thje oil mif- 
cible with the animal fluids, and alfo to reconcile it 
to the ftomach) feems a proper addition; nor need 
there be much cxaflnefs from an apprehenfion of 
an over-dofe. A domcftic remedy fo Ample, fo in¬ 
nocent, and fo well recommended, is certainly intitled 
to a full and candid trial in this country. 

• Mem. dc I'Acad. vol. ri. , 

That 
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That the human body may be thrown into a co¬ 
pious perfpiration by friftion with warm olive oil, is 
a circumftance unnoticed till lately. The efFefts of 
this procefs, as prafiifed at the Smyrna Hofpital, in 
the prevention and even cure of the plague, in the 
firft ftage of infeftion, are related by Count Berch- 
TOL0, in his late interefting tra^t on that fubjeft;* 
and fmee confirmed by the teftimonyof FatherLEWis, 
fuperintendant of the hofpital. 

If olive oil, then, be really a prefervaiive t^gainfl 
the poifon of the incenfed viper, and even the pefti- 
Jentia) contagion itfelf, is there not rcafon to fufpeft 
that oil and oleaginous fubftances may have had a 
greater (hare in counteracting the canine poifon than 
the votaries of mercury ever imagined? 

It is not pretended, indeed, to be a certain, only 
a probable remedy, after the hydrophobia has ac¬ 
tually commenced; analogy affording only a pre- 
fumpiion, not a proof; nor can its efficacy be fully 
afcertaineii, but by repeated trials and attentive 
obfrrvation. As the prevention depends on due 
management of the wound, this medicine is judici- 
oufly ordered to be applied externally for fcveral 
days. On this, probably, and this alone, ought 
the main flrefs to be laid; yet, to calm the patient’s 
mind, and to flrcngthcn his hopes of fccurity, it 

* Itcfcrrzionc (i' ! nuovo runcdio curativo c prcfervaiivo contro 
la peft'- 

may 
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may not be amifs to give the oil alfo internally, ac¬ 
cording to the direftions. Previous to this plan of 
treatment, however, the wound ought to be diligently 
wailied and cauterized. 

If it cure dogs after the infe^fion has taken place. 
It is a rcinarkable circunihance; butllill more fo, if 
it efiLct rf s by throwing them into a prop fe p ., //■'- 
ration. This muft certainly be a inifhike. Dog:, 
indeed, peifpire copioufly from the lungs, but 
afluiad'v never from the ikin, even in the fevcrtfl 
fox-fliace. May not this pecuhar'ity in the canine 
race be one rtafnn why the dilcafe originated with 
them? And all'o, why they arc more liable than 
other animals to propagate this lu rriblc contagion? 
May not a defedt in the exhalation from the lungs, 
aided by other concurring caufes, tend to bring on 
a difeafed aftion of tlic falivary glands, which, by 
inrreafing and vitiating the Iccretion, converts that 
oland lluid into a fubtile poifon? 

As the gahric liquor of a healthy animal has the 
fingular property of counteracting animal poifons 
taken into the hoinach, might not this fluid, applied 
to the envenomed^'ound, tend to deitroy the activity 
of the canine poilon? 

As the faliva differs very iittie from the gaflric li¬ 
quor, may it not, in the aff: of fucking out the poifon, 
add to the iecurity by lubduing any iiiinntc remnant 
lurking at the bottom of the wound? 


Mr. 
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Mr. Whitaker, an intelligent member of the 
Bath Agricultural Society, has jufl now favoured 
me with the following remarkable fa£l, which tends 
to corroborate this opinion:—Two perfons, very 
nearly related, had the misfortune to be bitten, at 
the fame time, by a mad-dog. One of them, being 
bitten in the thumb, immediately fucked the wound 
diligently till the blood ccafed to flow; and without 
ufmg any other precaution, remained well. I'he 
other, whofe lip had been lacerated by the dog, be¬ 
ing difablcd from I’uckingout the poifon, had imme¬ 
diate recourfe to the ufual remedy—I'ea-baihing, and 
with the ufual event. The infithion took place, the 
hydrophobia came on, and death enfued. 

As this lafe and fimpie method byfuftion requires 
no medical apparatus, can be inllantly performed 
abroad or at home, either by the party ttr a com¬ 
panion, with little lofs of time or dt lay of bufmefs, 
ought it not to be earneflly recommended to all 
perfons remote fiom medical aid, particularly fliep- 
herds, hulbandmen, and agriculturifts? Nor need 
this preliminary flep be any hindrance in profeeuting 
at leifure the other modes of prevention, which 
have been confidered as mod cfl'cc'lual. Were 
thefe diligently purfued immediately after every ac¬ 
cident of this muure, it is prefumed, the hydropho¬ 
bia would’very rarc|}', if ever, appear. After the 
proper precautions, therefore, have been duly ob- 
ferved, the patient may be encouraged to banifh 

anxiety, 
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anxiety, and reft in full afturance of his fafety. He 
may alfo purfue his ufual manner of living, and 
frequent cheerful company; abftaining, however, 
from every kind of intemperance, or being hurried 
away by gufts of anger, or other ftrong paffions. 
No internal remedies at this period have been infifted 
upon, bc^aufe nor.e feeracd nccefiary, ’'or ,ot'M 
they, for reafons afligned, add to the fecurity. 

IlyJr'pJ'obici — i/s hitrafldhle Mature—its Phenomena 
explained — ne^ee pfnn of treatsnent propofed. 

The fpontan'eous iiydrophobia, or that difficulty 
and dread of fwallowing liquids, whieh fometimes 
(though very rarely) occurs in certain feversr, alfo 
in hyiterical and hypocondriacal afTeflions, ought ia 
no wife to be confounded with the genuine difeafe 
now under confidcration, and which always proceeds 
from the canine poifon alone. 

Whether the cafes deferibed by Dr. Nugekt and 
other writers, and faid to have been cured by the 
Tonquin remedy, mercury, opium, &c. belonged to 
the former or latter fpecies of difeafe, fe6ms at leaft 
problematic.;;. Certain it is, however, that in the 
genuine hydrop.hobia, not thefe remedies only, but 
the whole clafs of boafted fpecifics have fmee been 
repeatedly tried in vain. Among various others, 
mercury has been pufticd, both internally and exter¬ 
nally, beyond the bounds of prudence. Muffi, cam- 
phire, and valerian, in immoderate dofes, and opium 

. * in 



in quantities fuflicicnt to impofe a perpetual quietus 
on the mofl: frantic maniac. Here a fingular circum- 
ftance fometimes happens, not lefs furprifing to the 
fpeftators than mortifying to the faculty. The hy¬ 
drophobia on a hidden ccafes unexpectedly, the pa¬ 
tient calls for liquids, and drinks without difficult)’. 
His friends rejoice, and fondly flatter ihemfelves the 
danger is over, and that the remedies have triumphed 
over the difeafe; when, alas! the momentary calm, 
the mofl fatal of all ftgns, forebodes a palfy of the 
vital organs, the immediate precurfor of death; 
Hence the extreme abufe of mercury and opium, is, per¬ 
haps, fometimes not lefs deflruClive than the difeafe. 

Bleeding has been performed repeatedly, and fome¬ 
times carried to an extravagant length, though it 
ferved but to exhaufl the flrength, and haften on the 
fata! period.—What remains then? Arc we to give 
up the difeafe as totally incurable? Or ought we not 
rather to quit the beaten track, and flrike out feme 
newer road, that may afford a more promifing prof- 
peft? Other animal poifons of the moft virulent kind 
have been often treated with fuccefs. Is. this the 
only one, then, to which nature has denied a reqiedy? 
Banilhcd be fuch a degrading idea, which at once 
tends to create defpondency, to damp the fpirit of 
enquiry, and to Ihut out improvement. Hence, 
perhaps, it is, that- medical praClitioncrs ftill con¬ 
tent thcmfclves with re-tracing the fame hopelefs path, 
fo often trodden by their predcccffors; though they 
* . cannot 
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cannot but be aware that it leads to certain and fatal 
difappoinnnent. 

That remarkable change by which the canine fa- 
liva is transformed mto a dangerous poifon, probably 
depends on foine flight decompofition or alteration- 
in the arrangement of its conftituent parts, not more 
difficult of folutioH than fome other chet licai pra- 
cefles with which we are familiar. Mercury, a fluid 
deftirute of acrimony, by being combinea with a 
certain portion of marine acid, is converted into cor- 
rolivc fublimate, a virulent poifon; by an additional 
quantity of mercury into calomel, a mild and inno¬ 
cent medicine. An alka'i may be rendered perfectly 
mild, or highly cauflic, at pleafure, by merely adding 
or withdrawing its fixed air. The corrofive fubli- 
matc is prefemly difarmed by an alkali, the viper’s 
j)oifon by oil. is there not then fome reafon to hope, 
that the canine poilon may be countcraiffed by this, 
or perhaps fome other fimple, well-known fubftance, 
which, when once found out, we ffiall blufti at our 
unaccountable indolence, or blindnefs, in not having 
difeovered fooner? 

The nature of the fymptoms denotes a high de¬ 
gree of morbid fenfibility in all the organs of fenfe, 
which rentiers the body “ tremblingly alive” to every 
impreffion. Hence the eye becomes impatient of 
light, the ear of found, and the touch of cold air 
feels intolerable.—Hence, alfo, a violent excitement 
of the nervous power in fome parts, a torpor in 

others. 
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when, and an irregular diftribution in all. The 
vehement excitement produces a proporrionate ex- 
haullion, and the vaft expenditure of fcnforial power, 
a rapid decay of ftrength. The livid hue of the face 
and lips fliews a defeft of oxygenation of the blood, 
the dilatation of the pupils and derangement of the 
faculties demonftrate the w’ant of energy of the brain; 
and the convulfions, the ftrugglings of a dying ani¬ 
mal. In fhort, a preternatural fcnfibiliry, joined to 
unircrfal debility, charafterizes the difeafe; while a 
peculiar fympathy between the local injury and the 
mnfcles of deglutition points out a ftriking analogy 
bctw'ecn this malady and the locked-jaw. Tiie for¬ 
mer, however, proceeds from an envenomed wound, 
the latter not; which conftitutes an eflential dilfercncc, 
and is perhaps the caufe why the former renders 
the gullet fo exquifitely fcnfible, as to become impa¬ 
tient even of its natural llimulus, the faliva. Hence 
the quantity of frothy fpittle, which the patic-nt in¬ 
dignantly fpits out as fall as it is fccretcd. Hence the 
immediate pain and ftrangulation on his attempting 
to fwallow any liquid, however mild. Hence, too, 
the horror and convulfions which, by alTociation 
of ideas, attend tlie very fight or mention of it. 

The canine poifon feems to attack the pxygenous 
principle of the blood, the probable foiirce of irri¬ 
tability and of life. Jdence the deprelfed unequal 
pulfe, the chilHncfs of the extremities, accom¬ 
panied with internal heat, the melancholy afpe<ff, 

the 
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the dcje^iioa of fpirits, and the general abfencc 
of fever. 

No wonder that an infpeftion of the body, after 
death, rcflefts no material light on the nature of the 
fymptoms; the throat and internal organs genorally 
appearing quite natural. The partial appearance of 
inflammation, which is fometimes difeovered, is by 
no means efleinial to the difeafe, but may be coiift- 
dered as an effect of the convulfive fpafms; or, per¬ 
haps, rather of the mercurial or .other powerful 
remedies employed. 

From this view of the difeafe, it appears, that the 
hydrophobia may be tonfidered js a fpecies of fpaf- 
modic angina, produced by fpecific contagion, which 
exerts its influence, firft on the injured part, and after¬ 
wards on the organ of deglutition, adly. That the 
local ftimulus, being propagated to the brain, excites 
the moving powers of the fyifem into re-aftion; and 
hence the convulfive motions which fpeedily exhauft 
the ftrength, and finally extinguiflr the vital principle. 
3 dly. That proiufe bleeding may prove highly inju¬ 
rious. 4 ihly. That the forcing down large quantities 
of liquids is a cruel praffice, as it cannot but increafe 
the fpafms, and exafperate the malady. 

indicatiens of Cure. 

The chief indications of cure appear evidently to 
be the following;— 

ift. To diffolve the fatal connexion between the 
injured part and the organ of deglutition. 


2 dly, To 
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adly. To calm the violent fpafms, and foothe the 
nervous fyftem. 

3dly. To fupport the ftrength, and invigorate 
the whole frame- 

To anfwcr the firft of thefe indications, much ftill 
depends on external means, and clofe attention to the 
injured part. The moment any darting pains, attend¬ 
ed with numbnefs and difcoloration, are perceived, 
they denote the poifon to be in an aftivc hate, and 
that no time ought to be lofl in profecuting the moft 
vigorous raeafures. The period from the com¬ 
mencement of thefe fymptoms to the approach of 
the hydrophobia i? uncertain, and perhaps rarely 
exceeds five or fix days. To prevent, therefore, the 
irritation being propagated to the throat, let the 
fufpefted part be immediately cut out, and the fur- 
face of the wound duly cauteriz-cd. If any difficulty 
of deglutition has already been felt, let a iharp blif- 
ter, or finapifm, be applied to the throat, extending 
from ear to ear. Foi unlcfs the morbid imprefllon 
can be obliterated by one yet firongcr, and the na¬ 
tural aftion of the fympathizing parts fpcedily rc- 
ftored, there can be but finall hopes of luccefs. 

A malady fo rapid in its progrefs, fo intractable by 
nature, demands Herculean remedies; and warrants 
a prudent trial of the moil aftive fubftances with 
which we are yet acquainted. The Atropa Bella¬ 
donna, in dofes of four or five grains, has been 
highly extolled by feme German proftffors; the 

lauro-ccr.'.fus 
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lauro-cerafus half grain, and arfenic 4 -th, by otlicrs. 
'I’he hyofcyamus niger, in form of extraft, given in 
dofcs of 15 or 20 grains in cafes of fixed melancholy, 
attended with horro. s and obftinate watchings, I have 
fometimes found ver) beneficial. It moreover pro- 
curcsflccpandcompofurcof mind; often whe;, opium 
fails, or even adds to the inquietude. Now tlrfc 
potent remedies, with due caution, may be tried in 
fuccefiion; if they fail, they only fharc the common 
fate of former antidotes; if but one of them fliou’J 
aufwcr, it may. afford an impouant addition to our 
ftock of ktiowiedgc. 

2dly. To affuage tbe q afins, aijd foothc the ner¬ 
vous Ijfiem. 

i'o effeft tliis, after the hydrophobia lias actually 
apiicared, all impediments, and whatever may hurt 
the acute feelings of the patient, or by the power of 
■■Q'oeiation tend to aggravate his fufferings, inuft be 
iliil can'fully removed. No dog mull, on any ac¬ 
count, be aiiowed to enter the room. Not water 
only and other liquids, but all glaring coiouis and 
glafs mirror^, mull be kept entirely out of his light. 
No loud noile, nor cold aii, mull be fuffered to mo- 
lell him.—Having thus r'tmovcd impediments, we 
mull next endeavour to affift nature, in allcviatinp' 
the fpafms, and in procuring a lucid interval. If there 
be any critical evaluation in this difeafe favourable 
to our views, it mull, I conceive, be that of fwcar. 

la 
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In the cures recorded by Dr. Nugent and others, 
in five or fix cafes of the hydrophobia in an advanced 
ftate, the treatmenfwas different in each, yet there rras 
one circomftancc common to all, and that was a co¬ 
pious fweat. Till that appeared, the recovery appears 
to have been very doubtful. Nor is the cafe dcfcribcd 
by Van Helmont an exception; the patient being 
plunged into the cold-bath till half dead, the cure 
was attributed to the fright, but ought rather to have 
been aferibed uo the re-a6iion of the fyfiem, which, 
being aided by a warm bed and ludorific regimen, 
terminated in a falutary fweat. In a fublequcnt ex¬ 
periment of this kind, equally terrific, no fweat en- 
fued, and the difeafe foon proved fatal. 

Sudorifics indeed fcldom produce a copious fweat, 
"unlcfs their operation can beaffifted by warm diluting 
liquors. Hence perhaps it is, that mufle, valerian, 
®pium, and other powerful fudorifics, have fo often 
failed. Given merely as antifpafmodics, without 
proper dilution, they ferve but to flatter hope at the 
expence of difappointment; let, therefore, the fol¬ 
lowing method have a fair trial; 

In a pint of olive oil diffolve half an ounce of 
camphire; let the entire furface of the body be dili¬ 
gently rubbed with this folution, made warm, con¬ 
tinuing the friftion before a gentle fire till the whole 
be expended. Aft^r which, let the patient be co¬ 
vered with a flannel and put into a warm bed, till a 
copious perfpiration be procured. This may be en¬ 
couraged 
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couraged by an encnn of warm wine whey, with an 
addition of volatile alkaline fpirit, or Eau dc Luce, 
which lalt has long been deemed a noted fpecific 
in France. The paer aireclcd, and alfo the neck and 
fpine, ought to be Vvcll embrocated twice a day 
with tepid oil; which, by fooihing tite -erves, 
may ai-'t a. a jtowciful anodyne and anufpainiod',:. 
Could ;in entire bath of oil be had, it would be 
perhaps greatly prcfeiable to a cumraon bath of 
warm w iter. 

A patient, in confcquencc of i' .' poifon of arfenic, 
liad long ir.lTcred fevcrc pains and convulfivc fpafms 
over the whole furface d his bopy, which rcTilbed 
various internal and external rcincuies, till he was 
ordered by M. Bou'i tJLLE to be placed for the 
fpacc of an hour, at proper intervals, in a hath of 
warm oil, by which he was foon completely cured. 

If mufick has charms to harmonize the nerves and 
I'oorli th'' feelings of the melancholy or outrageous 
maniac, as m aitioncd on the higjiell authority, and 
lunlirnu d by the ’ablcll ph)f.ciLms of aniicmity ; can 
any cauic be aliigned, why, in a mufical age like the 
prclcnt, it,: j.oweifiil infl'icnce ihould not be tried 
againfl this drcaditd iiulad’'-? Though its eilliSts on 
the difeafe occafioneJ by the tarantula may have Ixcn 
greatly exaggerated, yet, if what has been conndently 
aflcrtcd of its efi'n,.i ,y againll; the envenomed bite ot 
the mofl dangerous ierpeiits be true, the analogy 
would afford at leaf! a prefumptivc argument in its 

VOL. IX. r favour. 
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favour. But independent of this, other inftanccs of 
its beneficial efFe£ls, in removing the wild ravings in 
certain fevers, might here be produced.* And it was 
confiJered by Cjlineas, Asclipiades, and Are- 
TCEUS, as an effential remedy in phrenzy, melancholy, 
and mental derangement. 

In the memoirs of the Medical Society of Paris, 
vol. vi. is an affecting inftance of a youth of twelve 
yt ars old, who died of the hydrophobia. The dif- 
iriffin^ feene near the clofe of the difeafe induced 
the phyfician to try the efFefts of mufick, by playing 
before him on the guittar. The harmony, even at 
this late period,,we are told, appeafed the fpafms, 
and rendered the pulfe more calm and regular. 

ydly. 'To fupport flrength and rellore the encrc!) 
of the brain. 

To enable the patient to Ijear up under the un¬ 
equal conflift, his diet (hould conhft of the mod. 
nutritious aliments, chiefly of thefolid kind, to which 
rnay,.bc added frclli eggs, jellies, and breaLi foaked in 
ycnerous wine. If, from his dread of lujuids, neither 
food nor medicine of the fluid kind can be i>c)t down, 
tliey mult be conveyed in the form of medicated 
baths and enemas; of which the body, being in a 
parched abforbent flate, will imbibe more than is 
generally imagined. Might not licpiids be alfo fafely 
conveyed into thif flomach with,a flexible tube, as 
in cafes of fufpenJed animation? 

•See *wlb. i. a'.d xi. '[’o 
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To reftore oxygen to the blood, and invigorate the 
whole fyflem, vital air, properly modified, may be 
inhaled into the lungs. Where this cannot be had, 
as nitrous acid contains it in a loofe fiate, anS readily 
detached, the acid may be diluted with a portion of 
water and adminiftcred as above-mentioned. 

Should a confidcrable truce to the violent fymp- 
toms be once happily obtained, the return parox- 
yfin might poffibly be obviated, ay a liberal ufe of Pe¬ 
ruvian bark with ftecl, and by repeated oxygenation. 

To conclude,.fliould theprefent hints tend, in any 
d?gree,-to elucidate the real nature of this formic 
dable malady, or lead to a more fuccefsful treatment, 

1 fliall think the labour well beftowed. Varlovts ex¬ 
periments are ftill wanting, and the fubjeft would 
require a more ample difeuffion; but having already 
over-ftepped my intended bounds, I mull here beg 
leave to drop the pen. 
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ART. XVII. 

Descnhing a Fair of Harroh's and a Drag. 
[From ISIr. W-sNNr ] 

To the Bath atid Wt ft of England Agricadtuvc Society 
GENTLE.MEN, 

I NCLOSED 1 lend you a plan of a Harrow, of 
my invention, which feems to me i-g poflefs fome 
advantages over any I have yet feen. ff you ihiuk 
it better than thofe in common tifc, you will, I dare 
fay, give it a place in your ufeful publication. 

I have e.xamineJ Mr. 1'ri.fry’s harrow, (a de- 
feription of which, with a plate, is given in the 43d 
article of your 4th volume.) Moh of the objeftions 
which he mentions to the common harrow, ftruck 
me with a. much force as they d;d him; whether 
mine ohvV.ue thent better tlian hi , it remains for 
vou to dettrmiit;;. 

The adv.r’.nv'.H .which my hturow feems tome to 
pofihls cvei Mr.h'H : t ry’s are ihele; — hlr.TREFRY’s 
harrow, bv once iriiring over, woiks (I think im- 
perfeftiy') a jiiec. of ground five iect eight inches 
broad, th.u being the interval between'the extreme 
j.ins or fp'f. w nh.e ground llnvt is worked by mine 
ii ihvcn bet iix inches broad, fo that three turns o 
mine wi!' do as much work (wanting two inches) a* 

fou 
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four of his, 'which would be a faving of one day in 

four, fuppofing the ground to be equally well worked 

by both; but that is by no means the cafe, for in 

Mr. TRr.FRv’s the tracks made by the pins are at 

irregular intervals, and the work of fome of them 

totally loll, from their following in the track of thofc 

which precede them; which wall appear to be the 

cafe, if lines at e drawn from each pin parallel to the 

line of tiraft, as in my plan. Whereas in mine each 

pin will be found to make a feparate.track, and the 

■* ^ • 

intervals bc twi^ n thofc tracks will be all equal; fo 

-rfi ground over which the harrow lhall 

pafs once will be marked 'with Ijnes three inches 

afundcr; and as the weight of my harrow is not 

greater than his, the fame horfes Will work one- 

lourth more ground iu the fame time, and do it 

much better. 

Another objcehion I find to Mr. TRiifRy’s har¬ 
row is, that tlie polls being at right angles with the 
line of the draft, when the pins fink into thejearth 
the polls tiiiill carry forward all the roots, clods, and 
ftones that it meets; but in mine, the pods being 
nearly parallel to tlie line of the draft, thofc obflruc- 
tions pafs freely between them and under the rails 
which conneft them. And the hinge in mine being 
in the line of the draft when the harrow is drawn 
up and down ridges, it accommodates itfelf better to 
the lliape of the ground; the joint rifmg when on the 
top of the ridge, and finking w'hcn it is in the furrow. 

1 alfo 
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I alfo fend a plan of a Drag, or heavy harrow, 
which I think fimpler and better, without a joint. It 
will work a piece of ground fix feet three inches 
broad, leaving intervals of five inches between the 
tracks. This is conftrufled on the fame principle as 
the other, for the principle is a general and Ample 
one, and is applicable to harrows of any fize, or for 
any purpofc; as the intervals between the tracks may 
be varied atpleafure, foil preferving their regularity. 

I have fometjmes made the fpikes in the form of 
the coulter of a plough^ but I find that it anfwers as 
well, and is fimpler and cheaper, to raalvl.': thcni of 
fquare iron, poinl,ed and bent forward diagonally j 
and care mufl be taken to fix them in the polls in 
fuch a manner, as that the line of the rack may pafs 
through the angles of the fpike, as at A in the plan. 
I have tried different ways oi’ applying the draft, 
but have found none anfwer lo well as thofe repre- 
fented in the drawings annexed; and I recommend, 
that ip the chain of the heavy harrow the three 
centre links at B may be made round, in order that 
the draft-chain may be fixed to whichever of them 
may, on trial, be found to anfwer bell. 

Having found much advantage from the ufe of 
this harrow, (which is more effeffual in its work 
than thofe in common ufe, from the manner in which 
the fpikes are arranged, and is cI«:‘'‘I>ct from there 
being fewer of them) I wilh to give others an op¬ 
portunity of trying it, and for that purpefe commit 
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it to you, gentlemen, whofe objeft is to make pub- 
lick whatever may tend to improve the agriculture 
of your country. 

I am, gentlemen. 

Your humble fervant, 

H. WYNNE. 


- ART. XVIil. 

.Ill Account of a Fi’/inoir-BoLi.nn, and neio Drag, 
Models of u'hieh mere presented to the Societjj. 


[From Wm. Wansborougu Pinciiard, efq ] 
In a Letter to the Secretary. 


SIR, Stockton, Wilts, Xev. o, 17^8. 

A CCORDING to :ny promife, I havefent.you a 
^ Model and the Plan of my Furrow-Roller, 
and beg the favour of you to lay it before the gen¬ 
tlemen of the Bath Agriculture Society, at their 
next meeting at Hctling-Houfe ; and if it ftiould meet 
their approbation it will give me pleafure. 

The whole of the eftatc I now occupy (the arable) 
is in common fields, more than half of which lie in 
computed acres, half acres, quarter acres, and i-8th 
part of an acre, (fome of the laft fort meafuring no 


more 
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more than twelve perch) without any boundary be¬ 
tween them ; they are meafured every time they are 
fown, and made of equal breadth as acres; half acres, 
^c. in every furlong. Thofe lands, being in poflef- 
fion of five or fix perfons, who fow them at /o many 
different times in the fame furlong, cannot be rolled 
acrofs; of cpurfe the furrows are not made plain at 
all, nor the corn fown in them half covered. Some 
other part of my property lies in larger pieces by the 
fide of hills, againfi which the ridges cannot be crolfed 
with the commem roller, if drawn hyill e ufiial num¬ 
ber of horfes; and in going down they do 
damage W'ith their feet, cfpecially if the com or grafs 
feeds are fprung up above gronn i 

It is become a cuilom in the rnd iiilly lands 
in Wilts, Hants, and DoiLi, ro j.longh the furrows 
fo that the holies may go as level as poihhle, in 
which rale, as 1 oislervcd 'veior. , ir cannot conveni- 
entiv be croiTed b',' the common x/l'er; as a remedy 
for that i icoaveniencc, I r!ioug,lita Ihon one, to be 
drawn in the furrow, '.voui 1 anlwcr well in both the 
above c.Tts. I ordered the one 1 now have to be 
made imntLdiatcly, and am pleafcd to be able to tell 
you it anfweied the purpofe better titan I could fup- 
pofe it would; it is cafily drawn with one horfc, 
which, if led by a boy, and die ridges arc two perch 
in breadth, it will roll the furrows of thiity acres of 
land in one day; the’*common roller, being hauled 
lengthways over all the land, leaves it as ftiiooth as 
if it had been croffed. Some 
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Some few years fmee I made an alteration in the 
paddle, (as it is called in this country) for cutting 
thiftles, and other weeds, out of corn, &c. in the 
fpring ot the year. It is now frequently ufed in this 
neighbourhood, and much approved of, from its not 
being io liable to flip bcf.de the roots of the weeds 
as if it bail a flrait edge; the form of it is a quarter 
of an oft.igon, one inch wide when finiflied.’* The 
points g-larding the cutting part from the flints it 
retains a pretty good edge :hc t^id of the day; 
it is a-' c.dilv giound as tlie one with a flrait edg:, 
CT^ h. the hollow p.ut npn’ards, and having the 
itone tu-r.eJ a'siinit; the edge as the carpenter grinds 
his ,t\c oi eiiiiltis. I have lent one of them with a 
proper lenrth of handle. 

I ]''a\c lihewifc font a model and plan of a Dragj 
upon a m w conilruclion, which will ftir the land to 
any deptli reejinred; and liy being drawn over it only 
once, does more go,iJ than drawing the heavy drag 
of this country three unies, with the fame {(icnyrh 
of horfes; an'l if, ironi the lands being very heavy, 
fee. it he required to have the tines or coulters cut at 
feven inches and a half, (inilcad of five inches from 
each other, as it does when all the tines are in their 
proper places) you arc to put the tines ax a a aa a 
into the holes at b b bb b, and take out thofe in the 

See the Plate. 

I' -V pi o\ ineial name for i. heavy harrow. 

fore 
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fore beam zt cccc c, which will lefTen the ftrcngth 
required to draw it before, almoft one-third. 

As I am not at prefent well enough to be at the 
next meeting, if you will be kind enough to fay by 
ietter if the gentlemen approved of either of the 
models fent, you will add to the obligations already 
conferred by you, on 

Your humble fervant, 

WM. W. PINCHARD. 

[N. B. The thanks of tlie Society were voted to thlu^ 
Gentleman.] 


ART. XIX. 

Queries proposed bp the Board of Agriculture, 
and mostly anszoered by Mr. Tiios. Parsons, 
a Member of this Society. 


I. CONCERNING THE EARTH. 


I. TT^T ^ed, in your opinion, has the earth, 
^ “ in promoting the growth of plants, and bring¬ 
ing them to perfedion? 

2. Is it of any farther fervice, than to keep the 
plants Jleady and upright, and to contain at leaji fame 
part of the nourijhment on which they live? 


The 
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The earth is a bafis for fupporting the plant, and 
for enabling it to affume and preferve a proper por¬ 
tion. And it is the bed vehicle for equally diftri- 
buting to the fibrous roots that quantity of water 
which the plant requires for its growth; the abforp- 
tion, by means of the root, being the general mode 
whereby fuch growth is promoted. The eartii alfo 
admits the folar rays, imbibes warmth, and confe- 
quently communicates that warmth to the root. It 

moreover allow's theaccefs of .dr to {he root. 

« 

3. Are there not different kinds of foil ^ which fu.t 
different plants? 

Indifputably. 

4. Is there any kind of foil, in which feme if fid 
plant might not be produced? 

I believe not; but it often happens, that tiie plants 
mufl congenial to the foil may be comparatively of 
little ufe, and very diflerent from the productions 
.iclircd. 

5. Are there any plants, which will grow peypeiu- 
ally in the fame fod ; and what are they? 

Timber and fruit-trees, the common herbage of 
paflurcs from time immemorial, the natural turf upon 
downs and flieep-walks. In a few places wheat is 
laid to be perpetuated. C^ery. The peculiarities of 
the latter foil? 

Gardens fuffer but little change of foil, condant 
motion and a finall addition of manure efteCtlng 
every thing. 


6 , Whai 
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6. Wl?at rcnfcm do you ajjign for foils tiring of ono 
fgecies of fnnt, and yet producing another fpecies 
-iferou/f ? 

As this circumftance is not r-meral in nardeninof, 

I fnoiild fuppofc it to ai ifc from fome local circum- 
flances of fituation and temner iturc, or from fomr 
defefl in the quantit)' of the foil, or infufficicncy of 
movement. See quer}' ■’.d. 

7. Qf icbal i; a foil deprivid.., uden it is faid to 
be exLaici.d: 

Of no hr.fil'lc chcmica! qilality wli,never inherent 
in the ioii. vSt;p;H).hnq a c'o.n fuii to he huhi-hakeil7 
when firll broken qp, ;in J l .y a eonrJ" of crops to I e 
exhauded, Im a <M)od I'oeihi' >; of ve ora.'fie aflies I'-e 
piveu it, and I i'e.'u’v! t .n q- it rip^q,]-; oj funilar 
conrfe. The aik'hne c'ttaheed l y tlie operation at 
iiril may e to'.a.ily iod. l.ur titan not being origi¬ 
nally in the foil, the fail i!iy the crops it bear;, 
reduced to its cniginal ilate, .inJ iria\ be fuppiied Ity 
a frefli,quanti.y. In various inftanec'-, analogy may 
iae prcfervtd, tl’otie.li circiimlhinccs may vary; as 
fome l.'.n It, may require a calcareous, an acidulous, 
or ammoiu.ual manure, inflead of an alkaline. Ad¬ 
ventitious qualities mav be communicated, exhaulled, 
and redored, the inlierent eharaftcr remaining. 

8. IVhat do you fuppofc to be the compoftion of the 
mod fertile foil? 

Id-ue original earth—that produced byacomplcat 
putrefaction of animal and vegetable fubftanccs. 

9. Do, 
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g. Do you fuppofe that a foil, in 'u^hich there is no 
calcareous matter, will produce grain or peafe in 
perfedion? 

Good garden mould, in which there is no percepti¬ 
ble c'a\cirto\i'i matter, will produce both in perfediion. 

10. Whence is it, that calcareous foils are fo favour¬ 
able to the t^rczvth of clover? 

See query 3d. From a drynefs peculiar to luI- 
eareous foil .. I have often feen the finall h ip-ticvcr 
thrive on the tops of walls, where du: f )il was merely 
the iiraping of roads, or pulverized frecifonc, tnd 
•from its form incapable ol retaining moifture. 

11. Muf not foils, in order to be per fed, have the 
pozecr of rctair.ing a fnj'uient quant it f uudif arc? 

Moil afliiredly. Diifercnt vegetable', liov.vs;,,, 
cqnire diifercnt proportions of moiiture, and confe- 
qucntiyloils capable of retaining different proportion . 

12. What are the bid means of giving them iha: 
property ? 

By a due admixture of alh.dine fubflanccs, if the 
foil be inlufliu;nt quantity; if not, it fhould be 
incrcafed. 

13. Arc not fails of too porous a quality, fuch as 
thofc which confjl almof f,L!y offind or gravel, in a 
great mcafure barn n; not cnly becaufe they held no 
water, but alfo becauf any rnimirc put on ti im is foon 
carried down apd lo/l, before it has had tinu to operate? 

The pores of gravel are too minute to imbibe 
moifture freely, if at all. Yet, if the ftratum be of 

• * conf.dcrablc 
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confidcrable depth, the lower part will retain moi- 
fture; thus eringo and famphire often grow in fuch 
ftrata, and heath in inland fituations. For cultiva* 
4ion, perhaps, a liberal fupply of a vifeid loam, ap- 
proaching to the nature of clay, might be advantage¬ 
ous; a bafis thus formed would fupport the growth 
of forae kinds of vegetables, and their decay would 
increafe and improve the foil. 

14. At what time does the earth feem to be in the 
bejl Jlate for recejving the feed of plants? Is it not par¬ 
ticularly when the foil feems to fmokc? What is that 
fmoke owing to—to the fermentation of the foil^ the heat 
of the fun, or to wh§t other circumjlance? 

I have never noticed this afeent of vapour, but 
when the earth is moifl, and expofed to a warm fun. 
It is defirable to fow when the earth is tolerably dry, 
and then to havefome warm gentle fliowers. 

15. If earth be buried forfome time after it has been 
exhaujled, will it recover, in four or five years, its 
former ferti liiy ? 

16. May that not be owing to the richnefs of the 
manure in the furface being wafloed down to it? 

17. What is the effedl of expofing fuch exhaufied 
earth to the fun, or fhading it merely from its rays ? 

Perhaps the rcfult of chemical analyfis, in the 
different ftates, would fupply the bed anfwer. 

18. Have you found it offervicc to,change the feeds 
of plants, from one foil or climate to another; and why?* 

* In Flanders, they are faid to prefer flax-feed fiom Sweden or 
Rufliaj and in Sweden and Ruflia, flax-feed from Flanders. 
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From the almoft univerfal adoption of the pra^ice, 
it feems that experience has fully juftified it. In the 
cafe of exotics that do not arrive to full pcrfeftion 
in an alien climate, it does not feem wonderful— 
but in the cafe of naturalized vegetables, I cannot 
explain it. 

19. What foil is heft adapted for nurfery gn:: id' 
and why? 

20. How many crops will rich garden-ground pro¬ 
duce in a year, in the neighbourucod of London? 

21. I Vhat is the be ft rotation of crops infuch grouna ? 

■ 22. Hbw many fouls will an acre oj garden-ground^ 
properly cropl, maintain? , 

II. CONCERNING THE AIR. 

1. What effedt has the air in promoting the growth 
oj plants, and bringing them to pcrfedlion? 

By checking the too rapid growth, it renders the 
plant robufi: and firm; by its motion, it agitates the 
plant, and thereby contributes to its health, anaJagous 
to exercife in animals—carrying off noxipus eHluvia 
from the foil, and putrifying leaves, and alfo the 
perfpirablc exudation of the plant. 

2. Do you confider pure air tu be necrjfary for that 
purpofc? 

If by pure air be meant good atraofpherical air, 
undoubtedly yes, 

3. Will fruit-trees produce fruit in London? Or 
•u’iihin what difance from that metropolis, are the 

.dift'eretn kinds offruit pa oJured in perfedlion? 
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4> Do you fuppofe that plants draw the wholes or 
any part, of their nourijlsment from air? 

I believe, if they receive air into their conftitution 
at all, it is by the root, and that, I think, is probable; 
yet the organi;tation may, by a kind of natural che- 
miflry, fo change its abforbed nourilhincnt, as to 
render theaf^ual admiflion of common air doubtful. 

5. Do you fuppofe that the earth, when fadoiucd, 
attracts any fubjiance from the air, favourable to 
vegetation ? 

In fomc cafes fallows acquire an accumulation of 
decayed leaves, &c.; in others, they are better pul¬ 
verized by froft, &c. than by culture; but I fufpeft 
they imbibe no fubhance from the air. 

6. Do you fuppofe that roots, as turnips, potatoes, 
h 3 c. cxtradl nounjhment from the air by their flcrns or 
leaves, and hence exhauft thefoil iefs than grain ? Or 
do they fertilize land by the fubjiance s tbiy tbrozc of. 
and leave behind them ? 

As far as air is a medium for light and luiniidiry, 
theysnay; but 1 think not from the air iikil; and 
the greater proportion ot iuliage, the more benefit 
perhaps from light and aqueajus vapour; but 1 am 
difqualified for explaining how thefc plants improve 
the foil, unlefs by their decayed leaves and fla’ks. 

7. Do you fuppofe tlsat trees ib'aw any noiirifsinent 
from the air, by their I nves ? 

I do not, excepting air as a medium for communi¬ 
cating light, warmth, and humidity. 

A 


8. Do 
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8. Do not young trees thrive better^ •uuhen their 
roots are near the furface^ and not too deeply buried in 
the earth? Would they thrive in heaps of flones, which, 
it is faid, has been fuccefsfully tried in France ? 

1 believe the affirmative is generally admitted.— 
Stones are often placed underneath a young tree, for 
the purpofe of preventing a tap-root, and obiiyng 
it to extend its roots horizontallj. Vines ficurifli 
amongfl ftones and rubbilh, I?ut I recollect no other 
tree that docs. 

9. When you raife plants under glaffes, how often are 
you obliged to admit ftejh air ? 

10. If no frejh air were admitted, would the plants 
grow languid, or perijh? 

Yes, certainly. They will indeed grow, but 
feeble, flender, dilute in colour, and fainter in odour. 

It. Do plants thrive as well kept in glajfes as in 
the open air, the temperament being equal? 

If the foil and clime are fuitable, the open air is 
preferable; but glaffcs are ufed to bring plants for¬ 
warder than in the natural ground they would be. 

12. Does there feem to be any fympathy or antipathy 
between plants; or any natural difpofition in fame 
plants to thrive when growing near to certain others; 
and the reverfe?* 

I have never obferved either vegetable fympathy 
or antipathy. Nature left to hcrfclf will fill up every 


It is faid, that hops and potatoes do not agree together. 
VQL. IX, inteival. 
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interval, where there exifts any bafis for the plant. 
And her genuine offspring will grow any where, 
and every where, with feme exceptions. 

13. Are there -plants that grozv well under the 
Jhade of others P 

That the foil fliould be fliaded, efpccially in hot 
weather, I fliould think proper; but I do not know 
any plant (we wifli to cultivate) that is not injured 
by the (hade of taller plants—more Hill, I think, by 
their drnppipgs. 

14. JVhat are the effefls cf thunder or of lightning, 
or anv charge of air thereby occafioned<, Hpo 7 i plants P 

I have never noticed any other effeft than that of 
a branch being killed, appearing as if fcorched. 

1 q. What are the l fleets of fca air, and the faline 
particles zehich it font airs, upon plants f 

My obfervation here is very limited, but the trees 
I have feen arc ftunted, and the heibage coarfe. 1 
have olien wiflud, that plantations were made along 
the fliorcs of fuflicicnt width for the outward ones 
to proteift the inner ones, and all ferving to guard 
the contiguous land from the immediate operation 
of the faline breeze. 

111. co:.’ci;rning wmij-.r. 

1. What cfchl has water in promoting the growth 
of pi,inis.^ and brinfng them to pcrfehlionP 

As 1 do not at j^reient believe that one particle of 
fait, oih or earthy is abforbed from without into the 

cjanflitiuion 
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conRituiion of the plant, I conlldcr water and light, 
but chiefly the former, as' couftituting its whole 
nourilhment; in aid of which, foil and air and'warmth 
are ncccflliry. 

2. JVfjc 7 t ki?:Js of ivntcr are favourable, and what 
arc injurious, to vc'^efation s' 

In the floating countries the firft ■warm gufh front 

the fpring is preferred. -Mineral and metallic 

waters are injuiious. 

3. JVIu/t has been the cffeCl of watering young or 
old plants with hard zvater ? 

4. Jloui often are garden plants obliged to be wa¬ 
ter^ d in dry feafons ? 

A watering, proportioned to the heat and drynefs, 
is dcliiMirle daily. 

5. What is reckoned the fittejl time for watering 

them, and why f - Evening in tl>c fummer, and 

forenoon in winter; the reafons obvious. 

6 . As plan's perifo if not watered, is it owing to 
their wanting moijlure to fapply their fop, or to^what 
other caufeh 

I believe to the want of moifture for preferving 
the circulation. Plants will be injured by a quantity 
of water greatly overbalancing the expenditure, and 
more fo ftill by an inadequate fupply. 

^ 7. Would not a tree, if exhaufed of its ftp, periflo? 

Yes, and if the circulation be interrupted. 

8. Docs the fap flow a!l the year round, or during 
what feafons h 

Q_ 2 


If 
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If there be smy circulation in the winter, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly languid; but it is probable it does exifl 
in forae foiall degree. 

9. Does any water perfpire through the bark of the 
tree, or from the leaves? 

I do not think it does; perhaps we may except the 
young twigs, the bark of which may admit of ab- 
forption and evaporation. 

10. What is the ^e 6 l of dew upon plants; and to 
what extent is Unfavourable to vegetation? 

Perhaps it checks evaporation, favours fecretion, 
and by a grateful coolnefs invigorates. I have never 
underftood but its utility was univerfal, unlefs we 
except plants not naturalized to our climate. 

IV. CONCERNING LIGHT AND HEAT. 

1. What are the ^edls of light and beat, in promo¬ 
ting the growth of plants, and bringing them to 
petfeclion ? 

Fruits moft expofed to the fun arc the fulleft co¬ 
loured and the richeft flavoured. I conjefture, that 
light improves or produces colour, and heat the 
flavour. From the general direfiion and appearance 
of trees, and their foliage, I think they are influenced 
by botli; how chat influence is exened, is not eafily 
afcercained. 

2. Do you-know of any plants raifed totally in dark 
places ? Do they produce flowers or fruit in that 
fit nation? 


1 have 
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I have feen a fpecics of mofs, like combed wool, in 
wine-cellars, but know nothing of its flower or 
fruftification. 

3. If mt liglit ne:ejfary U giw planti tbih proper 
tolour and flavour f 

Fruits and flowers demonflrate this. 

4. Does not heat increafefaccharine matter ingrain, 
and in that refpc£l bring plants to greater perfe^ion ? 

This fa£l feems to be well cfl:ablillted, from along 
comparifon between cold and hot fummers, and the 
correfponding (late of grain and fruit. 

5. In raiftng plants from leaves, is it not necef- 
fary to keep them in the dark, until they take root t 

I know nothing of the mode. 

6. Is it becaufe the heat of the fun would draw up 
1 >eir vtgctable juices, or what other reafon is ajftgned? 

Cuttings and flips are covered up, I fuppofc to 
fecure them from a powerful fun, the motion of the 
air, and the chill of night; the firft would exhauft 
them, the fecond would diflurb them, and the laft 
would ftagnate them, before they could take root. 

7. Do not any feeds, which He upon the furface of 
the ground uncovered, perifh from the light and heat ? 

They will fwell, and, perhaps, fend out an inceflant 
germ or root; but wanting a proper bafis, will cx- 
hauft themfelves and perifh. 

8. If plants are tranfplanted in hot weather, or in 
the middle of the day, are they mt apt to perifh f 

ITiey 
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They (hould not be tranfplanted when languid, to 
which ftatc very warm weather reduces tliem; when 
moft vigorous they heft bear the ftiock. Yet in 
many cafes, to anfwer the gardener’s pnrpofe, fomc 
ch'='ck to vegetation is ufcl ul—as in cabbage-plants, 
where an interval may be allowed between taking 
them and re-planting them, they being by that in¬ 
terruption moredirpofed to turn in and form a heart, 
and lefs dlfpofed to run to feed. 

9. Would Wnni be better to tranfplant them hi the 
evening, and if pofjible, in cloudy weather ? 

Jf the weatht r be cloudy, I believe any time of the 
day will do, bccaufe they arc not debilitated by a 
fervent fun. 

to. docs the heat of ftoves anfwer, compared 
w’ith the heat of tlm fun s' 

Thefe are urually combined, and the effect is to 
expedite the produiftion. 

11. What is the cjfetl f heat from fleam, compared 
io that of fire ? 

I know not from experience; but prefumc there 
can be no difference, if the degree and dillribution 
be equal, whence it j^roceeds. 

12. What are the cf'chis of hoi walls, in promoting 

vegetation s' and have you ever tried the cffcB of ma¬ 
king fruit-walls black, fc as to imbibe more heat during 
funfhine f « 

The fruit glways lhading the wall immediately be¬ 
hind it, I fliould not be induced to make the experi- 
pient. 13. Wba^ 
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'13. What is yout opinion of a praBkc in Denmark^ 
by ’which, to keep back the bkjfoms of their. feuiUtrees, 
they cover them in the fpring in the day-time, and 
e^pofe them at night 

When the object is to retard vegetation, this me¬ 
thod may be ufcful. 

14. I Live you ever tried the experiment, of pluiJs 
being fv/t up in a dark place, with only one>h^!e tn it 
into winch the light was admitted, ic fee whether the 
plants ovould bend to the light h 

Withdnt an intentional experiment, the faft too 
often occurs to admit of doubt. A myrtle in a win¬ 
dow, if not I'ometimcs tiuned, wiligrow on one fide, 
and that fide will be towaids the li!_;ht. 

15. Have you ever heard, that trees are better 
lomiftvd on their font oern than on their northernfide, 
and that the inner circles are thickd)- to the fouthern 
than to the northern afpctl 'h 

Generally, 1 beheve, the fouthern frde of a tree is 
better conditioned than the other. This cifcura- 
flancc in the annular rings 1 have never obfented; 
but as the head of a tree generally keeps the Itock 
from the I'u.i, I fliould not expeft to realize die 
affirmative, but in particular inftances. 

16. Do plants grow mojl in the day or the night 
time? 

I can only propofe an aijfwer from general obfer- 
vation, having never critically attended to the qncry. 
'My decided opinion is, that night is the period for 

increasing 
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increaCag the firmncfs and rigidity proper for plants, 
that the hours of light are the time for enlarging 
the dimenfions, and that the growth is in propor¬ 
tion to the continuance of light; other circum- 
ftanccs equal 


V. CONCERNING MANURES, 

OK DEAD ORGANIZEO MATTER. 

1. What effeSt have manures in promoting the 
growth of plantty Ond bringing them to perfeSion? 

When perfeftiy reduced to pure mould, by apply¬ 
ing to the roots a kind of earth free froitt all indu¬ 
rations eafily communicative of the aqueous fluid, 
and-cafily admitting the extenfion of the delicate 
fibres.—Indurations, I conceive, to be the great evil 
to be guarded againft, with regard to mo^ plants in 
cultivation. 

Recent manure multiplies infefts, and poifons the 
roots. I believe much injury is occafioned by inat¬ 
tention to this circumflance, I have known recent 
manure check vegetation to my vexation. 

2. What are the effeEls of the different kinds if 
manuresy of which you have had expet knee? 

Stable manure, thoroughly rotted, is an addition 
of fine jfoft loofe earth; vegetable afhes abforb and 
retain raoiflure. Sand worked into the foil renders 
it lighter and holl^wer, favourable to tap-rooted 
regetaWes. My experience goes no farther, 

Calcaroon^ 
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Calcareous additions may be friendly to plants af- 
fcfting a dry foil} but I wifti for nothing in a garden 
of a calcareous or vitrified nature, 

3. JVAai is the proper time of applying thofs manures? 

Does this query refer to the fcafon of the year, or 

to the age and ftate of the plants? 

4. What is the proper mode <f applicathn; mixing 
them with thefoil, laying them in drills, or top drejfng? 

By trenching-in, if the manure be incompleatly 
rotted, in order that by the next digging it may be 
in a proper ftate for an intimate mixture with the 
foil. I’renching-in is proper alfo for fowing, fome 
degree of warmth is excited, and it will be thoroughly 
rotted before the roots can reach it. 

5. Do thofe manures promote the growth of plains, 
by making the foil more porous and open for their roots, 
by exciting a fermentation in the foil, by affording 
nouriftment to the plant itfelf; or in what manner do 
they operate? 

The anfwer muft be matter of opinion; and it is 
my opinion, that animal and vegetable manures arc 
in a proper ftate for improving the foil only wlicn 
reduced to pure earth, and that they allift vegetation, 
as in anfwer to query 1. 

6 . In order that manures may be ufeful, is it not 
neceffary that the foil on which they are laid, floould 
have a conjiderable degree of tenacity? 

The foil fliould have fufficient tenacity to detain 
die manure in its compofition} but the particular 

degree 
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decree can be determined only by the nature of the 
article to be cjrowu, fom& clalTes requiring more, 
others lefs. Tenacity rarely does harm but when it 
tends to induration, or retains ftagnant moifture. 

7. Is it heiter to mix a great quantity of manures 
together into a coirpoji^ or to lay them on feparalcly? . 

Convenience gives the preference to mafl'es of 
manure, and in large bodies the fermentation ad¬ 
vances, and the dilTolution of the fubilances follows 
much more rapjdiy. 

8. What is your opinion of ccmpojls of manure and 
earth I 

That it is an expellent pra^ficc; but I fear that 
comports often lofe by drainiu'Ts, and that they are 
laid on the lands before they have attained perfertion. 

9. Do you knoxv of any practices by which the quarts 
tity of manure cdidd be increnfed? 

Neatnefs in management would increafe it, always 
pulling up and paring off weeds, from ditches, fenceSj 
and thp fides of the roads; as well as thofe among 
the crops, would accumulate a rtcx:k of fine mold 
when rotten. Soot, aflics, offal, urine, and ordure; 
every thing produced by man and heart rtiould con- 
itltute the fanner’s treafurc. 

ic. What manures would you recommend for the 
different kinds of foil? 

I am incompetent #0 anfwer this properly; the 
fubjeft is copious—and full anfwcrs murt be the re- 
fult of much experience, on a great variety, of fcaUs 

ii. What, 
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11. JV/jof are the efeBs of dun? and otJjer manures^ 
upon the tajie, flavour, and -whclfomencfs of vegetables? 

If the clung be completely rotten, the efFcfls will 
be quicknefs of growth, fucculence, crifphef?, and 
delicacy of flavour. Thus cucirmhers in a frame 
are, in thefe refpefts, luperior to i!i; ' "own on 
open bed.; an 1 tea-; the protluftions ofw: !l-m.iuui ed 
pard.ens avo ruptrior to rhofe raifed in poor land and 
ble.ik fuuatirms. Medical herbs r ofed in the latter 
funatioT* will be preferable to^rjiofe on befer 
PTO'ind. becaufe a flow orowth is favourable to the 
degree of their ine.iical virtue. 

1 flrongly lufpeft tha; lie upplijation of i!l-digefi:ed 
manure to land, is au evil ptoduiTve of vtry great 
injury. Worms and grubs are multiplied thereliy— 
hr r, -ft noxious vapours are propagated—.;nd. pro¬ 
bably, the difeofes in our grain crefps may originate 
in this circtimflance. I cannot believe that the deli¬ 
cate fibres of a root, making an elTort to penetrate 
a clod of putrifyiug dung, can efcape unqijured. 
And vegetable difeafes, I piefume, oheii commence 
at the root. 

VI, CONCERNING CULTURE. 

1. What effedis has the culture of the earth on the 
growth of plants, and bringing them to perfeBion ? 

By frequent ijiotion the internal parts are brought 
into ufc, the contexture is diflblved, and the wholq 
njafs fo comminuted as to favour the growth of the 
root, and fupply it with moifturc. * a. /x 
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. *. h no/ earthy the more it is cultivated and put- 
verixedy proportionally the more favourable to the 
growth of plants ? 

The plough, the fpadc, and the hoc, do by their 
operation, demonftrate this to be a general faft. 

3. Do rot young treesy when tranfplaniedy grow 
better if the foil has been ploughedy or trcnchedy and 
thoroughh pulverized? 

Moft certainly; in a (lifFfoil, with only a hole dug 
to admit the tree, the tree is generally flow in its 
progrefs, and often Hunted and molTy; let the root 
have liberty to run with cafe, and the branches 
would be better foi;med, and make greater progrefs. 

4. Is it not belter for young trees, that potatoesy tur¬ 
nips, or other vegetables, fhould be raifed amongst 
them ; and how long fhould that be pratlifed? 

Standards in garden-ground arc generally more 
thriving, and more regular bearers than in orchard, 
where the foil is never ftirred. 

5. Is, the advantage of that practice owing to the 
freer admijfton of air or water, to the roots of young 
trees; or what other benefit can be ajfigncd? 

The freer and more frequent fupply of air, light, 
and water, is the compound efTeft, as I belieVc. The 
frequency is of importance, water lying ftagnant 
near the roots is unfevourablc; a frelh and frequent 
fupply is defirablc. In the height of fummer, one 
vrilhes for gentle rain in a garden every other day. 

6 . h 
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6. Is the earth as thoroughly pulverized by plough’ 
ing and harrowing^ as when dug with the fpadef 

The previous ftate of the foil fhould be known; 
the cxpence of digging an old ftiff ley would be 
very great; perhaps, the fpade following the plough 
would be beft. 

7. What is the difference of ^xpeneeper acre, ia the 
two modes of cultivation? 

I have no aftual experience in fuch a coinparifon; 
but have no doubt, the fpade would fully compenfate 
the extra expence. 

VII. CONCERNING SUBSTANCES IN THE EARTH, 

INJUKIOUa TO VEGETATION, 

1. Have you found any fubjlanccs in the earth in- 
; rious to vegetation; and of what nature are they? 

Excepting a few vegetables, and iHitil reduced to 
earth, I have found alhes of folTil coal hurtful, the 
r jot cankers, and becomes a nidus for worms. 

2. Have you difeo vered any means of preventing 
the injury to vegetation done by thofe fubfances? 

3. Is there not an ajiringency in peat rnofs', hojlile to 
vegetation? How is that to be correSled? 

4. Why do you prfer putting American, and other 

foreign plants, into peat? And are there any other 
kinds of plant, as celery y that thrive particularly 

well in that foil? 

5. Are not aluminous and metallic fubjiances in the 
Coil, hojlile to vegetation ? 


6. Have 
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6 . Have ever experienced any mode of correEl- 
ing tb'.fc noxious quali'ies in the foil? 

7. //. ve you ever tried whether any plants will 
grow in a foil thus impregna.ed, in particular., veuhes, 
which it is faid will grow in it? 

8. Have you ever ohferved trees, when their roots 
reach a fir at a ful of ahimincus or metal ic particles, 
decay or he arrejlcd in their progrefs; and what mea- 
fures ought to be taken when that happens ? 

Vlllt ' CON'CnRNiNG VERMIN', 

NOXIOUS TO Vr.GKTATION. 

1. What are the kinds cf vermin in the foil, which 
you have found hflile to vegetation? 

Worms at the root, the foft fnail to the young 
plant, caterpillars to grown vegetables; and the 
houfe-fnail, th^vafp, and the common fly to fiults, 
to which add the millepedes, the earwig, and the 
centipedes. 

2. Do you know of any mode of dejlroying them? 

^voiding recent manure, frefh lime, bottles for 

wafps and flics, a quick eye, and an active hand, are 
the bed remedies I know. Diligence and dcanlincfs 
■will do wonders. 

3. Whoct are the kinds of infeeJs in the air, which 
you have found hojiile to vegetation ? 

Infc£ls. intend'ed here, are limited ufually to parti¬ 
cular fpctcies, or limilar fpecics of plants. In the 
fly-ftate they propagate fufilcicntly, without fuppo- 
ling theip to float in. the air. 'The 
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The bloom of die apple, pear, and £herry, h very 
often injured, or deftroyed, by a fmall caterpillar at 
the heart; the eog of which was, I fuppofe, depo- 
fited in the bud, in the preceding year. 

4. Have you dlfcovered arty method of preventing 
their ravages, or dejiroying themf 

The Idllory of this infe£f would afeerrdn .he beft 
time for fmothcring the trees, which is a good prac¬ 
tice; the period of laying the egg is the time, were 
it Lnown. 

^ • 

t. What, in your opinion, is the caufe of the hh^hi, 
anJ the tueans of guarding againjl it? 

Blight i, to me an i nintelligiblc word. Frofts in 
the fpring, at the period when the bloffom is quitting 
the tender forming fruit, often deftroy whole crops. 
The frit render opcihng leaf-buds are often deftroyed 
in the fame mawner; a fecond effort being ceceffary, 
the flioois and leaves are very backward, and the 
tree by the fevere check, much injured. Late frofts 
do more injury to trees than I believe any thing be- 
fides. Shrivelled blollbnis and leaves form a recep¬ 
tacle for ini'ects, and infefts are often charged un- 
jufllywith lire crime. Frolfs are,however, Jeih uftive 
of the infeft tribes, but the la: \ a of infects lodged 
fccure'y by the parent, are not eakly Injured uniij 
they come into motion, when the* fmall birds make 
great havock umongfl them. • 

Early blights meanj, 1 think, the depredation cf 
worms, or rather caterpillars, in the buds, .or the 

eifecis 
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effefts of frofts. In the following parts of the year, 
the term blight is applied to the ravages of other 
caterpillars, fometimes (tripping off the leaves of a 
whole tree, or leaving nothing but the rigid fibres} 
and fometimes it is applied to the too copious perfpi* 
ration of a tree, the effeft of a fudden and intenfe 
fun; in which cafe, the plant is covered over with 
a faccharine vifeid mucilage—of this treacly fub* 
ftance a great number of infefts are fond. But it is 
owing, I believe, to a general rupture of the vef- 
fels, and fo exhanfls the plants as fometimes to 
kill them. 

Did the difeafe originate in the air, or were in¬ 
fers brought by the air, we ftiould expeft the con¬ 
tiguous trees, fhrubs, &c. alike affefted; but this is 
not the faft. The leaves of lime trees are conftitu- 
lionally fubjeft to. this faccharine exutKuion, without 
any fenfible injury. 

6. Are bees favourable or othervAfcy to the growth 
of thofe plantsy from the flowers of which they extract 
their honey f 

7. What feafons are fuppofed to be the mofi favour- 
able for the produElion of the different kinds of infeBs ^ 
And are there any precautions that can be taken 
againjl them? 

Early fummers give them an opportunity of mul¬ 
tiplying their generations. 

8. Are there any plants^ or Jbrubsy the fmell of 
which is dffiruQive to infe&s? 


Elder, 
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Elder, though preyed on itfelf by fotne ir.fe<fls, 
is, I believe, injurious to others. Tobacco applied 
in powder is ufeful; and the tobacco plant I have 
never feen attacked by any. But fubliinatc (as in 
the medicated tar) is the raoft efficacious, where it 
can be ufed with hifcty. 

9. Ha\' 'the foreign plants brought inte :bis lOio.- 
try, introduced any infeils peculiar to thetnfelves ; and 
have they afterwards become injuriohs to any of our 
native plants ? , 

i c. Have you ever tried fumig ating or other injiru- 
ricnts,for’dcJlro)'ing injetts; and how have they 
nnfwcrcd h* 

Clcncral praflice induces us to conclude, that the 
i'nKjthering ok trees by burning weeds is beneficial, 
1 y fufibc.uing infc(hs. • 

It. Have you' ever tried, whether water mixed 
with coal-tar, will dtjlroy infehis either in the ground 
or on plants 


* Inftruments oF tli.it fun, h^ve been brought to confiderablr 
i'eiFcifhon by Llovd, tinman, No. 178, Strand, London. 

i A reipeduble n.i\ ai ofKctr has found it to anl'wer completely, 
both in England and in the Wcil-Indies. He puts feme tar in a 
barrel, fills it with water, ftirs it well about, and in a few hours it 
will be lit loi ult. it ctrcdually deftro^s tb.it kind ofvermin which 
attack gooleberry tiecs, and by merely watering the ground, it 
kills worms, grubs, &c. at a conliderable depth under the furface. 
It might be worth while to try it on grafs ground injured by 
worms, ants, &c, * 

This, from its cafe and fimplicity, promif?s well, and deferves 
the fiilleft trial. 

VOL. IX. R X2. In 
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12. In u'hat refpeSis are moles injurious to vegeta¬ 
tion; and what are the bejl means of dejlroying them ? 

IX. ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF PLANTS, 

BT INTRODUCING NEW VARIETIES. 

The following queries, with regard to the im¬ 
provement of plants, by introducing varieties, 
through the medium of cultivation, drawn up 
by an intelligent friend to agriculture, are alfo 
particularly recommended to the attention of 
the reader. 

1. Are there any means of increaftng the quantity 
offeeds, in the fcveral particular fpecies of plants, fo 
as to render them more numerous ? And if there are, 
what are they? 

2. Are there any means of incrcafing the fze of the 
cotylydons of plants ,fo as to make them contain a larger 
quantity offaccharine, or farinaceous matter, whether 
they he covered only with membranes, as in the gramina, 
or Ukewife with an additional hard covering, as in nuts? 

3. Are there any means of increaftng the faccharine 
matter in fruits ? 

4. Are there any means of increafmg the ffz.e of 
fruits, without rendering them more watery? 

5. Are there any means of increaftng the flavour of 
fruits? 

I am not qualified to give fpecific anfwcrs to thefe 
queries; generally, however, a pure healthy foil 
will produce pure and healthy vegetables, and vege- 
• • tables 
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tables fo charafter'zed will fupply the moT: perfect 
fruit and feed. 'I'hofc niethod;;, therefore, which 
contribute to acconiplilh the firfi: objt£l, will (aliow- 
iii" for diJTcrence of fcafon) fecure the ultimate ob- 
icd't. Imperfecl: manurrs, partially putrified, often 
do injury to the firft crop. A fuper-abu’'dance of 
wtucr, c.'. in water-meadow, will generally increafe 
the prodaef greatly; but it is doubtful if the pro¬ 
duct be io replete with faccharinc nourifhment as in 
other cafes. A depth of foTl is very defirable in al- 
nu)i; all cafes, cfpccial!y where a large, and particu¬ 
larly a long root is wanted. And, it is my opinion, 
that the advantage ajifug from fome manures is 
principally owing to an increafe cf the foil. 

An enlargement of fruit, of the fame kind, will 
gmcrdly lie attended with a lofs of flavour, or the 
fame (luantity of flavour will be diffufed through a 
larger fpace, and therefore appear w'eaker, or more 
diluted. As in golden-pippins, apricots, &c. 

6. Since the jl'jiucrs of Jeveral plants are t^ed in 
ivihig^ fitch as tl'L carthamus; or in medicine, fuch as 
the crocus, zvhat arc the methods of rendering plants 
more prolific in foivers, or cf increafing the num¬ 
ber of flower leaves, or parts ttfed for dying, or in 
medicine? 

Shade and too much raoiflure are difeouraging to 
bloom. When m bloom, plants expend fall, and 
need liberal fupplies; but a foil rather dry is beft for 
multiplying the bloflToms. 


R a 


7 . Arsm 
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7* Are there any means of increafng the herbaceous 
matter in a plant, fo as to make the quantity of it 
greater, as in cabbages? 

The beft method I prefume, is, by employing good 
land, frequent hoeing, and allowing ample room. 

8. Are there any means of rendering the herbaceous 
parts of a more faccharine, or otherivife nutritive qua¬ 
lity, fo as feed a greater number of animals, or to ren¬ 
der one animal far more quickly? 

By preferring health and vigour to luxuriance. 

9. Are there any means of producing a larger 
quantity of root, whether tap or tuherofc? " 

By afeertaining the due diftance, which experi- 
enci in'determine; other circumftances continuing 
equal. 

to. Arc there any means rf rendering any tap or^ 
tuberoje root of a more nutritive quality, f as to feed a 
greater number of animals, or to render one animal 
fat more quickly? 

By preventing the acccffion of more water to the 
roots than is necelTary. 



ART. 
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ART. XX. 

An Account of Enquiries^ respecting the subject 
of PoPULAriON. 

[BfSir John Cali., bart. M.P. i 
III a fyCtrer to the Secretary. 

I'., IVhiteford-lhnrsc^ CuUingtoh; 

Jiatc 21 , 1748 , 

TTAVING lately ccw'aiunicatcd to the Board of 
Atyicuirure in London, (of which \ a?ve 
iionour to he an ordinary member) an abibact of rhi 
lantifn;," ind burials of twenty-eight neighbouring 
pariflies in Devon and Cornwall, it has occurred to 
me, tliat a copy of the faid abftraft, with fome obfer- 
vations and conclufions, which I have drawn there¬ 
from, as matter of opinion, would not be unaccepta- 
l>!e to the Bath Society, wlio have fliewn fo much 
zeal to promote the agriculture of this kingdom. 

I have, therefore, to reoueft, that you will lay the 
papers, which 1 now tranfmit you, before that So¬ 
ciety, at tj|eir firlf meetingj and if any doubt fliould 
remain of the aftual Incrcafe of population, it will 
be eafy for any menibcr to fatisfy himfelf of the fa£t, 
by the fame means which I have purfued, viz. by 
fending to the miniller of any parilh, where he can 

uke • 
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take the liberty, a prepared paper fimilar to that 
which I inclofe. 

It is probable, that in large manufafturing towns, 
where people are drawn togctlier. and employed in 
the manufacture, many are buried who are not born 
there; although I have not found it to be ilic cafe 
in Launcedon, Tavilfock, or Lilkeard. On the 
other hand, 1 have only obtained returns of tlic 
baptifms from the clergymen of the edahliflied 
church; but aiji informed, that the diffenters, and 
other fetaries, baptize in tlteirown houfes or cliapels, 
notwithftanding they bury in the publick church¬ 
yard. Confequcntly the population may have been 
lacreafed more than appears by the abftra6t which 
I have colleted. 

Since the beginning of lall month, I have written 
to friends and correfpondents in many other counties 
of Great-Britain, and fent them prepared papers, 
requeuing they would get them filled up in as many 
parilhes as might be convenient. I have already re¬ 
ceived fcveral returns, and find the increafe of bap- 
tifnis prevails in all, efpccially in country parilhes, in¬ 
habited chiefly b> fanners, mechanics, and labourers. 

When 1 have complcated this farther enquiry, 1 
fliall take the liberty to communicate th«|| rcfult to 
the-Bath Society, that the collection may remain 
among their records^ and I (hall l?e happy, if by any 
labour or fuggeftion of mine, I can eflablidr the 
neceffity, and promote the means of meeting and 

providing 
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providing for an increafed population, by an ade¬ 
quate fupply of butchers’ meat and bread-corn, at a 
reafonable rate. 

I am, fir, with eflteem, 

Your very obedient fervant, 

J. ^ATL. 

To the Secretary of 
the Bath Agriculture Society. 


To the Society for promoting Agriculture, at Bath. 

MY I.ORDS AND (.hNTLEMEN,* 

^ I ■'HE fcarcity of grain which prevailed through- 
out Great-Britain in the year 1795, not only 
created great diftrefs, by more th^n doubling the 
ufual price, but threatened a fucceeding famine. 
Circumftances fo alarming, induced your laudable 
Society, among many others, ferioufly to enquire 
into, and fuggeft every poffible means of internal 
refources, to alleviate the exifting calamity, and to 
point out, if poffible, the certain grounds of pre¬ 
venting the like in future. Butchers’ meat being at 
the famc^time greatly increafed in its price, was an- 
other objeft of inveftigaiion, not only by your So- 
cicty, but by the Board of Agriculture in London; 
and by every otKcr promoter of agriculture, and 
well-wifticr to the profperity of this kingdom. 

. . Independent 



Indqjcndcnt of the deftruftion ot cattle by the 
hard froft in 1794, and the fucceeding deficient crops 
of corn, as well as the additional confumption by 
Emigrants, French prifoners, and the extra provi- 
iions requifite for the land and fea forces, manv per- 
fons, curious in their enquiries, thought there were 
radical caufes, which occafioned greater annual con- 
fumptiou both of bread-corn and butcher’s meat; 
more efpecially as an increafed importation of tlie 
one (inftead of exportation) had taken place fince 
the year 1774; 'and the price of the other had been 
increafing fince the year 1782. 

Thefe circumllances, uotwitldlanding the general 
and particular excitements to an improved fyftem of 
agriculture, and the evident improvements which had 
taken place, ftamped on my mind a perfuafion, that 
an increafed and increafing population was the pro- 
grellive and radical caufe of the increafed price, in 
confequence of an increafed confumption. I there¬ 
fore refolvcd to take the firft opportunity of afeer- 
taining, by incontrovertible evidence, the actual 
ftatc of population during the courfe of ten years, 
within a fmall diftri£t round ray rcfidence in Corn- 
w'all. For this purpofc, I wrote to the fcveral mini- 
fters of twenty-cigr^farrounding pariflies, requefting 
they would indulge me with correft extrafts from 
their refpeftive regifters, of baptifms and burials 
from the ift of January', 1788, to the 31ft of De¬ 
cember, 1797. A corrcil abftraft of thofe returns 
^ • , accompanies 
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accompanies thefe reflcftions, with a ftiort note as 
to the extent or nature of each parifli, compofing 
the lift. 

Befidcs the rcaftms before ftated, whi^h induced 
me to believe that the population of the country was 
greatly increafed, I was further led to a ’opt that 
idea by die great demand for fire-wood; i.he icareity 
of whieh was every where complained of, in Corn¬ 
wall and Devon, notwithftanding the encouragement 
to jtromotc the growth, by a doubled price; and 
notwithftanding the imrodufdon* of grates, and 
burning pit coals in altnoft every town, and among 
the higher clafics of p-’ople in every parifli within 
ten miles of the fea coaft, (where coals were never 
I'ecn forty years ago) yet fuch was the aflual fcar- 
..'t v furze and faggot wood, that it could only be 
teafonably accounted forty an increafed population, 
and by a greater number of tires being daily kept up. 

1 iiofe who are curious to make a general or 
panieuLir comparifon between the number of males 
uid females b^ptifed, or buried, in the fcveral pa- 
rilhes, or to draw any conclufions from them, may 
lio it by rerercncc to the abllracf. I fliall only ob- 
krve, that moll of the parilhes arc inhabited by 
I'armers, labourers, and niechanicks, difperfed in 
fi parate houlcs, and, in general, on very finall farms, 
'fhere are only four towns, of no great magnitude, 
in the twenty-eight pariflics; and although it may 
be fuppofed, that in the courfc of the laft five years, 

the 
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the burials may have diminilhed, by deaths in the 
army and navy during the war; it did not ftrike me, 
on a ftri<ft examination of the fcveral annual returns, 
that there was any difference worth notice between 
the burials of males in the firfl and laft five years, 
and the excefs, upon the whole, is only 109 males 
more than females buried, or about i male in 11 of 
the whole increafe. 

Having thus Hated the faff of increafed popula¬ 
tion, 1 beg leave to add the grounds on which it 
appears to me to have taken place, in the feveral 
parifhes compofmg the abflraft, and probably has 
produced a limilar increafe throughout the kingdom. 

Fifft, the introdiiftion of inoculation, which be¬ 
gan to be much praftifed about forty years fincc, 
and now generally prevails through all ranks, at all 
fcafons of the year; and as great numbers of lives 
have doubtlefs been progreflively preferved from the 
fatal effeffs of the fmall-pox; even thofe who were 
infants thirty years fince, have for ten years pafl been 
adding new births to the population; and it may be 
cxpe£ted, that a greater increafe will take place in 
the next, than has happened the preceding ten 
years, from the fame caufe. In addition to this 
great fource, 1 can Hate with certainty, as a fecond 
caufe, that within the pariflics here noted, a great 
change has taken ^lacc within thefe twenty years 
paH, with refpefr to the manner of hiring and em¬ 
ploying farm fervants. In former times, the plough¬ 
men 
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men and other labourers, were hired fervanwby the 
year, living in the houfes, and eating with their 
mailers, and their wages were fiom four to fix 
pounds, according to their charadlers, flrength, and 
abilities. By degrees the mode of executing farm 
labour was greatly altered; the labourers married, 
lived to tliemfelvcs, and worked by the day, .it die 
rate of 5s. per week frpm Michaelmas to Lady-Day, 
and 6s. from Lady-Day to Michaelmas. Within 
thefc ten years, the price of labour has been in- 
creafed is. per day, throughom the year; and witnin 
thefe three or four years to 146. befides a fupply of 
grain from their employers, under the market price. 
But there is not above one-third of the labourers 
now kept as yearly fervants, in the houfes with the 
fafincra, to what there were twenty years ago; and I 
believe, there are three times the number of labourers 
now married (many of w’hom have numerous fami¬ 
lies) that there were at the above period. While 
the men were yearly fervants with the farmers they 
could not marry ; at prefent they certainly add much 
to the population, and by having feparate houfes to 
the confumption of fuel. The poor-rate is alfo 
greatly incrcafed by this feparation, for mofl of the 
labourers' children are fupported and bound out by 
the parilh; and farmers houfes, who rent or occupy 
of their own above 20!. per annum, are filled with 
fuch apprentices of both fexes, wherf, in general, 
they arc better fed and taken care of than they could 

hav£ 
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have been with their parents; and confequently, 
when they attain the age of twenty-one, are free to 
go and marry, all which is another fource of increafe 
to the population. 

That I may endeavour to place the necellity of an 
adequate and early provifion of bread in a ftrongcr 
point of view, I will fuppofe, that from the year 
1770 to the year 1788, the population of Grcat- 
Britain had increafed from eight to nine millions of 
fouls, and from that period to the end of the year 
1797, a farther' increafe of one million had taken 
place. In this latter fuppofition I am in a^ great de¬ 
gree warranted, by the abftraft which accompanies 
this paper; whereby it appears, that in twxnty-eiglit 
parifhes, containing, as far as I can colleff, nearly 
34,000 inhabitants, the increafe in ten years has been 
3311, or about i.pioth parr. For the fake of round 
numbers in calculation, I will affume, that the popula¬ 
tion of Grcat-Britain at prefent amounts to ten mil¬ 
lions, and that every man, woman, and child of that 
number confumes of bread-corn fix Winchefler 
bulhels per annum; and that on an average, the 
produce per acre is not above twenty bulhels, fit for 
converfion into meal or flour for the fubfiftence of 
mankind. What may be farther requifite for 
breweries, dillilleries, flarch, powder, &c. or feed¬ 
ing of animals, I wiH,not here touch on, but confine 
myfclf to the ^bjeft of population. 


By 
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By a tabic of imported and exported grain, hung 
up in the Treafury Chambers, it appears, that to a 
certain period, (which, as far as I can recolleft from 
-memory, is to the year 1774) England had received 
a balance of about four millions fterling, or about 
400,000!. per annum, in the latter ye?'- of that 
period. After this, the exports began to oeciine, 
and the imports foon gained an excefs, till they 
amounted in thefe two or three lalt years, to about 
7 ®r 8oo,oool. annually; fo that, fuppofing two- 
thirds of the value of the grain imported to have 
been wheat, worth at lead: 5s. per Winchefter buQiel, 
the annual importation of late has been 3,200,000 
bufliels, equal to tlie produce of 160,000 acres of 
land, and to the fubfiftence of 533,333 people. 

The progreflive increafe of population, according 
to my ideas, aftually demanded fuch a fupply of 
bread-corn from abroad, unlefs the produce of the 
land has been progreffively increafed by improve¬ 
ments in agriculture, or that an adequate number of 
acres of wade land has been brought into cultivation. 
The faft is, 1 apprehend, that thefe cir’cumdances 
united, have not been fufficient to provide for an in¬ 
creafed confumption; and although a great number 
of Inclofure Bills have been paffed within thefe 
twenty years, yet they have been chiefly of common 
field land; and I^fear by this mode, that more has 
been converted to padure than has been preferved 
to arable. But taking the preceding data and facts 

'M, 
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as they arc, and as they (land incontrovertibly, it is 
clearly deducible, that Great-Biitain mufl; either con¬ 
tinue to import a confiderable portion of the firfl 
article of fubfillencc, and thereby give an annual 
bounty to foreign cultivation, or that 160,000 ad¬ 
ditional acres of land muft forthwith be brought into 
tillage; and 30,000 added yearly to that number, to 
provide for an annual increafe of 100,000 fouls in 
the population. Without fuch a refource, harvation 
or emigration muft enfuc; for I will not funpofe any 
legal or political ftop will be put to the increafe of 
mankind. 

It then becomes a qneftion feriouny to l)e decided, 
whether Great-Britain, as a commercial ifland, de¬ 
pending greatly on the clKapncf> and excellence of 
her manufaftures, for the fupporiand extenfion of her 
commerce, and* of courfe the maintenance of her 
power, fliould depend in a great degree on foreign 
nations for her daily bread. If that important point 
is unanimoufly decided in the negative, the argument 
for bringing every inch of wafte, or unproduftive 
land, into an immediate ftate of inclofure and im¬ 
provement, is fupported by imperious neceffity; and 
it w’ill become a duty, in the higheft degree incum¬ 
bent on the legiflature, to meet and provide for this 
growing demand. 

I could ■ enlarge much on this, fubjeft, which I 
have greatly at heart, but a ftate of total blindnefs, 
and other infirmities, under which I labour, is 
' rather 
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rather inconvenient for calculations and literary 
difeuffions. I therefore hope, that others, who are 
iinpreffed with the fame ideas which I feel, and have 
more facility of communication, will purfue the 
fubjeft, until it is thoroughly eftabliflied and pro¬ 
vided for. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your faithful humble fervant, 

J. CALL. 

Whiieford-Houfcy CalUngton, 

June 2\Jl, 1798. 

The foregoing /ubje<S has been deemed fo impor¬ 
tant, and the manner of treating it by the worthy baronet 
fo interefting, that the Committ:e had particular pleafure in 
adopting the paper for the prefs. If the refult of Sir John’s 
very attentive examination and reafoning be applicable to 
the whole kingdom, no fmali degree of ufeful alarm Ihould 
take place; and in order that a more complete krfbwledge 
of facis may be obtained, under experience of. the prefent 
high prices of provifions, it is defirable that other country 
gentlemen Ihould take fome fimilar method of inveftigation 
in due time. To aid which. Sir John’s form is annexed, 
for colleiling uniform information.] 



Exccfs of Baptifms, (or Burials.) 
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An Abstract of the Baptisms and Burials, in the Parish of in County 

of for the space of Ten Years,, (viz.J from the January, 1788 , to 3 Ii/ 

December, 1797 , as extracted from the Parish Register, by June 1758 . 
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ART. XXI. 

J?t Account of the peculiar Nature, Use, and 
Value of the Turnip-Rooted Cabbage, with 
the best mode of its Cultivation; founded on 
long experience. 

Addieffed to the Secretary. 

[By Mr. L.'^win Tugweli..] 

• 

DEAR SIR, Leightcrton, May 13, 1799 . 

T_T AVING for a feries of years had the plant, 
the fubjeft of the inclofed memoir, and fome 
others, under experiment, for the purpofe of efta- 
blilhing a fuccelTion not liable to failure, during and 
after the feafon -whereitr the common turnip is 
'ifually injured by froft, I have, at yo'ur regueft, and 
thinking it a duty incumbent at this particular junc¬ 
ture, given the following for the informatlou ol fuch. 
ftieep-mafters as have not yet heeu aec\ua\ute'h whh. 
the fubjeft; and who^having fhared in the late ge¬ 
neral lofs of lambs, Szc. will, probably, from retro- 
fpeflion, be more difpofed to confer on it fome 
degree of attention. 

i am, dear fir. 

Very fmcerely ynur’s, 

L. TUGWELL. 


VOL.IX. 


*\Vh.a i’evlr- 
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WHATEVER, comparatively with rcTpcft to 
other nations, may juflly be faid in praife of’ the 
Britilh illes, in regard of the many necelEiries, com¬ 
forts, and enjoyments of life they afford; it nmO; be 
acknowledged, that the weather here is for the moll 
part extremely variable and inconflant, and that our 
feafons are altogether uncertain; and from thence 
not eafily to be provided for. From thefe facts, 
reafoning in the abflraft, we miglit be led to appre¬ 
hend, in a coyrefpondent degree, famine, fichnefs, 
&c. Happily this is not the cafe; and we have 
every reafon to thank, and with gratitude to adore, 
the great Difpenler of all things for every enjoy¬ 
ment human wants may call for—every gratification 
a rational and dike ruing mind can wifli. While 
furrounding nations are alintdl every where em¬ 
broiled, and their entrails toin by internal diffentions. 
or general devaltation, Britain, furrounded by Iter 
navies, fits compofedly in the midll of them, and, 
from,the excellence of her comlnution, fuperior 
fpirit and genius of her fons, and abundant produce 
of her w'ell-cultivatcd foil, gives lawg relief, or fuffe- 
nance to them all. The encouragement derived to 
our agriculture, arts, manuLLtures, and commerce, 
and a viriu to the protec/cd erdoyment of ti>eir thin 
acquired produdlions, calls forth an entrgy in the 
human mind obviouily by no ojfher means to be 
excited; and flimulates it to all ufcful attempts, in a 
way never to be equalled without fuch incentive. 
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'1 he great perfection and extent to which our com- 
jiicrcc has recently attained, have led fomc to con¬ 
clude, that it is in faCt approaching to its fummit j 
■^nJ that it mud from thence experience a degrada- 
ii(jn and falL This., hov/ever, it mud be allowed, 
w(ju!d be reckoning without our hod, and reafon- 
ing from no other data than what is on record of 
the fate of other antecedent dates, that may have 
been in fome circumlhinccs, unt necejfarily involving 
fucb a condufion^ llmil.ir to our own.^ So far are 
improvements in fuch of the art.., as are allowed to 
be rcquilitn to human fupport, from being under a 
ncccd'ity of involving, ;md thence, as probably, 
approximating to, a ne-plus-iiltra, that it may for the 
mod part be obferved, that one difeovery therein 
c'ldy lerves to adord a view' of, and thence to lead 
to, the attainment of another ; and trs the podellion 
of a fuper-abundance of certain necelTaries in life 
awakens a fenfe of, and, in like manner, by a chain 
of caufes and events, leads to the attainment of all 
others; the dellrable, and, under Divine Providatce, 
very certain rcfult of fuch general abundance, will 
be an increafe of population, and of which the ex¬ 
perience of fomc few pad years has ad'orded us very 
ample proof. And hence, (as,- by a very expreffive 
metaphor, W'as faid of the lateMarquis deTurbilly, 
who, by the mod^maderly improvements over his 
very extenfive domains, gave birth to 20,000 la¬ 
bourers and occupiers thereon) the improvemeni of 

s 2 * the* 
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the ufeful arts will figuratively, and in eilecl, be 
on\yfoioing men, and propagating the human fpecics; 
and while (notwithftanding we have fo long been 
fruitlefsly colonizing in diftant countries) we hav«: 
within our own domeflick bounds, perhaps many 
more than ten millions of acres yet unploughcd, 
and that, by proper encouragement, thofe already 
under aration may be rendered abundantly more 
produ£live; we have fiirely much yet to do in the 
/owing way, and (luxury and moral corruption apart) 
but little to apprehend from a diminution of trade. 

However, without recurring to an enlarged popu¬ 
lation, as a call for improvement in the arts, it miift 
at this day afford ferious matter for regret, that in 
our agricultural departments, after thclc twenty or 
thirty years’ regular and progreflitc improvements in 
our cattle and'fiiccp, during which, fo ardent have 
been our purfuits after excellence in ilieir refpe£hvc 
breeds, that it has ceafed to be matter of wonder 
for our horned cattle to have been purchafed at 
2, 3, or 400 guineas a-head; and that fur the ufc, 
for a Angle feafon, of one, two, or three rams, 
fhould be given to an individual proprietor 400 
guineas a-piece; that after the well-dirc6tcd atten¬ 
tion of our modern Cincinnati, and the truly lau¬ 
dable and fuccefsful efforts of many of our firfl 
nobility, in attaining and promulgating the art of 
diverting the nutriment of the food, taken in by our 
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quadrupeds, from the unprofitable to their more 
ufeful parts; I fay, after thefe, and the many other 
methods called in for acquiring and difFufing ufeful 
“jTnowledge through almoft every ramification of the 
art, it is matter of ferious regret, as well as for curious 
contemplation, that we are in ihcfc iflands. at this 
enlightened period, without the praftice of any ge¬ 
neral definitive means of fecuring food for oui nicely- 
felefted and juftly-efieemed animals (at all other times 
highly pampered) at lead for the terfla.of one montu 
in almoft every revolving twelve; fo that although 
iiothing uncxpcifted or unforefeen fliould happen 
with rcfpeift to feafon, the effefts generally militate 
ftrongly againft all our attempts at improvement, 
liO'vever eoftly, during the other eleven; and in cafe 
of a little extraordinary feverity therein, they arc 
often difaftrous and fatal to an almoft incalculable 
amount. 

In your neighbour Cruttweul’s paper of the 
prefent day, (May 9th) we have the following me¬ 
lancholy accounts:—“ The lofs among the ftiecp, 
“ through the feverity of the feafon, has been im- 
“ menfely great in various parts of Cumberland and 
“ Weftmoreland. Only 30 are ftated to have been 
“ faved out of a flock of 300; 300 to have been loft 
“ off one farm, containing about 1000; and 500 to 
“ have fuffered out «f a flock of 800.” And further 
again, in the fame, “ All the hay and ftraw in moft 
“ counties have been nearly coniumcJ, in fupportof 
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“ the cattle, without the probability of any grafs at 
“ May-day to receive them. Young ewes of all the 
“ principal flocks, which lambed down late, will nor 
“ rear half their produce,” &c. &c.—Even in the 
neighbourhood where the writer of this refidcs, are 
many inflances almofl: equally calamitous. 

A colleftor of mort llcins (/. e. of thofe of fliecp 
having died of hunger, difeafe, &c.) bought, a few 
days fiuce, of a neighbouring farmer, whofe flock 
before amounted to only 240 Iheep, 60 flcins at a 
purchafe. Another, with a flock of too ewes, has 
already only 30 lambs left. A third, we are told, 
had fometime fince 160 ewes without lambs, and 
that he had 20 of the latter died in a night; <md that 
a fourth, has at this time 200 ewes without lambs. 
Fortunately, we had almoil every where a double 
flock of hay m hand; otherwile the pereral eiji- 
afler muft have been flill more dreadful. I’his, 
however, it mufl be allowed, arofe from no cxtra(n-- 
dinary forefight or creonomy of our own; and as it 
is now nearly confumed, fliould the inclemency of 
the eniiiing winter be equal to that of the one now 
pafl, the feverity of its eflccts mufl be every where 
felt to an extent not eafy to appreciate, or (advanced 
as the year now i ) provide againfl. 

It is generally fuppofecl, that flnee the introduc¬ 
tion of turnips to fhtfe iflands, the numbers of our 
Iheep mufl have greatly increafed, and perhaps 

progreflivelv, as the cultivation of the former has 

* ' * • 
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.'oui'uuicJ further to extend; while their qualities, 
even unJer immediate obfervation, have, perhaps, 
more than propoi tionably amended. And at this time 
’ to fuppufe tltat, in our prelcnt routine of manage¬ 
ment, nothing may be found in the vegetable world 
for fupi'lying the glaring deficiency, which is the 
fubjecl of this paper, would probably be much mure 
prcpolfcrotis than, after the firft inftance of the 
grow th of turnips, to have dlfregarded a report of a 

green vegetable food having been difcovcrec in 

* 

them, competent to the fupport of the then Iheep- 
fiocks through the dead of winter, nearly equal to 
th. tt of grafs in fummer. How'ever, it being now 
known and acknowledged, wherever the cultnre of 
’^hefe has prevailed, that until they become too much 
froil-bitten, they afford a mofl nutritive food, and 
competent to every requifite purpofe; we have 
furc'ly much greater reafon for encountering any 
difficulty or cxpence in furmounting our inconveni¬ 
ences, than our prcdeccffors; they having had an¬ 
nually a dead fix. or feven months to contend with, 
during which no artificial fupport could be found 
for their flocks, but in the very expenfive article of 
hay; and of which the quantities they raifed, from 
their artificial grafifes, could be in no wife equal to 
what we now command from our iini^roved culture, 
of which that pf turnips is the balls; W'hilc we, 
getting, for the mofl part, fmoothly and comfortably 
through the winter fcafon, have only a month or fix 

* wenl.s 
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weeks wherein we have abfolute caufe of complaint. 
However, although they are of much (horter dura¬ 
tion, the feverity of our fufferings, during their con¬ 
tinuance, is what they could comparatively have had * 
no idea of; as our flocks, amply provided for through 
the greateft part of the year, are in confequence 
more numerous. As they are, from an enlarged 
frame and refined properties, individually, of much 
more value, and having, in great meafure, attained 
their comparative^ excellence from fuch pampering 
and foftering, are much more fufceptible of injury 
from abflinence than were the hardy rabbit-like ani¬ 
mals of many of oyr anceflors; depaflured, during 
fummer, chiefly on commons or common-field lands, 
and through the winter months fubfifling, in no fmall 
degree, on the roots and filth of their fallowed fields. 

As, from flate'exigences, we begin to be indivi-, 
dually called on for greater attention and energy 
than heretofore, it is full time to acquire and 
employ, them; and to difeern and acknowledge 
that the alhbountiful Author of Nature, if we keep 
our minds open to conviftion, has not been more 
fparing of his gifts, generally fpeaking, at or for the 
confumption of one fcafon of the year than another; 
and with refpefr to a iupply for the abovc-ftated 
deficiency, if we attentively feek it, we flrall not have 
far to travel; it will be found at our doors. 

In the Turnip-rooted Cabbage^ originally from Lap- 
land, will be found a remedy for all our grievances, 

a general •. 
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a general panacea for all our complaints! However, 
to fuppofe this, or any other matter for the purpofe, 
may be obtained, without duly attending to their na- 
"ture and properties, would furely be as abfurd as to 
expeft the fame of any other plant (nearly all origi¬ 
nally of foreign extraftion) we have condekended to 
adopt, and have now under rulture; and accordingly, 
and with as rational views of fucrefs, might our 
turnips, barlies, 8 cc. be fown .a Michaelmas, and our 
wheats at the beginning of April: its to treat the 
plant in queftion, both with regard to its culture and 
expendituVe, in the way frequently dour, and of 
which the writer has too oftei\ been a difguRcd 
cye-witnefi. 

Although fafts would always fpeak for ihemfelvcs, 

* 

and the turnip-rooted c.ibbage, properly treated, has 
always been found competent to’ every neceiTary 
purpofe, (the writer having, after twenty years un- 
interrn})ted experience, never found a fair practitio¬ 
ner hardy enough to allertthe contrarv;)andaljhough 
he dares take upon himfelf to alVcrt, that there is not 
an article in the whole range of plants, cultivated 
for the fupport of farming ilock, (its field room 
confidered) of equal importance; yet, too true it 
is, that hitherto it has been moRly confidered as an 
olf-fcouring article—a matter to be attended to only 
when nothing dfe can be found for employment. 
Thus, a fimilar tardinefs and remififnefs having pre¬ 
vailed, w'e have it on record, that the common tur- 
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nip, after its firfl: introdufiion, was cultivated wltli 
fuccefs for upwards of thirty years together on a 
particular farm, before it crept over the hedge to 
the next;* while the potatoe, for culinary and other* 
purpofes, it is well known has, at intervals, fltarcd a 
limilar or worfc fate. Happil) the value of tlic 
former is at length more jufUy appreciated; and the 
latter, being found a delicacy at the talies of the 
rich, and having fcveral times, and once about four 
years fince, beep called in as an effeftual p-reventative 
of famine, affording a competent fupport for out 
poor, when no other thing was to be obtuineJ; we 
are now, with all ^ the cares attending it, tolerably 
well reconciled to. 

In oppofition to the too prevalent inattention above- 
deferibed, there are many rcafons that fltould direft 
a fheep-maffer, on an improved upland tillage farm, 
to leave even his fine field of hay for an opportunity 
of putting in feafonably his turnip-rooted cabbage. 

His increafed crops of hay, grafs, vetches, turnips, 
&c. enabling him to fuflain, at all other times, 
through the year, an enlarged flock of animals, not 
only procured with great care and expcncc, but 
whofe frames having alfo been greatly extended from 
an ample fupply of thefe edibles, will become, as 
before obferved, the more fufceptible of injury from 
a temporary difcontinaance of then}. Being driven 
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to the pinch, rather than fuftain fuch injury, (from 
a temporary fcarcity of probably not more than fix 
weeks, from about the middle of April to the latter 
end of May, and which is generally experienced once 
in four or five years, and of late more frequently) 
he will feed down his natural graffes, othfrwife a!- 
lotted for the feythe only; rather than depreciate s 
flock he may have been fome years ra’fing to an 
high pitch of excellence, lu will turn them in on he. 
clovers, ray, and other artificial grafies, all procui ed at 
gieat expence; but which, on difficult upland firms, 
fhould i dry feafon fucceed, even in the partial de¬ 
gree often experienced, w'iil ^be of cemparativciy 
little value. Whereby not only the quantity of fum- 
mer food in grafs, i cccfTary to the maintenance of 
an appropriated flock, but that alfo intended as hay 
for their winter fupport, will be’greatly depreciated 
and leffened; while his wheat after clover, and bar¬ 
ley' after turnijts, \ci!l both be involved in the con- 
fequeiices, and in a fimilar proportion be difparaged 
and lefTened alfo. During fuclr dillrefs, he will not 
deem even his now growing fine field of eariy-fjwn 
W’hcat as facred, and unapproachable; although h* 
knows that, on fliallow foils, nothing can be more 
in)urious than feeding it in the early fpring months. 

While he contemplates the mal-influencc ot the 
above encroacjimems extending itfelf to the minutefl: 
ramification of his arrangements, and fapping the 
foundation of his proieifls for future enlarged crops. 
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by lefTening the bulk of materials intended for future 
comports, in the rtraw, haulm, and refiifc of the dif- 
paraged crops here enumerated; all thefe, and 
other facrifices, will he make, rather than nip bis fine 
flock in the bud, by ftinting his lambs, and thus 
checking them in their approach to perfeftion. And 
although thefe defcripiions may with fome be thought 
exaggerated, or at lead llretchcd to their iitmort ex¬ 
tent, yet, for the verity of them all, the writer dares 
appeal to the ancient veteran upland farmer, (with 
fome fuch he has long been in habits of intimacy) 
grown wife from experience, and impartial from 
conviftion; for after, all that can have been done to 
prevent it, if the feverity of the feafon flrould be of 
an extraordinary continuance, (as in the uirtancc of 
the prefent year) the much-dreaded emharrarthu nr, 
the well-parried eabl, will finally get footing, and 
fubvert the whole of his fchemes and his intentions. 
His fine ewes, after having given tlieir lambs through 
their nipples almofi; the whole of their carcafTes, will 
iofe the whole, or 'greatert: part, of their milk; the 
lambs themfeives will become eveaned, rtunted, and 
deranged in their fiy.c, beauty,and growth; his young 
flteep will be tucked up, their bellies almoft to their 
backs; and on the contingent return of warm and 
moift weather, much lofs will accrue from blood, flux, 
&c. and numerous deaths and difarters will enfue; 
and although they will, many of them, efcape imme¬ 
diate mortality, even their after-fliorn fleeces, much 
* IclTened 
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Icffened in quantity, and materially injured in their 
properries, will point back to thefufferingsthe animals 
have undergone; while, in their conftitutions, will 
have been left tiie feeds of many diforders of the 
lungs, the brain, and the Ikin, feldoin at their confum- 
ination, ufcribed to their proper and original fonrcc- 
To attempt inveftigating the caufes W’hy the uir- 
nip-rooted cabbage has not, in our prefen"^ improved 
fyftems of culture, made a '"urthcr progrefs, would 
be entering on a field too large for this men.oir. 
They arc many, and fume oi them obvious; but 
withal (however myficrious) fo formidable, as pro¬ 
bably not to be removed, or fliakcn, by any thing 
that could be faid in it; and may, perhaps, fofnetime 
in future be thought a fit fubjeft of enquiry with 
the Board of Agriculture. 

Thofe t/fually zinced are, full. That the toughnefs 
of its coat occafions, to fheep fed on it, a prema¬ 
ture lofs of their teeth;—fortunately, againft this, 
aflertiou only can be brought. The writer, during 
more than twenty years uninterrupted experience, 
wherein he annually fed from 3 to yoo’flreep, does 
not recollcft more than one inihuice where he be¬ 
lieves the lois of a tooth was fairly imputable there¬ 
to. It was, however, always a law with him, prior 
to feeding, to pull up the roots, and divide them in 
a manner that will be Iiereafter deferibed. 

Secondly, It has been faid, that its fanged roots, 
carrying much dirt, are found difficult to be con- 

fum^.d. 
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fumed, and are frequently left an incumbrance on 
the foil; this, among many others, is a proof of how 
little knowledge of the fpecific and valuable pro¬ 
perties of this plant has hitherto been acquired. It 
is generally known, where the plant has been culti¬ 
vated, that its roots are fanged, and numerous; 
while few, it feems, are aware, that thefe fangs are 
equally fweet and nutritious with the bulb itfelf; and 
that the ftieep left to feleft them, when treated as 
hereafter defcribed, will all be feen well doing while 
there is an untouched fang to be found. If at the 
cud of the feafon a quantity of roots are left an in¬ 
cumbrance, it only proves that the Iheep fed thereon 
had, by fo much, more given them than they 
wanted; and that more (lock fltould have been 
brought on the field. 

After experiencing for awhile many of the afore¬ 
mentioned difafters, the writer, eaily in life, fet him- 
felf earneftly about difeovering that great defidcra- 
tum—a fpring-feed for flicep; and after trying every 
plant that appeared to Hand forward for pre¬ 
eminence in the cafe, viz. Scotch Drum-head Cab¬ 
bage, large Red Cabbage, American Sugar-Loaf 
Cabbage, Turnip Cubbage, Borecole, Black Brocola, 
Choux-de-Milan, &c. Sec. found them all appro¬ 
priately ufeful; but neither, in any wife, to come in 
competition'with the iurnip-rooted cabbage, for the 
purpofe above-mentioned, namely, a permanent and 
liable fupporc for lliecp in fevere feafons, and critical 

. ' • fituations, 
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^lluauuIl^, when and w'here no other virid food can 
be relied on; and even that expenfive article hay 
tvill frequently, in dry weather, become difgufting to 
them. Then it is tliat thefe may be had recourfc to, 
and depended <m, for lifting our flieep flocks in a 
refpethahle way to grafs; then it is that ihefe, as a 
dernier refort, will be founT adequate to every ufe- 
fu! purpofe; wdiile, in the mean lime, thth peculiar 
prt)pcnies, as under-menriciied, feem pointedly to 

indica.e them ihe appropriate and good gift of Fro- 

# 

videimc, as a rclource for fo critical, fo contingent, 
fo dldixhing an interval. 

In taftc and conlillence much refembling the ker- 

t 

nel of the cocoa-nut, their piiccs are more oily and 
'efs fucculent than ihofe of any other root employed 
for ajricuUural purpofes; and are, probably, in a 
fimilar degree mere nutritive than any. They not 
only in this appear appropriate to the particular fea- 
fon, Imt, if given to flieep fooner in the winter, will 
be tound comparative!)' ufclefs^ fnqiicnthj injurious, 
and fometimes deleterious. While a few warm days 
will, early in the fpring, fet the juices of all other 
vegetables in motion, as preparatoiy only to future 
fupplits, thofc of the turnip-rooted cabbage, retain¬ 
ing their original Lapland habits, remain invincibly 
dormant, motionlcTs, and as it were, referved for our 
intervenintt ufe and relief. 

About the middle of April (fooner or later, how¬ 
ever, as the fpring may be more or Icfs forv/ard) 
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they begin to vegetate, and the foliage on the tops 
of their bulbs to put on a fort of bufliy appearance, 
and which alone implies their becoming wholefomc 
and nutritive. « 

If at this time Iheep are introduced to them with¬ 
out pulling them up, and fplitting them through the 
middle, (which, by the way, ought never to be done) 
they enter with their teeth on its bulb near the top, 
and fcooping downwards within its ligneous tunic, 
foon form a calix or cup, containing, according tQ 
the fize of the bu'lb, half a pint, more or lefs; and 
which the fap, at its critical period fuddenly and ac¬ 
tively rifing, will fill to the top, and frequently flow¬ 
ing over, will run down the fidcs of the ridge to the 
length of twelve or twenty inches; or if, not being 
allowed more than a fnfliciency, the llteep devour 
its fleflr, tunic and all, below the furface, and after¬ 
wards by their tramplings cover up with dull the * 
remaining part of it; the fame difpofition prevailing 
therein, will fend up the juices through fuch dull, 
flowing' in like manner to a confiderable diftance. 
At this time, alfo, the tunic or fkin will be found 
cafily feparating from the flcfli, or internal part of 
the bulb, as from the fame caufe, i. e. the afeent of 
the fap, will the bark be feptirated from the tree it 
has covered. If without regarding thefe intimations 
fheep are brought on,them fooner in the feafon, and 
cold and wet weather Ihould enfue, while they con- 
fume a fourfold quantity more than they otherwife 
, would, 
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would, they will frequently be affefted with a fort 
of white flux; their fajces coming away in a fluid 
ftate, and with a white and very Angular appear. 
- ^ncc; while the animals themfelves appear wretched, 
and greatly diflrelTed, and their flefli to be daily 
falling away. In this cafe, they are to be immedi¬ 
ately removed, and other food given them, (where 
it may be found) and they will recover without fur¬ 
ther harm; and when the proper fcafon arrives, as 
above defcribed, they may again be introduced o 
thefe roots, without danger of thei^ lieing again fo 
affefted. .There will fometimes, in a dry feafon, and 
where on a dully furface fltcep may the day before 
have dropt their urine, be feen a call of a deep red 
colour, as if they were affefted with the red water, 
c: made bloody urine; this, however, will not be the 
cafe; and as no Itarm has been known to have ac¬ 
crued from it, no attempts have been made to invef- 
tigate its caufe. It appears wholly to refult from a 
junftion of the fpecific urinal falts, derived from the 
plant, with thofe of the earth they unite with; per¬ 
haps local, and peculiar to few foils only. 

As a proof of the permanent, warm, and nutritive 
qualities of this plant, ufed in ;fs proper feafon as 
above defcribed, if hay be given to fltcep feeding 
thereon, and while they are allowed their fill of the 
roots, it may be obferved, they will for the moll part 
reject it; or, however^taking only a little, as it were 
to change their palates, their confumption of this 

VOL. IX. moll 
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mod expcnfive article will comparatively, with re- 
fpcft to what is requifite at other times, be very 
trifling, and frequently none at all; while with the 
plant itfclf they appear to be fo entirely fatiateeJy-'' 
as frequently after their meals to be feen for forae 
hours lying down, and in a very Angular manner 
compofing themfelves to fleep. So far is this per¬ 
manent bulb from requiring dry meat as a concomi¬ 
tant, or auxiliary, that if there happen to be a pond 
in the field, the flbeep will frequently be feen drink¬ 
ing thereat; a fafr feldom or never obfervable when, 
in the fpring months, they are feeding or any other 
green vegetable, or edible root. 

Finally, as a confirmation of the whole of thefe re¬ 
commendatory narratives, the writer, during twenty 
years prafrice, found the produce of an acre of thefe 
roots, uniformly, and on an average, adequate to the 
fupport of 70 Ihcep during four weeks of the mod 
hungry, the mod trying, and mod critical feafon in 
the year;—his land, at the prefent rate, worth about 
13s. an acre, and each acre producing between 7 
and 8000 plants, of about four pounds weight one 
with another. 

From the above valuable properties not having 
been fully afeertained, or detailed at length be¬ 
fore; and from trials, made chiefly in a more fugi¬ 
tive tranfient way, wherein nothing appropriate feems 
to have been regaftJed, eithet with refpcfr to culture 
or time of expenditure; the plant, having frequently 

been 
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been called into ufe, has, for the moft part, as regu¬ 
larly been thrown afide and ncglefted. Some alfo, 
who, with the beft intentions, have given direftions 
Tor its culture, have therein unknowing!}-, contri¬ 
buted greatly to its difgrace, and to the prevention 
of fo valuable an acquifitioii having been generally 
made, and converted to its moft appropria*-s ufe and 
purpofe. From trials made on fertile or certain 
local foils, favourable in their genius to the growth 
of this vegetable, it has been announced in feveral 
publications, that the expence of tranfplanting it 
from a feed bed may be faved; and that its feeds, 
committed by the broad-caft method of culture, will 
fucceed quite as well. Thefe direftions, very unfor¬ 
tunately involving a two-fold fpecies of error, have 
in luced many, through a miftaken parfimony, to 
adopt the mode; and having thefein altogether 
failed, they have fet afide the plant as totally ufelefs, 
and undeferving of further trial. The writer of this 
(fuperintending himfelf the operation) has frequently 
had the plants removed from the feed-bed, and fet 
growing in the field, at the cxpence of 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
an acre, and afterwards let the hoeing, the ridges 
only, at 3s. more; which together is the cuftomary 
price given for hoeing an acre of turnips; and with 
regard to the additional culture given by the plough, 
not including the d>eoefit derived to the incumbent 
crop, its expence may very impartially, and with great 
propriety, be polled to the account of the fubfequent 
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barley crop, as a better fallow for the purpofc can¬ 
not poffibly be given. In proof of the ineligibility 
of the mode in the uplands and wolds of this king¬ 
dom, (where, as before deferibed, the adoption of 
the plant is moft indifpenfably neceffary) and to con¬ 
front arguments continually advanced in fupport of 
it, the writer, during twenty years praftice, fre¬ 
quently flrewed feeds of this plant promifeuoufly 
with thofe of the common turnip; w'hile their fub- 
fequent growth and appearance as conflantly fuper- 
feded the neceflity of any thing further for the 
purpofe, always wretched and diminutive,’ they were 
never for any othf r deferving of a thought. 

As a further proof of the wrong ideas hitherto 
entertained of the value and appropriate ufc of this 
plant, in the lift of premiums offered by the Society 
of Arts in the Adelphi, for its growth and applica¬ 
tion, a certificate is required of its weight before 

HOUSING, See. 

After a long cominued feries of praiftice and ob- 
fervation, it is the opinion of the writer, (without, 
however, his having made any particular trials for 
afceriaining it) that the produce of an acre expended 
in the way above direfted, viz. during the riling of 
its fap, would be worth that of four others at leaft, 
confumed at any other period, or by a different 
mode. He having, fome years fin/:c, been repeatedly 
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honoured with premiums by that refpeftable body, 
for the culture of this vegetable, and his letters 

thereoq. 
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thereon (greatly obfeured by errors of the prefs) 
liaving appeared in the firft two volumes of their 
tranfaftions, wherein, by implication, the trial of it 
•ftras recommended to the inhabitants of our After 
kingdom north of the Tweed; it will be in point 
here to obferve, that the next year a fpirited trial 
accordingly took place there; and in the fubicquent 
volume of the Tranfa£iions is given the following 
account of it:—“ We made a fair trial of the turnip- 
“ rooted cabbage at Cullen-floufe 4 ft year; they 
“ fucceeded beyond expeftation, and there are as 
“ many feeds of them preferved this feafon as would 
“ fow a whole county. 1 intend to fend a confidera- 
“ ble quantity to Sir R. Ramsay and Mr. Bar- 
“ CLAY, of Ury, together with the two volumes of 
“ the Tranfa£iions of the Society, inftituted at Lon- 
“• don, for the encouragement of Arts*, Manufactures, 
“ and Commerce; in which the drreflions for cul- 
“ rivatinsf them are contained. I cannot entertain a 

o 

“ doubt of their fupplying the want of fpring food 
“ after the turnips are exhaufted. 'I'he iheep eat 
“ them greedily, preferring them to every other fort 
“ of food. The roofs in general weighed from 
“ eight to ten pounds; a few of them more.” 

That the natives of Scotland at large are more 
attentive to improvements, and all ufeful difeoveries, 
than ourfelves, wljerc their interefts are concerned, 
will be thought no n^' obfervation; however, a), 
though it docs not appear that they have yet difeo- 

vered* 
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vcred the charaftcriftic properties of this plant, as 

above deferibed, and in what its chief ufe and value 

confifts, or have at leaf!; anywhere publilhed the fame; 

it is at this time, perhaps, worthy of remark, that' 

if at Cullen-Houfe (the feat of thc£arl of Finlater, 

in Bamflhire, near the northern extremity of Great- 

Britain, and more than fix degrees north of us) they 

can grow on an acre of land, and preferve through 

their intenfcly-fcvere winters, food fufficient for a 

month’s confumption ofan hundred and forty flieep, 

during the critical fpring feafon; fuch being the 

cafe, conformably to ex{>eriments conftantly carried 

on here, we are fomehow, and whatever be the 
« 

C 3 m(c, farther fotiih of our neighbours, in point of im¬ 
provement, than, fpecifically, Engiifhmen ought to 
confider themfelvcs. 

That a frigid atmofphere may operate kindly in 
ftrengthening the vafcular fyftem, and brightening 
the human intellefl, it may be necelTary to allow; 
but that our northern friends, fix degrees nearer 
the pole, fliould thence give us the go-by in matters 
of vegetation, and furnifhing provifions for the table, 
ought not perhaps to be fo'reconcileable to Englilh 
feelings; nor is it in any wife ianftioned by the 
venerable Fabulift, in his inftance of the fun and 
north wind contending for viftory. 

Since the repons before-mentioned were made to 
the Society of Arts, &c. no Intercfting obfervations 
or material improvements have taken place here, ei- 
, • ther 
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thcr with fcgard to the culture or expenditure of 
this vegetable, unlefs in the inftancc of ewes and 
lambs.—As in the firjl volume of the Society’s Tranf- 
aftions it is mentioned, that although the fleih of it* 
bulb had been confidered as firm and nutritive, its 
juices were not, however, with the ewe, thought to 
be fufficiently produdlivc of milk, and that the lamb 
in confequence fullamed injury;—and as before the 
publication of their fecond, an account had been 
given in of a very reconcileabie mode having been 
difeovered, in fuffering the lambs to run out, through 
hurdles properly made, to feed on the herbage of the 
field at large, and that thereby they at lead kept 
pace with their dams; — it may now be proper to 
adduce, that fince that time we have had frequent 
indances of the lambs having, when fo fed, grown 
fai., and even fit for the butcher. "What further has 
been afeertained of the properties of the plant, is 
here given in detail; and, unlefs fomething better 
may be found, it is hoped it may in its turn, 
where breeding flocks are kept, and particularly on 
upland farms and of congenial foil, be univerfally 
adopted. 

That the plant will fuccced in all fituaiions alike, 
even where foil and clime, feparately or conjunftivcly 
confidered, may be thought apparently firailar, the 
writer has had too much experience to alTcrt. That 
all foils have certaiif local invifiblc peculiarities, 
every obferving experienced, farmer is well apprifed 
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of; while the caufc, it muft in candour be acknow¬ 
ledged, has hitherto, in great meafure, eluded the 
refearches of our moft vigilant and refined philo- 
fophers. But Jove himfelf (faid an ancient author^ 

willed the ways of tillage not to be eafy, and firft 
** commanded to cultivate the fields by art; whetting 
“ the minds of mortals with care, nor fuffered he 
“ his reign to be inaftive in heavy floth.” It is, 
however, believed, -that few plants are of more ge¬ 
neral growtIi„ or wherever flicep are bred, may be 
more ufefully brought into culture. 

What follows relates to the mode of culture, hi¬ 
therto fuccefsfully ufed, for the information of thofe 
who may not yet have confidered the fubjeft. 

A feminary, or feed-bed, mull; firfi be fought; for 
every acre to be planted in the field, a provifion mud 
be made of three perch, rods, or poles, i. e. a fquare 
bed (and in a fenced garden, if convenient) of ten 
yards one way, and nine the other; the more rich 
the better, and at all events clean, and particularly 
devoid of the feeds of weeds. This, fuppofed to 
have been prepared by a winter fallow, muft, about 
the middle of April, be covered with fome fhort 
manure; and horfe-dung, frefti from the ftable, 
without however the fiftings of barn-chaff, and leav¬ 
ing the long part on the mixen, will be very proper, 
as its effluvia powerfully countermine the devafta- 
lions of the fly. This muft be immediately covered 
by a (hallow furrow, cither of the fpade or plough, 
. ‘ ■ and 
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and half a pound of genuine feeds be fovm thereon, 
and covered in with a ftrong rake, or light harrow; 
or if the provilion has not been made, a piece of turf, 

• pared and burnt, and drcfled in like manner, will 
anfwer well the immediate purpofe; or in lieu, re- 
courfe may be had to the fubfoil of a winter flieep- 
fold, the ftraw, dung, and a thin turf having prcvi- 
oufly been removed. As che plants rife, the fly 
mudfeduloufly, and may hereeafily, be attended to; 
and if their depredations arc difeov^red, let wood- 
aflies or foot be llightly, however immediately, 
ftrewed over the bed, the operator walking on the 
windward fi le, and repeated if neceflary. 

If before Midfummer, the time for removing the 
plants to the field, they are obferved to advance too 
Taft in their growth, or their ftems, from weeds 
having arifen among them, or any other caufc, are 
drawing out to an improper length, and as thereby 
they might iu a degree lofc a proper fliape never to 
be regained, they may in either or both cafes, be 
prevented by the following method:—Begin drawl¬ 
ing them clean up on one fide of the bed, and turn¬ 
ing the earth over wihercon they flood four or five" 
inches deep with a fpade, lay them along the trench 
forty or fifty in every yard; their roots being then 
covered with the earth of the next fpit, rcufl be 
gently trodden, down, and the digging continued 
until another trench be formed, about tw-enty inches 
from the firfl, to be fupplied in like manner with 
, plasts. 
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plants, the next at hand from, the feed-bed; and thus 
regularly proceeding, all mull be removed that re¬ 
quire ir. This checks their growth, and renders 
them lefs liable to injury when removed to the field. < 
The operation, however, if the foil and manure be 
both tolerably free from other feeds, will be very 
feldpm found ncceffarj^ The plot, intended for their 
reception at Midfummer, ought to lie in the raoft 
fertile part of the turnip-field, but by no means on 
a clay foil; as, although they may be better able to 
contend with its tenacity than the common turnip, 
fiiould wet weather come at the time of their being 
confumed, it will be found very inconvenient in the 
feeding of them qu the fpot, and the land, in all 
probability, would be thrown out of its feafon for 
barley; while to haul them away, if the foil fliould 
be at all poachy, would be ftill more troublefome. 
The reafon for giving it clfewhere the beft part of 
the field, is under tlie view of making the lefs land 
fuffice for the purpofe; as the fubfequent barley- 
fowing 'mull; necellarily be retarded longer than 
might otherwife be thought eligible. The plot de¬ 
termined on ought to be w'ell fallowed and pulve¬ 
rized, and eight waggon, or a proportionate number 
of cart loads of dung or compoft dragged in on an 
acre. It muft then, and immediately, be thrown 

into one-bout ridges with the common plough, un- 

» 

lefs the double-mould board one may be obtained, 
which would be by fer better. 


At 
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At Midfutnmer, (if the weather' be rainy, fo much 
the better; if not, without long waiting, provided, as 
before directed, the foil has preparatorily been re¬ 
duced and made fine) let the plants be drawn from 
the feed-bed, and tied in bundles of about the fize 
of a peck meafure, each with feven or eight unbro- ■ 
ken wheaten ftraws, previoufly a little moiftered 
with water. A tub of water ftanding by for the 
purpofe, let the root-end ofthefe bundles be .dipped 
therein, and then placed, with their leaves down¬ 
ward, clofely in a cart or waggon; and which being 
filled with thefe bundles, root to root and leal to 
leaf, may be drawn to the field with, thus con- 
dufted, itnmenfe numbers of plants. Being there 
arrived, and women and children employed for the 
purpofe, let each take a bundle on the left arm, and 
breaking the firaw-band, drop the plants fingly along 
the tops of the ridges, at about the diftance of two 
feet from each other, while dibblers, either men or 
women, one to a ridge, follow after, and w'ith the 
common dibble or fetting-pin, phingc them up to 
the fetiing on of their leaves, and clofe them firm in 
the mould. Here the raaftcr, or fuperintendant, * 
walking behind, mull be attentive to the point of 
the mould being well clofed to the roots in every 
particular row; or fome of the dibblers, in view of 
keeping pace with the others, will cafe thcmfclvcs 
in this cafe, and move on without paying due re- 
gard to it. It is performed by a ftroke or two with 

the 
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the point of the dibble, and on its being properly 
executed the fuccefs of the crop will, in dry weather, 
very materially depend. 

If more bundles of plants may have been brought* 
to the field than can be planted the fame day, let 
them (and indeed all others) be kept, as far as ne- 
cellity will permit, from the aftion of the fun and 
wind. The plantation being finiflied, a vigilant lad 
may be found neceffary for two or three days to 
keep off the daws and rooks-, for thefe, perceiving 
the plants in a withered ftate, will fometimes be led, 
by injiin£live error^ to fuppofe there are grub-worms 
at their roots, and draw them up again much fafter 
than they were planted. 

At the end of about a fortnight (more or lefs) 
after planting, the ridges will require hand-hoeing, 
and the plants thereby to be a little drelTed. Soon 

r 

after this, let the common plough pafs twice along 
each interval j and if the land be clean, and not too 
compaft and clofe, turn a furrow toward each row, 
taking care not to bury the plants; if otherwife, the 
furrows mull be turned from the rows, and a ridge 
■ be formed thereby in the middle of each interval, 
bringing the plough for the purpofe within about 
three inches of the plants. This ridge muft, within 
a fortnight or three weeks, in dry weather prefer- 
ably, be returned again to the rows, and foon after 
be given another hand-hoeing. 'This laft procedure 
may with feme be thought too expenlive; but let it 
, be 
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be remembered, that the whole isj only equal to a 
fingle ploughing, and that the two partial homings 
may be executed for, or nearly, the fame price that 
Is ufually given for hoeing an acre of turnips; and 
as the procefs will not be necelTary where the land 
may not be too condenfed, and foul for fubfequent 
crops, it will be obvious that a better method cannot 
be adopted as preparatory for thefc, while the grow¬ 
ing one will be, perhaps, in an equal degree availed 
of its benefits. 

^ • 

The time proper for feeding being arrived, (above 
the middle of April, fooner or later, and indicated 
by the tops of the plants, after having lain dormant 
awhile, putting on a bufliy appearance, as before 
deferibed) the Ihcep arc to be introduced to them, 
as to common turnips, with hurdles, &c. and the 
roots to be preparatorily pulled up with a light mat- 
tack-like hook, having a claw on one fide of about 
nine inches length, with a tranfverfe edge at its end 
of about two inches width, and on the other a kind 
of hatchet, or more properly cleaver; with this the 
roots may be taken up with eafe, its handle, of about 
three feet and a half in length, afting as a lever for 
the purpofe. When the root is up, it receives a 
ftroke or two with the fide of the implement, by 
which its fangs are in a degree divefted of them 
dirt; and another with the hatchet, or cleaver, on 
its back, which divides It In two; by fueb dlvlfiou 
the (heep’s teeth being introduced to tbe centre of 

the 
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the bulb, they wirk their Way outward to the Ihell, 
and thus, with great facility, devour the whole, or 
nearly, {hell, fangs, and all. Without this method 
the feeding would be much more difficult, the bulb* 
being coated with a hard ligneous fubftance, necclTary 
to its prefervation through the winter. Tegs, or 
one-year old {heep, wethers, and indeed all dry 
(heep, are preferably to be fed on this root; and 
when it becomes necefTary to introduce couples, or 
ewes with lambs, thereon, a few fmall holes, calcu¬ 
lated for preventing the (heep, but letting the lambs 
through, to feed on the foliage of the field at large, 
muft be made in certain of the hurdles. The good 
effefts of this will foon ^e perceived in the lambs 
themfelves, while nothing could be better adapted 
for preferving the bulb, and preventing it from 
throwing out t6o liberally its juices into leaves, 
and branches. 

Were a knowledge of the real properties of this 
plant generally diffufed, it would probably have the 
happieft effefts in preventing in future fuch general 
fatality among flieep and lambs, as has this year 
taken place:—and were it univerfally underflood, 
that its fpecific excellencies are not, as hitherto fup- 
pofed, and often alTerted, merely refifling frofl, and 
coming to perfeftion when turnips are all fpent; 
but that it afterwards, although found, will be of 
Very little ufe until^the feafon arrives wherein little 
elfc can be had, and that itfhould hence be kept in 

referve, 
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refei^e for the greatejl exigence thofc who may 
have been provident enough to fecure it;—it i^Kopcd 
that it would experience a more general trial, than 
•has hitherto been afforded it, and that (prejudice 
therein removed by conviftion) it would be as gene¬ 
rally fought after and adopted. And it is further 
wifhed, that fome one will ere long be able to give 
an experimental and detailed account of the RutJi- 
baga, or Swedilh turnip; the writer not having had 
fufficient experience to auihorifc him^ in the attempt. 
He however conceives, that it is originally of the 
fame fpe«es, or nearly, with the above, and that 
their difference rather confifls in the habits* of each, 
than in aught befides; one being brought from a 
clime lefs dillant from the pole than the other, may 
probably be commenfurately more backward in the 


* That habits govern as arbitrarily in the vegetable as in the ani¬ 
mal world, needs only infpefting the fubjeft to be convinced of. 
From inftances univerfally difplayed, may be felefled that, unalter¬ 
ably prevalent, in the Laurullinus ihrub, originally derived^ as 1 have 
been informed, from the Cape of Good Hope; which, although it 
may have continued to be piopagated here by the various modes of 
cuttings, laying, feeds, &c. probably during a century, ftill tenaci- 
oufly and invariably retains its original and determinate periods for 
the riling defeent of its ftp; and whofc aftion, at its greateft 
height, accordingly produces flowers here in great protufion at 
Chriftmas, although its native latitude lies 17 degrees nearer the 
line than ourfelves. The pofition allowed, and exigencies requiring 
better ceconomy, one would furely think it a laughabkfufpcnlioD of 
the mental faculties nAto^ifeo®, and an unpardonable inconfiftency 
and negligence of the humaii powers not to avail ourfehts of it, at 
Teadily as of airy other known property of vqjmbles. 


afcqpt 
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afcent of its fap. / If this happily, from a ferics of 
cxpeKynents, fhould be found to be the cafe, and that 
it may therein be found as appropriate to the fup* 
port of our Iheep, from the beginning of March to, 
the middle of April, as is the turnip-rootcd cabbage, 
from thence to the latter end of May, it would pro¬ 
bably be a new and much more valuable difcovery 
refpcfting it, than any that, with us, has hitherto 
been made. It is, however, obfervable of this plant, 
that its fielh is of an extremely rich and nutritive 
quality, even in dutumn, and if not found to fuccecd 
as above, might, in fome inftances, by certjiin appro¬ 
priate means be then, probably, houfed to advantage 
for this and other'purpofes. If with a view to get¬ 
ting our Iheep comfortably and in an uniform way 
.through the winter and fpring feafons, the turnip- 
rooted cabbage.fliould be adopted, it will be one 
point gained, and probably the moft clTential; as th^ 
common turnip will, preferably to every other mat¬ 
ter, beufed through the earlier part ofthofe feafons, 
and will not unfrcquently carry fheep fed thereon to 
the proper feafon of the plant in queftion, which 
will for a certainty complete ‘the work, and intro¬ 
duce them to grafs, vetches. See. 

The writer deems it neceflary only further to ob* 
ferve, that being acquainted with three or four fheep- 
mafters, who having fome years ago adopted the 
culture qf the turnip-rooted cabbage, and who ha¬ 
ving not by choice'‘been without'il -any-feafon lince, 

he 
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he ycflcrday called on theihfcparatclj, and putting to 
. them the following qucftions, (neirly in thefimie 
way) received anfwers from each, of very Similar 
tendency, and nearly to the following purport:—* 
How are the ewes and lambs? —Very well* HoW 
is the turnip-rooted cabbage? —Very good; but not 
enough. What would have been the confequence, if 
you had been without even what you had? —Diftrefs! 
fatality! deftruftioni How many lambs have you loji? 
—Very few, not more than ufual; none from want 
of food, nor are any hurt, &c. &c. ’ 

The intejligent reader will judge how far fuch 
anfwers could have been generally obtained, where 
, the turnip-rooted cabbage was not* cultivated. 


ART. XXII. 

[The following moll ufeful Compendium is printed in a 
convenient fize for the pocket, and may be purchafed at 
this Society’s Rooms, by application to the Secretary.} 

The Farmer's, Grazier s, and Butcher’s Readtf- 
Reckoner -, a short Table, bi/ which the Weight of 
Stock, according to the different usages in England, 
can be ascertained;■ and the Value of Stock of any/ 
Sise, with the difference, at once discovered. 

[By the Right Hon. Lord SoiiBaviiLE.] 

^ I ’’HE many difficui^ics ariling from the different 
modes of calculating the weight of ftock, 
namely, by the fcore of 2 olb.-^thc ftone of 141b.— 

VOL. IX. V thi 
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the ftone of 81 )/.—and the hundred, have induced 
theNpubliflier to\>ut together a table, by which thefe 
will ai one view ^)e equalized; and another table 
alfo, by which the neat value of dock, from 3'd. to 
7d. a pound, may be inftantly obtained. 

It is well known, that in the London markets the 
mode of calculating the weight both of flicep and 
cattle is by the ftone of 81 b.; in the north and eaft 
parts of England', by the ftone of 141b.; and in the 
fouth, weft, and north-weft parts of England, as 
well as Wales,' by the fcore of 20lb.—The fcore, 
therefore, as being the moft ufual,‘is adopted, and 
placed at the head of the fecond table, which gives 
the neat value at‘fo much a pound, and the others ■ 
arc made in the ftrft table 'o equal rh’s, as before 
obferved:—For jnitaiicc, 

A value is to, be fee on a fat ox—his weight is firft 
laid at 45 fcore; he is fuppofed to be worth, accord¬ 
ing to the price of meat, we will fay 64-d. a pound— 
45 fcore, that is 64ft. 4lb. at 141b. to the ftone; 
that is 112ft. 4lb. at 81 b. to the ftone; at 64d. a 
pound, the value of the ox will be 24I. 7s. 6d. 

Or a fiieep whofe weight*is laid at 25 pounds a 
quarter, that is 5 fcore, at yd. a pound, is worth 
2I. 18s. 4d. , 

Should there be occafion to get at the value of a 
fheep or a lamb by the pound, of a lefs weight than 
the firfl: number in the table; 1 fcore or 20 lb. it 
may be done by taking the half of any of the 

weights 
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weights fpecified; or to get at the ^eight of an px 
heavier than the higheft number, which caj'^ery 
rarely happen, it may be done by taking the douhli* 
*ln calculations of this fort fome inaccuracies may 
poffibly occur; but as thefe tables were drawn up by 
a very good accomptant, and have fince been care¬ 
fully correfted, the publilher flatters himfeif none 
will be found. 


Scores. 

Stones, 

at 14Ib. 

Stones, 

a 8 lb. 

liundred, iialb. 


St. 

Ib. 

St. 

lb. 

1 Cwt. 

qrs. lb 
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8 

50 
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3 

2 8 
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10 
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11 
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ART. XXIII. 


Tuio Letters on useful Modes of Planting, and 
on PsErsNTioN of Smut, SHc. Kc. 

Addrcffcd to the Society. 

* 

[By Mr. Johh Wagstaffe.] 

GENTLEMEN, 

I Was lately told, by a gentleman of diftinftion, 
that, in the prefent tafte of defigning the pleafurc- 
grounds, the fruit and kitchen garden mull nccef- 
farily be at a dilfance from the villa. Whether this 
tafte be faftidious or natural, I pretend not to exa¬ 
mine. It is fufficient to obferve, that as the utility 
of thefe gai/Jens is more and Inore acknowledged, 
their contiguity, or remote diftance, is the leis m'a- 
terial; for which reafon I ftiall propofe, as a plan 
for ufeful imitation, what has lately been pra^lifed 
by ir gentleman diftinguiflied for his rural eco¬ 
nomics, and for converting a reputed barren foil 
to purpofes of agriculturfe, and more peculiarly 
railing a foreft on a large circuitous trafr of wafte, 
where it '^as generally believed no* foreft-tree could 
be railed three feet from the ground. Yet it is 
within thefe planted improvements that this additional 
improvement has fucceeded, and every culinary plant 
common to our country, as weH as their rare 

varieties. 
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▼arietles, are feen in abundant pcrf^ftion within thij 
well-fenced, trenched, andjuanuredf inclofure.^*^ 
The fcite is a gentle declivity open to the fouth, 
(and fome few points to the eaft and weft) while to 
the oppofite quarter the ground rifes rather abrupt j 
above which ftretches an extended neck or plat¬ 
form, nearly eaft and weftj and a ftcep tcclivity 
advances to the north, the ridge of whicU height, 
planted with refinous trees, whofc perennial foliage 
defends it from the feverity of that, quarter, will 
probably rendet innoxious the frequent blighting 
gales that blow from it, and its connefting quaner 
the eaft. On this extent of level are planted the 
various orchard-trees, ikirt^ on its fide, and fome- 
times fides, with divers ornamental ftirubs; fome of 
which may be included in the plan of utility. Be¬ 
neath this platform! open tp the beBi|;n quarters, is 
the kitchen-garden, interfered by walls, frequently 
curving in a crefeent form, where the concentrated 
and longcr-reflered rays of the fun quicken to ma» 
turity and more perfeft flavour the various fpecies of 
wall-fruit affixed to them; with this farther advan¬ 
tage, that their reflex warmth promotes, within the 
divifions they form, the fallads, pulfe, and, generally 
fpeaking, the roots which they Inclofc, * 

I fpcak but little of a hot^ or rather green, houfe, 
within their boundaries, as the amuferaent of the 
curious in foreign produftions can hardly be in¬ 
cluded within the general fubjed <?f utility, which 

(this 



(this exotic aflimWaqe excepted) pervades every 
divifion of this \iell-culiui ed and exceedingly fruit¬ 
ful garlien. But a mile or two beyond its boundary 
the baronet has fet an example, worthy of adoption 
by every pofleflbr of manorial land in the kingdom. 
Adjoining the publick road between Norwich and 
Lynn, is a conftderable diffufion of ground bayoud 
what the ftatute for a publick road require; ihis 
ufelefs extent he has inclofcd gcnerail) in a ;t;.o.;ht 
hne, diverted here and there by a curvature, v>bich 
ground he has had deeply trenched and planted wuh 
potatoes; and at due diftances fapliug-tKces, parti¬ 
cularly beech, which is Icfs frequent in this part of 
the kingdom than'any of the timber-trees of Btitain; 
lad year, the fpring of 1797, was their fird planting. 

The potatoes were produftive beyond their com¬ 
mon degree. / Qn the renewal this year with po¬ 
tatoes, tliere did not appear to me an expediency 
of replacing a fiugle tree; the firll trenching at once 
giving fertility to the foil, and infuring a larger pro- 
duffiofi'of this farinacious and inofl \aluable root; 
the foil being thus prepared for the ftriking and 
due exteuding of every fibre‘of the infant timbers, 
the fumraer herbage of the potatoes fbading their 
roots from #n excefs of fun, while the taking up of 
their roots tends to facilitate, the trees' further*pro- 
grefs. la fine, the potatoes are as promifmg this 
year as the jaft, while the treffi are flourifljing with 
^ fuperior luxuriance \>S brauch and. leaf; giving an 

indication 
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iftdication of forming timbers in a Ids period thaa 
in the common mode, where iHc foil is ndfoer 
trenched nor re-opened. 

I am, with much regard, 

Your refpeftful friend, 

JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 

Norwich f 1798. 


CENTLtMF.N, * 

nr'HE following remarks are propofed, as fnpple- 
raentary to experiments that have already 
been communicated to yoi:^ whichj I trup:, will be 
advantageoufly perufed by fome praftical agricul- 
tuiifts; cfpccially thofe remarks which are rccommeo- 
datoigr of oeconoray in feed, whence early and re- 
peated hoeing becomes indifpenfiblc; refulting from 
this manual operation, the produce of mine (from 
lefs than a bufhel of^ feed per acre) exceeded in'" 
qt^|j|p«nd quantity double that of an equal quantity 
of feM dibbled on land nearly adjoining; land of 
equal quality, and equally wdl manured. 

The fpring appearance of my neighbour's vni 
exceedingly promtfing, but a pretty dead of raiii 
falling in that feafcfo, it fiourifoed tOd mnch, anfl 

much 
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jnuc^ of it was laid before the due fructification had 
taken pl^cc; minej foloiy, I conceive, from early hoe¬ 
ing, maintained its upright pofition, and thence ad¬ 
vanced to healthful maturity, v?hereby its grain was* 
fpccifically weightier at all times,* than any wheat of 
the neighbourhood, and clear of extraneous feeds 
when dreffed. 

I conceive, from the premifes ftated, it follows as 
an caf|^ deduction, the cleaner the land the more 
nutriment it difpenfes to the fubjeCt of tillage; its 
uncrouded ftate, rendering it eafily accellible to every 
means of nourilhment, expofes it to due Ventilation, 
andconfequent evaporation, which preferves the corn 
in health, and becomes the means of every poffiblc 
perfection. 

It has been already advanced, that the cure of 
finut in wheat/ fe effected by water alone, either by 
finking a veffe! that contains the feed beneath the 
running fiream, or immerfion in {landing water; un¬ 
der either circumflance, flirring it brifkiy, whereby 
the balls, if any, of this pernicious fubftance will 
float away, or may* be Ikimmed off; and if there be 
not any of them, but fomc of the powder adhering 

* It may ftrike the apprehenfion of feme readers, that the dif- 
tiniftion of time refpefting weight is unneceflary; hut it is a fail, 
that there are numerous pounds in a quarter difference betwixt a dry 
and humid, on operating difadvantageoully to the buyer in the 
latter. This Wheat raried^om its more general weight more than 
« ppund per bulhel, yet always mainuioed its pre-cjniaence at the 
tame period over other wheat. 

* ' * A 
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to the feed wheat, this active ftirring, or bruftibg, 
may cleanfc it from every particii of this infcfring 
matter; that even black wheat may be thus purified, 
*fo as to be produfrive of pure grain. Ncvenhelcfs, 
wheat not obvioufly foul had better be preferred;* 
yet one of the' moft judicious farmers in this neigh-<» 
bourf' 'd dceins he ftiould lun no ri/k in taking 
the moft fmutty wheat, when fubjefred to this pro- 
cefs; confirmed in his opinion from having obferved 
the univerfal cleamefs from fmut qn every acre of 
wheat in this parifh, under divers occupiers, where 
the elementary fluid has been ufed; in which per- 
fuafion he is more fully eftablifhed, from knowing 
that one little farmer within this parifh, who laft 
feed-time was not acquainted with this Ample pro- 
cefs, had his feed-wheat for two acres cured in the 
^ old provincial mode, ^ofne of hi* weighhours have 
faid, that he had more than a twentieth part brand, 
(fmui) and he has acknowledged to me, he cannot 
make fale of it uniefs the (heaves are fcverally picked 
previous to threfbing. 

1 thought it neceftary to adduce this circumftancc, 
as it (hews that the clifcafc in queftion is neither in 

* It is more than pofTible, that winds may waft from infected 
acres this powder, and thereby infeft a wheat-field perfeftly clean; 
and it is poiTible, that this bane may be conveyed from barley and, 
from oats; which•ftrengthens tlie neceffity of walhing ail feed, 
Aough apparently purd! The finut of barley is more frequently 
difperfed than Aat of wheat; itt footy ears are frequently obvious 
fo the fuperficial obferyer. 
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earth, JHf, or fcafon, and amounts, in my opinion, to 
deiacmftration, th 4 t the alone needful preparative is 
in every one’s reach; that fimplc water, exclufive 
of every other preparation, comprehends the defi*‘ 
deratum of ages—perfect and radical prefervatioa 
•from this corrupt matter, that at once offends the 
fmell, difgufls the eye, and diminifhes in fubftance 
the nioft required of all human fbod. 

I am, with all due regard, 

t. 

Your refpeftful friend, 

JOHN WAGSTAFFJu 

Nvrwichj 1798. 

N.B. J. W. had it in view to communicate, 
through his vali(ed friend M^^tthews, fome farther ^ 
progrefs made this fummer, of propagating by water 
(in the manner as communicated of cucumbers) 
certain other culinary fubjefts, particularly kidney- 
beans, which were planted in garden-pots and fet into 
fmall pitched troughs, replenifhed at times with wa¬ 
ter. Tliefc being ranged in ftonc yards, or gravelly 
areas, the abundant variety of this plant may be 
trained up on branches, affixed in fockets on the 
fide of the troughs, whence they will exceed the 
height of a tall man—fucceffively exhibit their vari¬ 
ous bloffom and fruit, to» the amufement and ufc of 
thofe V?ho find themfclvcs intcrefted herein; but 

as 
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as this experiment is only of partial utility, J. W, 
leaves it to his friend to difpofe lof it as he thinks 

proper.-There is not a doubt, but cv«y fpecks 

of pulfe maybe thus propagated; but J. W.*s recent 
experiments have yet extended to only ki(lacy« 
beans and gourds. 


ART. XXIV. 

Some Observations on the Depredations of Insects 
on FjtuiT-T&Ezs. 

Addreffed to the Society. 

[By Mr. John Haixinqs, a Ccuintiy Gsurdeaer.J 

T T AVING made fome obfervations oo the pro. 

pagation of iufefts, tliat kind in panicular of 
late, which often injures much of the applc-bloffom, 
has had fome of my attention, A friencl' of mine 
was fpeaking to me, at the laft blolTomiag’fcafon, of 
his having a very fiile bloflbm in his orchard, adfl 
gave me an invitation to- go with him to view the 
fame, which I accepted. On my entering the or¬ 
chard, at the firfl fight I plainly difeovered that the 
injury done to the blofTom by the infefis was fo 
great, that three-fourths or more of it would not 
produce fruit; (though my friend is a feniible, difit 

ccr^ing 
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ccroing man, he had not any idea of this; and when 
I convinced him Sf it, he acknowledged himfelf 
much furprifed.) ^ 

Upon examining this orchard through, I found 
the injury to have extended to almod every tree, in 
proportion to its bloffom; this inclined me to vifit 
other orchards, which I foon after did, both ih 
Dorfetfliire and Devonfliire; in inoft of them the 
injury done by the infefis I found to be full as 
great. The mofl common time for difeovering this 
iijfeft, and the injury done by the fame, is when 
the other bloffoms fall off; for that where the infeft 
Is doth never open,^ but by the time the other falls 
ofif this is withered, and then has much the appear¬ 
ance of a brown berry; within this is the infeft, 
which, at firft fight, has much the appearance of a 
white worm, but'by minufe infpeiflion the legs and 
wings at this time may be feen. It is, when thus 
difeovered, in a fufpended ftate; in about a fort¬ 
night after, it comes to .perfeftion, and is then a 
black fly, with houfed wings; it flies but little, 
though it walks faft; at the leaft touch it fhrinks 
together, and then it has more the appearance 
of a Ipider than a fly. This infefl is hatched among 
bloflbm-bnds, and as foon as the leaves of the blof- 
foms on the ftdes begin to loofen it forces its way In, 
and then, by the web it makes, or )?y the injury it 
does by feeding, or by both tog^her, it effcddally 
prevents the blolfo* from opening; that which 

grows 
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grows within the bloffom is its food, and by the 
time it has eaten the whole tbcrqof, it is full gVown, 
and then it foon becomes in a fufpenfled ftatc. 
When it firfl: enters the bloffom it is a fmall worm, 
of an aih colour, with a blackifh head; as it grows 
larger it grows whiter, and retains its whitenefs, u%- 
til it is come near to perfeftion, and then in a day or 
two it changes from white to a footy black r the 
transfiguration it paffes here is from the worm to 
the fly before-mentioned. To this infeft, I believe, 
might be attributed the failure in apples this year, 
and not to a blight, as ftated of late in the 
newfpapcrs. 

Thefc rcfearches and difeoveries cannot be of any 
benefit to the publick, vinlefs fome preventive can 
be found. I have had converfatien w’ith different 
perfons, that ift lime jjafl have; 'been engaged in 
fmoking orchards, and have been panicular in my 
enquiries on the fubjeft as to the benefit. They 
differ; for one fays, he thinks it has been attended 
with benefit; while another fays, he tlTihks it has 
not anfwcred much; but as to the time of perform¬ 
ing the work they nearly agree, that is, when fotBc 
of the bloffoms have been for fome time open, or 
fo long as to begin to fall off; and then, if they 
perceive that others have not opened, they fufpeft 
the caufe to be the worm; and if on examination, 
they find it to be fo, they then fmoke the trees. 
This certainly is the time for difeovering the infeft, 

but 
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but the injury is done before it is in this way difco* 
veredj and what is done cannot be prevented; and 
I am ccrtiin, there is not any thing in nature that 
can be a renaedy for this injury. I know fmoke 
would be beneficial, provided the work be done in 
proper time. Whenever the blolToming feafon is 
warm and dry, a plenty of thefe vifitants may be ex- 
pefted among the trees, and if any man would try 
the benefit of fmoke, the fame fhould be done be¬ 
fore the blolTom has fwollen to any largcnefs, or 
at the furtheft, before it has opened; for it ftiould be 
done before the fly has laid its eggs, or before the 
worm has entered the blolToms; for, I believe, they 
arc not eafily removed afterwards, as this aflFords 
them a very comfortable habitation, fo as to fecurc 
them from almoft every annoyance; but fuppofe 
they are to be . 5 -emoved, ,,the injury they do by 
feeding for two or three days is fuch, that the fruit 
cannot fet afterwards. 

i have often thought that fomething might be 
added to what is commonly ufed in burning, to 
make the fmoke the more noxious; many things 
mfght be mentioned, fuch as fulphur, tobacco, &c. 
but this would be thought by fome to be attended 
with more expence than benefit; but foot might be 
got with very little ex pence, and I believe would 
anfwcr much, if ufed plentifully. If any would try 
an experiment on thefe things, they might make ufe 
of diflercat means in fmoking different orchards, or 
‘ ‘ different 
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different parts of one and the fame orchard. In 
rainy feafons there cannot be rauijh danger of* this 
infect, as heavy rams cleanfc the trees bcfth from 
.flies and worms. Thofe birds that feed on infers 
muft alfo be ufeful among the trees, the moft fo of 
all thefel think is the tom-lii; but I am aware, that, 
here I differ in opinion from many others who arc 
fenfible difceniing men, for there are many who, fo 
far from confidering this little animal as a friend, 
fffppofe him to be much of :’n enemy, and treat 
him as fuch. If fome men had feen a great num- 
^ber of thefe birds bufy about the bloffoms in their 
orchards the laft bloffoming feafon, they would 
readily have attributed the failure in the fettihg of 
the fruit to the Injury done by them; but had there 
been a large number of thefe among the trees the 
lafl bloffoming feafon, I doubt not b'h fome of them 
*would have produced double the fruit they now 
have. This infeft is fo fmall before it enters the 
bloffom, that a fmall bird would deftroy a great 
number of them in one day; but as the 1^ winter 
has deftroyed mod of thefe birds, there has been 
but little benefit rcctived from them this feafon.* 
Small as this infeft is, it is a very formidable enemy, 
the moft fo that I know of all the infeft tribes, as it 
always deftroys wherever it enters j nor has it ever 
got, neither doth it want, a fccond to help perform 
the work; for after one is entered the bloffom a 

(ccond 
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fecond never docs, fo ihat as many Infects as arc 
within the bloffon^ fo nmch fruit the Icfs. 

I here acknowledge to have held a dilFercnt 
opinion of the aforefaid birds, until of late years,, 
and have dellroyed a great number of them; but 
by my refearches into thefe things, I am convinced 
that I was wrong. At the latter part of a mild 
winter, which is now five or fix years fince, the in* 
jury that appeared to be done to the fruit-trees by 
the birds was fuch, that the ground under the trcA 
in my garden was almofl; covered with what ap¬ 
peared to be the broken buds; but on .vifiting a 
gentleman’s garden at a little diflance from mine,' 
the gentleman obfevved to me, what a fine bud there 
was on his trees, and what profpeft of a fine bloffom; 

I faid, in anfvver to him, that his trees had not re¬ 
ceived the like injury that the tuees in my garden 
had, for I fuppofed that' not one bud out of an ’ 
hundred but had been hurt by the birds. But, to 
my great furpnfe, when the bloffom came forth, 
thofe trees that appeared to be fo injured brought 
forth their bloflbm as fine, and the fruit fet as 
itrong, as on thefe trees that had not the Icaft ap¬ 
pearance of hurt. I was for feme time at a lofs to 
account for thi^, but on further examination, I found 
it was not the bud, but a worm that we often find 
therein, on which the birds feed, and what appears 
under the trees are bur the peelings thereof; thefe 
worms are hatched in the autumn, and then cat 

their 
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their way into the foft part of the bud, which ^hcy 
make their winter rcfidence; hoit the fmall birds 
often feck their food in winter, and which they 
daftly find by a fmall hole that is in the bud. 

When this worm is taken from thence in the win¬ 
ter, or early in the fpring, the bud may recover the' 
injury done, by the bloflbming feafon; but if it '.vere 
to remain there until it voluntarily left the fame, the 
ii^ury would be fuch, that it probably would produce 
but little bloflbm, and lefs fruit. 

Another thing claimed my attention as to the 
aforefaid trees, which was this, Why the birds had 
thus worked fo much on the firfi; of thefe, and not 
in the kafl; broken the bud of the others? Here I 
fuppofed, that in the one there was plenty of food, 
and in the other there was none; but what fliould be 

the caufe of this d*lference,was yetn J be confidered. 

• 

The caufe foon occurred to me to be this, the trees 




thus infc£led with the infeffs lland in an open and 
free air, whereas the other (lauds near a ma't-houfe 
and brew-houfc, by the fmoke of both which they 
arc often covered, and it is not likely for the flyto^ 
lay its eggs in fuch a’fituation, this may be fome 
proof of the benefit of fmoke. Some one may be 
ready to afk, if thefe birds are fo ufeful in cleanling 
the trees from worms, how is it that we have fo fine 
a bloffora after ^ hard winter, when mod of thefe 
birds are deftroyed, *as in the lad? To fuch a quef* 
tion I would give the following anfwcr, If the frod 
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be fpcb as to kill the birds, I doubt not but the fame 
will kill the wonris, and more cffcftually clcanfc the 
trees, and with Icfs- injury chan it is pofllblc for the 
birds to do. But the propagation of moft irifefts is 
fo great, and fo rapid, that it is. hardly to be con¬ 
ceived by thofc who have not made obfervations 
thereon; for inftance, the common fle£h-fly will 
bring forth forac hundreds of hits, each of which 
will produce a large fly again within one month; 
fome of the Icfler flies in Icfs time than thefe. 

From the obfervations I have made on thefe 
things, I am of opinion, that every means made ufc 
of by man, which do in the lead tend to Icflen the 
number of thofc birds, whofe principal food is in¬ 
fers, ought to be difeouraged. 

I am, Gentlemen,- 

Your moft humble fervant, 

JOHN HASKINGS. 

L^ie, Der/etjhire. 
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ART. XXV. , 

w 

On the Vable of the Ruta Baga, compared with 
other Turnips;—and a proposition for in¬ 
structing Young Men in the Neio Husbandry. 

Addreffed to the Sbcretary. 

[By the Rev. H. J. Close j 

DEAR SIR, Ilordlc, May 2, 1799. 

T Forgofto infqrra you, that my S A'edilh turnips^ 
in the month of March, after the frofts, without 
either tops or tails, and perfeftly cleared from dirt» 
weighed thirty-two tons per acre. The)' were tranf* 
planted, and upon ridges of the fame fizc as the 
Norfolk turnips. *I am fofry I omkted to mention 
this, as but few experiments, I believe, -have been 
made to afeertain the acreablc w’eight of thefe vib> 
luable roots. 

I think every farmer, who keeps a large ftock, 
(hould have a fufRcient quantity of thefe turnips to 
anfwer all his purpofes through February, March, 
and April, Indeed, in a few years I believe I fhall 
grow' thefe chiefly. This year I hope to have twelve 
or fifteen acres of them. I prefer them to the tur¬ 
nip-rooted cablwge, as they are equally impervious 
to the froff, and if partly eaten by game or vermin, 
the remainder of the plants do not rot. In fhort, 

X they 
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they^ appear to have all the advantages which be¬ 
long to the turnip-rooted cabbage, without being 
fo very hard as to injure the teeth of the (beep,* 
They give butter a line rich yellow colour, when 
the co^s are fed with them, and fome flavour with 
that colour, though not near fo Itrong as the Nor¬ 
folk turnips. Bullocks fat confiderably falter upon 
them than upon the Norfolk. They will keep, by 
being ftacked, and the tops cut off when they firfl 
begin to (hoot, until the latter end of May. 

But I fuppofe by this time your volume is primed, 
and thefe hints, or rather obfervations, will prove 
of no fervice this year,f except to a few of your 
correfpondents, to whom you may lafely recom¬ 
mend them. 

But, fir, the purport of this letter is to Hate to 
your Society a plan whiqh I have in agitation, the 
moft likely to promote the general agricultural in- 
terefts of the country. Nothing impedes the intro- 
duftion of the new hulbandry, and the ufc of the 
moft improved inftruments, fo much as the obftinacy 
of the workmen. To furmount this difficulty feems 
a great objeft, and it appears to me, that by taking 
eight clever active young men under my tuition 

* This objfi'tion againft the Tumip-rooted Cabbage feem-, to 
be obviated by Mr. Tucvtcc, in this volume.—En. 

+ The prefs being epe!^, this letter wis of courfe admitted—.md 
admitted with the warm approbation of the Coniniittec, efptcially 
as to the projeded plan of PanniDg Education,—Eo. 


for 
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for one or two years, I may eflentially fervQ my 
country. 

At Michaelmas next I therefore intend to make 
*thc experiment. I have a houfe ready, and a Suf¬ 
folk bailiff, a very clever intelligent fellow, and his 
wife a very tidy woman, who arc to have the fol(f 
management of the family. (Terms to be more 
particularly fettled in due time.) 

Thus I fliall be able to fend a frefh fupply of 
converts to the new fyftem of buibandry, every year, 
into places in various parts of the kingdom. Ocher 
workmen‘will leant from them, though not from a 
mailer fo readily. Be nleafed ,to lay this outline 
before the Society for its opinion. 

I am, dear fir, 

Your’s truly,. 

H. J. CLOSE. 



ah»t 
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lART. XXVI. 


/in Account of the Premi ums and Bounties given 
by the Bath and West of England Society, for the 
Encouragement of the various Objects of the Insti¬ 
tution, from its commencement to the present time. 


£• 


s, d. 


' I ■'O Mr. Piercy, of Stoke, near Lavington, 
in Wilts, for railing 20 acres of Norfolk 

Tymips, and iioeing them twice -- 

To Mr. William Peac)', of Northleach, foi;, 
railing and twice hand-hoeing 120 acres of 

Turnips .- — 

To the fame, for railing 130 acres of Sainfoin 
To J. Lewington, for hand-hoeing witli a 
nine-inch hoe 40 acres of Turnips — 

To Mr. Blancher^ of Attlpborough,' Norfolk, 
for his Model of a Portable Crane 
To the fame, for hj^ Second Model of ditto 
To tlte fame, for his Machine for Setting Wheat 
To Mr. JCite, for his Model of a Machine for 

Slicing Turnips — - 

To Mr.-, for his Model of a Crane 

To John Eillinglky,/:lq; of Afhwick-Grovc, 
for raifing eight acres of Drilled Carrots — 
To the fame, for raifing near 70 acres of Potatoes 
To the fame, for 15 acres of Scotch Cabbages 
To Mr. T. Robbins, of Bold-Down, Glocef- 
terlltire, for raifing ^ acres of! yrnips, twice 

hoed, on poor land — - 

To the fame, for ploughing 44a acres of land 
iwith a pair of horfes, without a driver 


1000 


7 7 o 
10 10 o 

330 

550 
5 5 o 

5 5 0 

5 >5 ^ 

220 

10 10 o 

5 5 o 

lO 10 o 


10 10 o 

550* 
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To Mr. T. Robbins, for railing fcven acres of 
Turnip-rooted Cabbages * —. 

To Mr. John Alexander, of Manningford, 

• Wilts, for raifing 40 acres of Turnips, for 

autumn feeding, t*ice hood - 

To the fame, for raifing 70 acres of Rye, for 

fhcep-feed - — 

To the fame, for raifing 40 acres of Turnips, 

twice hoed —^ -- 

To Mr. Hewett, of RolAon, Wilts, for 
raifing 70 acres of Turnips, for Ipring-fseding, 

twice hoed — . ..—— 

To Mr. 'Thomas Bethel, of Wefion, for 

fetting 10 acres of Wheat - 

7 'o Robert Proclor Anderdon, efq;*for raifing 
a crop of Drilled Turnips, twice hoed 
To William Edwards, fervant to Mr. Winter, 
for horfe-lioeing 33 acres of Beans and Peafe, 

• drilled with Mr. Winter’stnachine 

To Mr. Nehcmiah Bartley, for his Accodnt 
of Experiments in Huibandry, and a courfe of 
crops; a piece of plate, value — 

'I'o the fame, for the belt crop of Buck heat 
To Mr. William Smith, of Hinton, near Bath, 
for confiru£ling a Drill-Macliiuc to fow wheat, 
and other grain — — 

To .Mr. Chailcs Fitchew, for the bed crop 
of Tumip-rooted Callages, drilled 
To Mr. John Young, for the bed Ram 
To the Artid whs funk a Dye for the Society’s 
intended Medal — 

To John Hatch, fca burning J20 budtcls of 
alhes from fem and weeds • —a—— 


I- nif. 

,550 

10 o 9 
5 S 0 

19 0 O 

19 Q 0 

19 o o 

550 

3 3 ® 

339 
5 5 ® 

• 

55® 

550 

550 

xo 0 o 

5 5 0 
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To George Smith, for burning 152 buftids 

of afties^from fern* — - 

To John Wells, for burning 140 bufhels of 
afhes from fern only —■ ■■ — 

To James Biggs, for burning 160 bufhels of 

, afhes from fern and weeds only - 

To the Rev. Mr. Swayne, for his elegant fpc- 
cimens of Grafles, and coUeihon of Grafs- 
Seeds; a prefent of plate, value — 

To Edward Davis, for Sowing Grain with 

the Drill-Plough - 

To Daniel Earle, for ditto — 

To William Vagg, for fowing 30 acres of 
Wheat, Barley, Peafc, and Beans, with Mr, 
Smith’s new Drilling-Machine in a work¬ 
manlike manner — - 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke, 

for ploughing near 500 acres (the whole of 

€ • 

his arable land) with the Norfolk Plough and 
a Pair of Horfes, without a driver; a piece of 
ornamental plate, value — 

To Mr. Henry Vagg, of Chikompton, for 
raifing 12 acres of excellent Scotch Drum- 
Head Cabbages, for feeding cattle; a piece of 
* pfate, value — ' — 

To*Mr. Henry V’agg’s Ploughman, for his 
great diligence in ufing and promoting the ufe 
of the Norfolk Plough, with a Pair of Horfes 

without a driver - — 

I'o Mr. John Afhman, fgr an ingenious Model 
of a Comb-Pot, invented and uf^ by him, 
for burning common pit-coal, indead of char- 
crjal, in wool-coftibing * ——- 


330 

330 

330 


10 10 o 

330 
2 2 0 

2 2 * 

550 

5 5® 

330 

3 3 ® 
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To John Ball, gent, for railing and curing • 

Rhubarb; a filver cup, value * - ^5 50 

To Mr. Jofiah Hazard, of V/ellow, for an 
Eflay on making Butter and Cheefe; a piece 

of plate, value - — 3 3° 

To Mr. George Winter, of Driftol, for fow- « 

ing Carrot Seed, by means of his patent 

machine j a piece of plate, value - 3 3 c 

To Mr. Henry Dobfon, of Norwich, for the 
Modefuf a Barn on a new conftruefion, v.'hich 
contains the lead timber in proportion’ to its 
contents, and the ureatelf mechanical and ma- 
thematical ftrength; a cup, value — 5 5 o 

To the Rev. Mr. Lamport, of Hojriton, for 
his ingenious Effay for the Improvement of 
Agriculture, printed in the firft volume of the 

Society’s Papers — - 21 00 

I'o Mr. Benjamin Pi*>'ce, of SalilBury, /or his 
* ingenious Effay on the moft eligible mode of 
eftablifhing a general Commutation for I ithes; 
an honorary premium of p'ate, value lO 10 o 

To Martha Morley, for inftruching Girls, 

to weave black lace - — 5 5® 

To the friendly Society of handicraftsmen and 
labourers in the parilh’of W’erton, cllablilhed 
conformably to the directions of the Society’s 

Premium-Book — - 10 10 0 

To Charity Jones, for reaping hvc acres of 

Wheat - — 220 

To William PhUpor^ labourer, for 14 chil¬ 
dren born in wedlock, and bringing up 7 
without parochial affiltance - 3 3® 
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To ^hn Jefferies, for bringing up i o children, 
born ii^ wedlock, Iwithout parochial afliibnce 3 3 0 

To Charles Scapin, for bringing up 10 children, 
born in wedlock, without parochial aiTillance 3 3®* 

To J. Stockwell, for bringing-up 10' children, 

, born in wedlock, without parochial aflihance 3 30 

To Samuel Frappel, for bringing up 9 children, 

born in wedlock, without parochial alhibnce 3 3 » 

To Richard Cottle, for bringing up 10 children, 
born in wedlock, without parochial alhllance 3 3 • 

To Mofes Ball, Isbourer, for 11 children, born 

and brought up as aforefaid - 3 30 

To R. Hurdle, labourer, aged 83, for g children,' 

born and brought up as aforelkid — 2 2* 

To John Webley, for 8 children, born and 

brougM up as afortlaid — -—— 2 2 • 

To Richard Fylee, labourer, for bringing up 12 

children without parochial affitbnee* — 3 3* 

Rnoirdi 'for Indujit'y and faithful Servitude. 17 78. 


To Barnabas Marfliall, for 24 years faithful 

fervitudf in one houfe — - 3 30 

To Mary Hucker, for 30 years ditto — 3 3 ° 

To Mary Bennett, for 13 years ditto — % 20 

« 779 - 

To Samuel Bowman, for 26 years fuch fervitude 3 30 

To Elizabeth Scratchley, for 37 years ditto 3 30 

To Margaret Walkley, for 28 years ditto 2 20 

J7H0. 

To Joanna Hooper, fo5i 24 years fu^ fetvi*ude 3 3® 

To Joan Bltfs, for 18 years ditto — 220 

To Hannah Stockden, for 16 years ditto 1 i o 

Samuel Abbot, for 18* years ditto - 3 3 ® , 
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1781. 

To Ann Cafs, for os years faithful fervitude .330 
To Jane Brookes, for 11 years ditto — 220 

To William Daniel, for 43 years ditto 3 30 

To John Harris, for 26 years ditto - - i i O 

1782. 

To Stephen Pitman, for 42 years fuch fervitude 330 
To Jane Taylor, for 38 years ditto 
To Sarah Hafel, for 36 years ditto 
To Sarah Styling, for 19 years dj:to 

1783- 


To Edwasd Efcott, for 25 years fuch fervitude 3 30 

To Giles Jukes, for 20 years ditto - 2 2 0 

To Esther Ford, for 31 years ditto • — 2 ^ 0 

To Martha Gould, for 21 years ditto 3 30 

To Ann Leigh, for 21 years ditto —— 220 

To Mary Harvey, for 25 years ditto •— 220 

^ To Ehv-abeth Major, for lO^'cars ditti/ • 220 

1784. 

To Rebecca Newrnan, for 52 years fuch fervitude 330 
'I'o Abraham Biffen, for 35 years ditto — 3 3° 

To Sarah'Perry, for 24 years ditto -* 3 30 

I'o Sarah Coombes, for 22 years ditto ■— 330 

To Mary Bracher, for 20 years ditto - 2 2 53 

To Mary Bather, for 19 years ditto — 220 

To Thomas Knight, for 18 years ditto 3 30 

To Ann Bryan, for 16 j cai s ditto —— 2 20 

'I'o George Tomkins, for it years ditto 2 2 « 


33a 
— 2 2 0 
— I I 0 


* . ‘”^ 5 * 

To Eliiabcth Warren, far 22 years fuch fervitude 330 
To Hannah Padford, fix a I years ditto 2 2 0 

, Elizabeth Kerley, iot 39 yens ditto* 3 5 • 
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To Betty Blake, for 21 years faithful fcrvitude 
To Sufanra Raindalc, for 13 years ditto 
To Daniel Lewis, for 45 years ditto —— 
To Nathaniel Plill, for 24 years — 

To Nathaniel Stinchcombe, for 21 years ditto 
To Daniel Browman, for 19 years ditto 
To John Parfleet, for 14 years ditto - 

1786. 

To J. Spearing, for 18 years faithful fervltude 
To Catherine Clvk, for 26 years ditto — 
To Hannah Lewis, for 37 years ditto 
To Eleanor Bilhop, for 26 years ditto ■ ■ 
To Elizabeth Smith, for 33 years ditto — 
To Elizabeth Waldroh, for 22 years ditto 

To Jofeph Baugh, for 30 years ditto - 

To David Wring, for 22 years ditto — 

To George Griify, for 18 years ditto , - 

To Mary Inman,' for 56 yeaii" ditto — 

To Betty \\'^hite, for 24 years ditto - 

Eo Betty Bulgen, for 20 years ditto — 

1787- 

To Jona Budd, for 48-years faithful fervitude 
To Anthony Wring, for 25 years ditto — 

To Rabbage Afli, for 39 years ditto - 

To Margaiet Chivers, for 24 years ditto — 
To William Rofe, for 55 years ditto 

To Richard Nalh, for 43 years ditto - - 

To Sarah Self, for 45 years ditto — 

To Margaret’ Brown, fos 21 years ditto • 

To Ann Crycr^ for 29 years ditto - 

To. Margaret < 51 afgodine, for 25 years ditto 
'Jo^Wj^iam Giikii for 20'yea^ ditto — 


£■ 

220 

220 

330. 

330 

2 20 

330* 

220 

330 

330 

330 

2 20 

330 
330 
330 
330 
2 2 0 

3 30. 
220 
220 

330 

220 

3 3 ° 
220 

330 

220 

330 

220 

330 
2 2 0 
2 2 0 
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To Thos. Clark and to Ifaac Brockway, fellow- . 

fervants, each 20 years, faithful fervitude 3 3 o 

To Betty Hodges, for 32 years ditto - 3 3'^ 


Mifcdllaneous Premiums^ given for the year 1788. 


*To John Qhaunt, for 44 years faithful fervitude 
To rhomas Fifher, for 29 years ditto —- 

To Elizabeth iDavies, for 37 years ditto 
To Mary Denfon, for 25 years ditto 

T'o John Stride, for 44 years dittr - 

To John Tylee, for 42 years ditto — 

To Chriftppher Walk, for 40 years dit'o 
To Prifcilla TugWell, for 22 years ditto 
To Lewes Jones, for 30 years ditto* — 

To Betty James, for 25 years ditto - 

To Betty Heaven, for 2i years ditto — 

To Mary Tucker, for 16 years ditto - 

To Richard Horner, for bringing up 11 sLildrcn, 
with parochial aid — — 

To Wnt. Filher, for fo bringing up 9 children 
To the Friendly Society at Sodbury — 

To three Candidates and Servants, at a publick* 

Trial of Ploughs — • - 

To Aiui Fullill, for reaping 5 acres of wheat 


3 3® 
2 20 
330 

220 

330 

220 

330 

2 20 

330 

330 

220 

3 3 

3 3^ 
330 

10 JO o 

* 

14 14 o 
3 3.0 


Mfccltaneous Premiums, given for the year 17 89 . 

'I'o Mr. James Smith, of Cordon, for rearing a 
dozen excellent Ram Lambs, for improving 

the breed of (hgep - —“ lo 10 o 

To Mr. Thomas i’affons, for the raifmg and 
management of a hnc crop of F lax 


5 5 ° 
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To Mr. Laurtnct Field®, for plans and efcva- 
tions of Cottages tor gemlemen’s eftates 3 3 o 

To Richard Hatch, for burning *40 bufticls 

of fcrn-afiics — - 3 30 

To Mr. H. MurrcH, for the invention <jf a valu- 

c able Wafhing-Machinc -- 330 

To James Sutton, for 27 years fervitude 220 

To Mary Hawkins, for 44 years ditto 820 

To Jofeph Hewlett, for bringing up 11 children 

without parochial aid —- - 3 30 

To Thomas Crobk, efq; for rearing a number 
of Calves without milk — 660 

To William Herne, for 60 years fervitude 220 

To William Harris, labourer in hulbandry, for 
bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 3 3° 

To Henry Hill, labourer in hulbandry, for bring¬ 
ing 6 children in the fame manner 220 

To Mr. Lewin TpgwelJ, for railing atjd twice 
hand-hoelng a large crop ol' Turnips . 7 7 O' 

To Sarah Bryant, for 27 years fervitude 220 

To William Palmer, labourer in hulbandry, for 
bringingup 10 children without parochial aid 3 3© 
To William Brewer, labourer in hufbandry, for 
bringing up 8 children in the fame manner 2 20 
't'o Ann Lawrence, for reaping'13 acres of 

wheat — - 330 

To James Amcl, for 37 years fervitude 2 20 

To Rofc Bulh, for 38 years ditto — 220 

Premium ^iven for the year J79O. 

« . 

To William Dyke, efq; for the firft prize at the 

Trial of Plouglts . .. 660 

Tahis Ploughman ‘— - 1 * , 
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To Mr. John Thomas, for the fccood pristc at. 

the Trial of Ploughs — * —— , 

To his Ploughman —— 

Yo Farmer Pritchard, for the third prize at the 

Trial of Ploughs * — - . , •• 

To his Pfoughman - — 

To Mr. J. rtolbrook, for fuperior Ram Lambs 
To Jolm Burge, labourer in hufbandry, for 
bringing up 14 children without parochial aid 
To William Dyke, efq; for ufing Oxen in 
hufbandry, and Bating the comparative cx- 
nence and utility of the fame againft thofe of 

horfes ^ ' - — ' 

To the fame Gentleman’s Servants, for merit 
in driving Oxen and Drilling Corn 
To John Randall, labourer in hufbandry, for 
bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 
To John Hopkins, labourer in hufbandry^ for 
’ bringing up 6 children in lii^ manner ! 
To Mr. Charles Fitchew, for attention to Dril¬ 
ling Lxprriraents on his farm - 

I'o Mr. jofeph Wimpey, for Eifays in Agri¬ 
culture — .. . ■ ■ ■ 


440 
o 10 6 

z 2 o 
050 
5 5 ® 

330 

10 10 o 

550 

330 
2 2 0 

5 5 ® 
lo 10 a 


Premiuna give'n fsr tin ytar 1791. 

"To John Billingfley, ifqj for having the bcB and 
deaneft crops of Corn, and his farm in beft 

order — - 10 to ® 

To the Servants of R.^ P. Anderdon, efqt for 

drilling and horfe-hoeing — 3 3® 

To William Carpenter, for bringing op a family 
^ of 8 children by labour in hufbandry 


3 3.0 
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To William Dyke, efq; for improvement on the 
Doublq Plough; ^late —— 5 50 

To Mr. Thomas Lewis, for a fine crop of 

Turnips; plate - — 5 5 ^ 

To William Atwood, for having 5^ hives of 

,, Bees, after taking 29 this year - '3 30 

To Mr. T. Morfe, of Newent, for raifing up¬ 
wards of 6oo Crab-Stocks for grafting, from 
one year’s fowing; plate — 5 5® 

To Thomas South, efq; towards cxpence of 
drawing and engraving Plates, to exemplify 
the Growth of Oaks, &c., plate 10 10 0 


Premium^ given for the year 1 792. 


To Mr. Robert Davli., -J iVIinehead, for culti¬ 
vating Rhubarb — - 

To the Rev. Mr. jBroughron, of Twtrton, for 
his exertions in the rulti^e of the Turnip- 

Cabbage - — 

To John Fry, labourer in hufbandrj’, a bounty 

for bringing up children - 

To Mr. V agg’s Woman-Servant, for hoeing 

Turnips - — 

To Mr. Davis, of Longleal, for Plans of 

Cottages — . .- 

To the fame, for an ElTay on Planting and the 

Rate of Woods — - 

To Mr. Charles Fitchew, for a crop of fine 
Turnip-rooted Cabbage, with account of the 

fame - * — 

To William Dyke, efq; for plougliing 800 acres 
with the Doubfe-PlougH ■- — 


5 5 o 

550 

300 

220 

550 

5 5 » 

550 

660 
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To Jofcph MighiH, cfq; for an experimental • 
Account of a Flock of South-Dov^ Sheep- ^ lo lo o 
T'o the Servant'^ of the fame Gentleman, for 
ufinc mcritorioufly the Drill-Plough and 

Hor!>;Choe — - 4 4 O 

To Mr. /ohn Gale, for an Account of an expert- , 

n>,'riial crop of Buck-Wheat as a fallow crop 5 50 

I'o fiindry Premiums for Ploughing — 10 10 0 

To fiindry Ploughmen and Affiftants, for en¬ 
couragement ■—• - 3 30 

Fruniunii and Bounties granted for the year 1793* 

To Jolin I^illingtlcv, efcj; for experiments on fix 

fort', ''i' Sh.',; - .mc year, with account 21 o o 

Tol'.w. Rcdni,ii>, 1 urn, tor ati improved Lamp 3 30 

. o Two Servants of Mr. Pinkney, for meritc- 

tious Ji)iil!ing — - 3 30 

To .Mr. Moxham, 6f Bradford, for Model of 
* Tiirelhing and W’innowin^Machine —^ 5 50 

To Mr. Powell, of Samley, for conlfrudfing a 

good Refervoir for his Drainings — * 15 ^ 

To Henry Vaffai, efq; of Winteihourn-Court, , 
for Ploughing 208 acres with the Beverftone 

Plough, and no driver - — 5 5® 

I'o Richard Lane, for ingenuity in Sieve-ma¬ 
king, a bounty — - 5 50 

To John Boolyer, of Stoke-St.-Gregory, for 

bringing up children without parochial aid 3 3® 

To Jofeph Howell, of Brixton-Deverill, for 

bringing up 10 children without parochial aid 3 3® 

To John Merriman, of Great-Bedwin, for 39 

years fervitude — - 3 3® 

> • 


VOL. IX. 
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To John Hicks, of Syidliog-St.-Nichola6, for 
bringing up 9 chikken without parochial aid 330 

premiums and Bmnties granted for the year 1794. • 

To Mr. Wlute, of Ilchcfter, for the bfcft exhibi- 

. tion of Homed Cattle for flock, confifting of 

a young Dcvonftiire Bull, his Sire and Dam', 

and another Devonlhire Cow; a filver bowl 21 o c 

To Mr. Davis, of Longleat, for a valuable prize 

Eflay on a Commutation for Tithes; plate, 

value " — - 10 10 • 

To Mr. Lanfdown, of Mells, for an Apparatus 

far expelHng Foul Air from Coal-Pits, and in-' 

troducing frefh, by means of very convenient 
« 

flexible tubes - — 10 10 o 

To the Rev. Mr. Broughton, of Twerton, for 
an excellent crop of Turnip-Cabbage, and 
an account of its value in feediwg cattle; 

plate, value — * - 5 5 ^ 

To Dr. Fothergill, for an ufcful Eflay on the per¬ 
nicious effeiis of Spirituous Liquors, calcu¬ 
lated fqr difperfing among the laborious 
clafles of the community; plate —• 550 

To William Lewis, of Bath, fmith, for con- 
ftruHing a Ample and ufcful miplement fctf 
preventing the injurious growth of the Homs 

of Sheep; a bounty — * - t to 

To E. Sanders, of Wefl-Lavington, for reaping 
in a handfomc manner 6 { acres of Wheat 220 
To J(*n Krright, fervant to William Dyke, efq; 
of Syrencot, for drilling in a workmanlike 
manner, in his firft year of trial, joo acres of 

Wheat -• *■ - ‘ —. 220 

' « 
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To Meflrs. Bridge^ Banger, icc, three feverad 
premiums of iix guineas, four guineas, and 
two guineas, for different degrees of excellence 
* in ploughing, at the ploughing-match in Dor- 
fetlhire laft fpring; together with one guinea, 
half-a-guinea, and 5s. to the Ploughmeri, as ^ 

awarded by the Committee of Infpedion 14 8 6 
To Thomas Dennis, labourer in hufbandry, 
of the parifh of Charlton-Adam, for bringing 
up 10 out of 15 children without parochial aid 3 30 
To Tho. Baker,fervant to Mr. George Crocker, 
of Wayford, for 5 years faithful probationary 
fervitude; after 24 years prior fervitude 3 30 

To fJizabcth Williams, fervant to Mr. John 
Adams, farmer, of St. Cuthbert m Wells, 
for 5 years faithful probatbnary fervitude, after 
.nany years prior fervitude — — 3 30 

To Thomas Skamnvil, carter, of Berwick-St.- 
, John, for bringing up 7 out of j o cliildrc^ 

without parochial aid —3 30 

T'o Thomas Collier, labourer in hulbandry, of 
Wrbughton, for bringing up 8 out of 10 chil¬ 
dren without parochial aid — — - 3 30 

Premiums and Bounties granted for the year 1795. 

To the Marquis eff Bath,Tor an important expe¬ 
riment, during near four years, on fix forts of 
Sheep, viz. the native Mendip^ the Dorfetftoire^ 
the IViltJhiref the Cetfwold~ Hillsy the South- 
Downy and the Leicejierjhirey all kept, folded, 
and fatted together; by wliich it appears, that 
the preference was decidedly and greatly in 
favour of the South-Down, for hard driving 
^ and folding; plate, value * * — O O 
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To Mr. Jeanes, of Alhampton, for his demon- 
ftrated (kill in the Cure of the Rot in Sheep, 
fubjcft to his making a full difcovery, when he 
ftiall think proper, of his medicine, and mode 

of application; plate, value ‘ - 

To the Rev. Thomas Broughton, of Twerton, 
for the beft two-toothed Ram; plate, value ' 
To Richard Bright, efq; of Briftol, for the fineft 
and moft valuable Fleece of Wool; plate, value 
To Dr. Parry, of Bath, for the fecond bell; 

plate, value • — - 

To Martha Ramble, of Weft-Lavington, for 
reaping 

To Mary Hawkins, of Dundry, Somerfet, for 
49 years faithful fervitude, in the fame place 
To James Sutton, of North-Chenton, Somer¬ 
fet, for 32 years ditto — 

To Sarah Bryant, of Doynton, GloQefterfhirc, 

for 32 yaprs ditto -t- ' - 

To Betty Cox, of Doynton, Glocefterlhire, for 

25 years ditto - — 

To Frands Forber, of Heiilade, SomerfA, for 
13 years ditto — - — 

To John Nutland, of Lavington, Wilts, for 

49 years ditto - ’ — - - - ■ 

To B. Charles, of Naunton, Gloceflerfliire, for 

27 years ditto — > - 

To Edward Foot, near Cartle-Cary, Somerfet, 
labourer in hufbandry, for bringing up 7 out 
of 11 children without parochial aid • 

To Aaron Welman, labourer, of Ogborn-St.- 
George, Wilts, for bringing up in like man¬ 
ner 8. childrert -- 


£■ s.d, 

21 00 

( 

550 

5 5 o 
3 3^ 

330 

3 

33 c' 
330 

330 
3 3® 

330 

330 

3 3® 
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To Thomas Faulks, of Stroud, Glocefterfliire, , 
for bringing up in like manner 9 out of 11 
Children —• 3 3 0 

*To Robert Thring, labourer, of Milbome-Port, 

Somerfct, for bririging up in like manner 9 

childrtSi . — 3 2 p 

* 

Premitms and Bounties granted for the year 1796. 


To his G race the Duke of Bedford, for tlie fineft 

Fat Sheep; plate, value • - 

To John White Parfons, efq; for the belt Ram j 

plate, value -— —- 

7 'o ditto, for tne fineft fat Steer; plate, value 
To John Billingftey, efq; for the beft Ram’s 

Fleece; plate, value »■ —. 

To William Whitaker, efq; for a fine Ewe’s 
Fleece; a bounty plate, value — 

, To Mr. John Jeanes, for naaking four ibrts 

experimental Cyder; plate, value - - 

To Mr. Jofeph Holbrook, for a fine crop of 
Turnip-Cabbage; plate, value — 

Fo the Rev. Thomas Broughton, for an expe¬ 
rimental crop of Potatoes, planted in various 
ways, with an Accoant of the fame; plate^ 

value — '■ . . 

To the Rev. William‘Quartley, for the fineft 
young Bull, Sire and Dam, Devon breed; 
plate, value —_____ — 

To the Rifton Fjriendly Society, regularly efta- 

blilhed — .— ' ■ 

To the Servant of William Dyke, efqj for ex¬ 
cellence in Drilling —i , • - 


5 5 0 

10 10 o 
5 5 © 

550 

300 

10 10 o 

550 

• 

5 5 © 

10 to « 

10 20 o 
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To J^ne Hancock, of Lavington, for reaping 
fix acres and half «f Wheat — 2 2 0 

I'o Mr. P'nilip Whitaker’s Woman-Servant, of 

Bratton, for reaping 5 acres and half of Wheat i to' 

To John Hofkins, labourer, for comHiunicating 
ufeful Hints, on his own experience, for pre- ‘ 

ferving Orchard-Crops - - 3 30 

To George Pipe, labourer, in Somerfet, for 

bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 3 30 

To Tho. DolTill, Wiltfhire, labourer, for bring¬ 
ing up in like naanner 7 out of 10 children 3 30 

To Matthew North, of fame county, labourer, 

for bringing up 8 children in like manner ' 3 3 0 

To Micliael Tap, of Dorfet, for 52 years fervi- 
tudej and bringing hp feveral chiltlren in like 
manner; a bounty — —-220 

To John Merriman, for 33 years previous, and 

7 years probationary, fervitude » - 3 30 

To Rofe for 38 year* previous, and 7 

years probationary, fervitude 3 30 

Premiums and Bounties granted at the Annual Meeting 
• 1797. 

To Mr. John Axford, of Eftcourt, for a crop of 
• Weld; a bounty, plate, value . —- 10 o c 

To J. Gale Everett, efq; for the beft and cleaned 

Crops, 1797; a bounty , — 10 00 

To the fame, for the beft crop of Turnips, fown 

laft year, hoed — —— 5 50 

To Mr. Bridge, for a capital crop of Aytwtnn 

Turnips, hoed - * - 5 50 

To Geprjp W. Hall, efq; for a capital improve- 
tnentt)^ Spaperc’-Alhes; a premium 


5 c o 
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To the fame, for Liming and Marling Land; . 

a premium — * —— — — ^500 

To Mr. Crook, for beft two-toothed Ratn 5 00 

To the fame, for three beft fat Sheep, fltev/n at 

this meeting - -- —- 5 5© 

I'o T. W*. Coke, efq; for a very fine fingle Sheep 5 o q 
I’o Mr. Mo|cr, for excellence in Horned Rams 500 


To the Rev. Thomas Broughton, for the moft 
valuable Ram’s Fleece, from the Spanifti 

mixture — - 5 50 

To Dr. Parry, in confideration of his great care 
and attention to the improving the quantity 
and valud of a Fleece of Wool, without m- 
creafing the weight of the animal, &c. &c. 3 00 

To Mr. Highett, of Maiden-Bradley, for ere<ft- 
ing the moft complete Thrcfhing and Win¬ 
dowing Adachine — — 20 0 0 

To Mr. Fxter, of the county of Devon, for his 
• important Experiments ii» the Drill-Huf^ 

bandry, and an Account of i'am'* —— ic ic c 

To Paul Matthews, of Radftock, Somerfet, for 
bringing up 9 children without parochial aid ^ 3 30 


To Thomas Howfe, of Stoke-Gregory, So¬ 
merfet, for fo bringing up 8 children 3 3© 

To 'Fhomas Waldron, of Ogbome-St.-Georgp, 

Wilts, for fo bringing up 7 children 3 3 0 

To John Haines, of Figel-Dean, Wilts, for fo 
bringing up 7 children — 3 3® 

To Elizabeth Collier, of Bitton, for 29 years 
fervitude in the feme place ■ 3 30 

To Mary Baker, of Beaminfter, 28 years ditto 3 3© 
To Eliz. Brown, of Heddington, 35 year* ditto 330 
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To Ann Hayward, of Tytherin^oo, for 

years fetvitude • — 3 3° 

To Tho. Bayly, of Ahon-Priors, 54 years ditto 330 
To James Willis, of HttMngton, 40 years ditto’ 3 3 o' 
To J. button, 34 years ditto ' . — 3 3° 

Xo Thomas Read, 29 years ditto - ‘3 30 

Premiums and Bounties granted at the Annual Meeting 
1798. 


To Jeremiah Whippey, of Street, Somerfet, for ■ 
having brought up to more than 7 years of 
age, by his labour in hufbandry, without aid 
from the pariOi, a large number out of 20' 

children — - 3 3 

ToThos. Lucas, of Donhead-St.-Mary, Wilts, 

for bringing up in like manner 8 children 3 30 

To William Spencer, of Berwick-Baflet, Wilts, 

for bringing up in like manner 9 children 3 30 

To John Hawker, of Curry*Mallett, Somerfet, • 

for bringing up in like manner 8 children 3 30 

To John Bartlett, of Woodborough, Wilts, for 
faithful ^fervice in hulbandry in one family 

65 years — - 3 3° 

To John Thomas, of Luxborough, Somerfet, 

30 years ditto - ', — 3 3® 

To James Batten, of N. Petherton, 29 years ditto 3 30 

To Jofeph Budgell, of Ncther-Cdmpton, Dor- 

fet, 27 years ditto — - 3 30 

To Elizabeth Noyes, of Enford, Wilts, for faith¬ 
ful fervice in a farm-hewafe 45 years »" 330 

ToRebecca Hunt, of Corfley, Wilts, 31 years ditto 3 30 

ToMaryBattin, of Wifhford, Wilts, 28 years ditto 336 
To Sarah Hughes* of Fihefd, Wilts, 2 7 years ditto 3 30, 
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£. Sf d. 

To Benjamin Reynold*, the (hephad of F» D. 

Aftley, very meritorious fefvitude in 

the fame Ration ^nd family yeatt 3 3^ 

•To Mary Edwards, a young woman df:i6, for 

meritorious labour In harveft i so 

To the R*ev. Mr. Gapper, as the firft prize won , 

with the Beverflone Plough, drawn by four 
oxen, at the publick Trial of Ploughs 6 6 0 

To John Billingfley, efq; as the fecond prize, 
won with the double plough and fx oxen 4 40 
T'o Mr. Derrick, as the third prize, v;on with 
a fwing plough and four oxen ~ 2 2 0 

To Ploughhnen and Servants, worthy of en¬ 
couragement — —. 2 60 

To Hannah Curtis, of Milborn-Port, a poor 
blind woman, for excellence in Spinning Plax 2 20 
To, Betty Logdin, of Lavington, Wilts, for 
reaping 6 A. 2 P. cf wheat —- 220 

To Mr. Whitaker, of Bath, f<ir the moft v^ua- 

blc Rdm’s Fleece — - 5 50 

To Dr. Parry, for the moll valuable crop of 

Cabbages for cattle —*• — , 55 ® 

To Mr. Bridge, of Winford, Dorfet, for plough¬ 
ing too acres of land with a pair of oxen, 

without a driver * -- 5 5 

To Mr- Joyce, of Frefhford, for fulfilling the 
requeft of the Society, ’in manufiiduring and 
producing very valuable famples of Broad- 
Cloth, from wool of the Spanifli and South- 
Down mixture; « bounty "— 55 ® 

To Mr. Collett, of Bath wick, for a fimilar atten¬ 
tion to another mixture of wool with the Spanilh 33® 
VOL. IX. j. ' ' 
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£. J. dt 

To Mr. Lindon, for the bcft fat Steer 5 5 ® 

To Mr. Bifhop, jun.‘ for merit in producing a 

very fine fat Ox; a bounty - 5 50 

To Mr. White Parfons,' for producing the bell 

Heifer, with lier offspring, of foreigfi ar'mixture 5 50 

To the fame, for the bell Rain; a bounty 5 5® 

To Mr. Crook, for tlie finell Bull, for breeding 

flock from; premium - 5 50 

To the fame, for fuperiority in fat Sheep; a 

bounty — - - - 5 50 


ART. xxvrr. 

A Series of Experiments m Pot aioePlanling. 

[By David Sweet, ef<].] 

In a Letter to l 5 >e Secretary. 

SIR, 

A S the following experiments, which induced 
m6 to trouble you with this letter, will fpeak 
for themfelves, I fliall only beg leave to obferve, 
that my labourers are fo fenfible of the value of a 
fmall potatoc, that what before they gave to their 
poultry, or threw away, they-now preferve; which 
will be a faving to them of many (hillings. For my 
own part, I (hall always make ufe of them, and if I 
am (as I am in hopes I (hall be) able to make a 
Plough for Drilling of Potatoes, much expence and 
time will be faved. 


EXPERI- 
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EXPERIMENT 1 . 

Planted in the field, May the 12th, 795, one-third of 
an acre with fmall potatoes, about 12 to the pdhnd—the 
produce 40 bags, of i6clb. to the bag.—40 x j6o X 3“ 
19,200 lb. per acre. 


• EXPERIMENT II. 

Plinted in the Garden the 3d June. 


and 3 wide —■ —) 

2. —4 whole ditto, |!b. each, 32 eyes, ? 

planted 3 feet each way — C 

3. — 1 2 whole ditto, together 1 lb. planted - th 

2 feet apart, in drills 15 iiiches # 
afundcr — - \ 

4. —12 ditto of I lb. cut in half, a foot V 
, apart, in drills 2 feet afunder 

5. —71 cuttings of large potatoes, i eye^ 

each, I foot apart,* the drill 16 W 
inches afunder —) 

b.—71 cuttings ditto, with 2 eyes in | 
each, planted as No. 5 —) 

EXPERIMENT 111. 

Planted the 2^th of April, 179b. 
No. I. — 31b. of potatoes, 24 to the pound, "I 
put in whole - / 

2. —31b. ditto, 24 to the lb. cut in half 

3. — I lb. ditto, 60 to the pound, put in T 

whole — -/ 3 

4. —I lb. ditto, to tp the pound, cut in "l 

half — — 

7.—1000 potatoes, 42 to thg pound, ^ 
'making near 241b ) put in whole J 


Produce. 

v.'tight. 

Poutat'. 

if.. 

117 

281 

106 

28 

thefe two fnojicj 
arfttijyed by the 
pigs 

to the garden ; 
but about 18/K 
, left umnjuredy 
1 weighed half a 
pound (.aih. 

I?2 

36 

«74 

39 



•Prodaced 

no 


60 

3 planu deficient. 

96 

8 pUntg defick&t. 
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feach potatoe, and half potatoe, planted 6 Inches aparfj 
in dnils 20 inches afunder, and twice houghed. 

i 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

In a fmall bed. ‘ 

• Produce. Wtijjht 

No. I. — 3 whole potatoes, 42 to thepoftnd,\ Potatoes. Ih. 

'■ 6 eyes in each — J . 

2 . —6 half ditto, 3 eyes in each — 56 12 

3. —12 quarter ditto, i and 2 eyes in each 131 23 

Each potatoe, half and quarter, planted in a fquare of 18 

inches j thefe potatoes a fmall early fort. 

EXPERIMENT V. 

Planted on the 24th and 25th of June, 1796, in a bed, in 
which were early fpring cabbage, about 28 lb. weight of 
potatoes, whole and in cuttings j they were taken up the 
nth November, remarkably fine. 

1 fhould havp obferved, that ‘the potatoes pro¬ 
duced from Experiment *the Third, were very fine. 
I am forry the froft prevents my opening the heap, 
as I fhould have been happy to have fent the So¬ 
ciety a l^ecimen of them, as well as of the Fifth 
Experiment. 

I am, fir. 

Your obliged humble fervant, 

DAVID SWEET. 

Ciftijhom, Devoitf 
Zth Dec. 1796 * 

* ' ART. 
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ART. XXVIIt 

^71 Account of some Experiments in raising Po 7A‘ 
TOES f/’om SEED^xvith Reflections on the same. 

. In Letters to the Secretart. 

[By Mr. Nehkmiah Bartley.] 

DEAR SIR, Bristol, Dec.4r, 1794 . 

T Have about a bufhel of potatoes railed from feed. 

which are very much at the iervice of the So¬ 
ciety, to be difpofed of to fuch gentlemen as may 
have curiofity to plant them the enfuing feafon. The 
feed was from the Warminfter red potatoe, and 
fown early in the Jpring 1792. There are feveral 
varieties, and not one of •them, as I think, cxafrly 
refembling the parent ftock, 

A notion prevails in Lancalhirc, and fome other 
potatoe countries, that after a certain period the 
cuttings, or olf-fets, are apt to degenerate in quality* 
as welLas in power of producing abundant crops—► 
whereas it is thought, that potatoes raifed from feed 
continue to improve in both refpefts for a confider- 
able number of years. 

The culture of the potatoe is pretty generally un. 
derftood to be bf great national importance; and 
cannot, as I imagine, be too ftrongly recommended. 
The quantity of farinaccouss matter in any given 

weight, 
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weight, I prefume, is that which chiefly conflitutes 
its value. I have known i-4th part to have been 
produced, or 561b. from a fack of 2241b. corref- 
ponding in fome fort w'ith what I have heard from 
many poor labourers, that a fack*^of potatoes is of 
'more value, as an article of food in thpir families, 
than a bufhel of wheat. A crop of 200 facks of 
potatoes hath been produced from an acre of ground; 
and I am perfuaded, that in general it is more cafy 
and certain to raife 100 facks, than 25 buftiels of 
wheat on the like quantity. 

I remain, fir, 

Your’s mofl; finccrely, 

NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 

[N.B. The offer of Mr.*BARTLEY, with regard to the 
potatoes raifed from feed, was partly accepted; but. tl.e 
quantity had been accidentally diimnilhed and injured in his 
cuhody—and the parties to whom the remainder were given 
^for experiments, having failed to tranfmit accurate accounts, 
no experiments worth notice could be recorded.—But the 
•following letter, which purfucs the fame fubjeef, renders it 
hill more important.—E d.] 
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To the Secretary. 

Lawrence-Hill, near Bristol, 
SIR, December 6, 1798 . 

T T having beeQ»a prevalent opinion, that the po- 
tatoe produced from feed would require feverai 
years for raifing it to a ftate of marui iiy or perfection; 
and, from my own obfervation, having had reaiou 
to think it might reach maturity within the firft 
year, I was, in the lad fpring, induced to try the 
experiment. 

I fhould'have fown early in the month of April, 
had it been in my power to procure the feed; but 
it was with much diffidultv I could get any, there 
being none in the Bridol feed-Oiops; and by mere 
chance I got a finagle ounce at one of the London 
fhops. It was not, therefore, till tlie^igth of May 
that I was enabled to fow the feed, wl«ch was done 
in drills with two feet intervals. About a month 
afterw'ards, the plants were in a date to be removed 
from the feed-bed; they were accordingly tranf> 
planted in drills, at the didaace of about feven inches 
from plant to plant, wuth three feet intervals. And 
this, I imagine, to be the mod eligible fcalc for 
planting the potatoe in general, whether it be the 
feedling plants or flioots from the bulbs. The 
eanh in the int(;rvals was drawn up from time to 
time to the plants, in*proportion as they advanced in 
growth. About the beginning ©f September they 

feemed 
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fecmfd to have acquired the ufual lize, and all the 
mould which the .intervals afforded had been ap¬ 
plied to t\iem. 

About this time alfo, the plants began to put 
forth bloffom—of which circumftancc, as being 
thought fomewhat novel, I took the liberty to ap- 
prife you; and when you favoured me with a vifit 
fometime afterwards, you will recolleft they were in 
fair and general bloom. Ard notwithftanding the 
unfavourable circumftance of the feed having been 
fown fo late, I perfuade myfelf the plants would have 
produced feed, had not a remarkably feVere froft 
interv:ened at a period of the feafon uncommonly 
early, by which means they were entirely cut off. 
Yet, a great number of the bulbs had acquired a ma* 
ture ftze, as appeared by fpecim^ens prefented the 
Society on the' f3th of November laft.* 

To thofe gentlemen who may be defirous of pur- 
fuing this experiment, I would recommend their 
fowing aljout the beginning of April; or even fooner 
in the feafon, were it not for the danger of froft, of 
which this exotief plant is ve^ fufceptible. 

Four ounces of feed would produce plants fuffici- 
ent to ftock an acre of ground, on the fcale I have 
mentioned. 


* The potatoes fo produced were evidditly of found, perfefl 
fubftance, and of good fize.—E d. 

t Would not propagating by feed be the moftelfcdhial method 
of naturalizing it?. « 

The. 
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The foil on which thefe plants were raifea .was a 
deep, fandy loam, without the addition of any anvfi. 
cial manure. 

It may be matter of future confideration, to what 
extent this mofK* of cultivating the potatoe may fu- 
perfede tlje prefent one, of propagating by fhoots 
from the bulb. But the more obvite.is advantages 
feem to be, the pro htftion of new, and, perhaps, 
better varieties; as well as by a timely recurrence to 
the feed to renovate the fpecie^, which are generally 
underftood to decline in prolificacy after certain re¬ 
moves therefrom, and that at no very diftanc period 
pf time. 

I remain, with efteem, fir, 

Your very obedient fervant, 

NE^IEMlAfil • BARTLEY. 

[The Society learns with pleafure, that Mr. Bartlev 
is purfuing further his experiments on cultivattpn from feed, 
which he confiders as the tource of difeoveries and cxcellenees, 
refpeifing kinds as well as crops-, and which he hopes to treat 
of in a pamphlet, fol* the publick advantage, from’his 
known ingenuity, veracity, and love of ufeful fcience, much 
valuable matter may, be expeifed, (hould he realize his 
prefent views.— Ed, j 


.ART, 
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ART, XXIX. 

O 

An Account of an easy Method of Manuring for 
Potatoesi and on the Management^ Su'ine, Sic. 

In a Letter to the Secretary. ^ 


[B)' James Wickins, cfq.] 


Pondheod-Lodge, near Lyndhurd., 
DEAR stR, Hants, Oct. 24 , 1798 , 

I Have been from home, and oihcrwife engaged, 
or your laft favour flioultf have met an earlier 
reply. 

The only experiments that Jiave lately occurred 
to me arc, the -appropriation of the early turnip- 
green to autumia! feed for fheep and cattle, (as 
'hinted in my lailj) and the fubftituting in the place 
of dung, for the culture of potatoes, the fhovellings 
frojji the woods, confifting of light mould, long ex- 
pofed to the influence of the atmofpherc, and ferti- 
lize’d thereby, together with the fallen leaves. The 
dung from hogs and other cattle, rotten wood, and 
a variety of other compofl; collcfted during the win¬ 
ter, and applied to the potatoe-grounds in the fpring 
by ploughing in, and depofiiing the feed along with 
it in the furrow. I ha^e of late years been in the 

habit of adopting this compofl, which I have found 

• • * 

vc;ry 
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very neatly equal, and in fomc foils fuperior to 
dung. And it lias relieved meirom a great incon¬ 
venience—that of applying prime dung to this pur- 
pofe, and feeling the want of it during the whole 
year afterwards^ 1 f.nd the potatoes, from this mode 
of culture, much more meally, and of a flavour much 
finer than when produced by the appl'cation of the 
richell dung; and 1 confider it as an objeft Kjiejpcdal 
Importance to cottagers and other poor people, who 
have not the means of raifing dung—but may always 
come at the compoft which I recommend. For, al¬ 
though ’it may be deemed applicable only to the 
W'oody countries, yet C'-jery country will afford it 
from the hedge bottom?, the ditches, old ponds, &c. • 
The next article which occurs to me, is the appli¬ 
cation of potatoes to the feeding of hogs. I have 
tried e-vvry mode of application, aitd find after all the 
followingto be thebefl: uaniely, I/>re/iifand confine, 
all my hogs in an inclofed wood park, appropriaPPT*^ 
almofl foldy to iliis purpofe during the^fpring and 
fummer; and about the beginning of Oftooer Uei 

fuch of them onh as I mean to fatten into the farm- 
^ . • 
grounds, where they have the run of the Hubbles, 

the clover-fields and paflures, and even the turnip- 

grounds, taking c.-’re to have them firll well wrung. 

I then have a pietty large fold prepared for them 

upon my potatpe-ground, into which they' arc driven 


every evening; and over every fold J order afprink- 
iing of good old horfc-beans. Here they well fill 

t^emfejlves. 
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themselves. They lie warm and dry upon the haulm 
of the potatoe, arid, by leaving behind them a great 
quantity of the fined and dronged dung upon the 
ground, they amply repay what they take away ' 
from it. If the potatoe-ground I)e^ry, and not fuf- 
fiaiently eafy for their working the potHto.es, a light 
plough mud be run over it to facilitate this bufinefs, 
and they will do all the red. 

This being the date in which nature feems to have 
meant the hog (hould find his food, and having 
wifely formed the fnout for this parpofe, I am more 
and more convinced, that he derives more rclijh and 
more nutriment from potatoes thus found, than if 
given to him in any other way. For if they are 
thrown to him in the dye, he prcfently fatiates!—he 
dungs upon them, and loaths then}. 

I have tried bdiling, deeming, and various other . 
..methods, but Ffind this the bed;* for the cold wa- 
iEfy quality of the potatoe is correided by the warmth 
of the bean; and the hogs being fhut out from them 
daring the greater part of the day, and replenidled 
whh a variety of green and other food, they come to 
the potatoes with redoubled glee and eager appetite 
at the clofc of it. The bufinefs.being by this means 
done in the proportion of about two-thirds, the re¬ 
maining third is foon accomplilhed, by taking them 


• For young and growng ftorc-pigs this diftlnftion, if well 

founded, feems moil applicable.— Ed. 

. . • 


to 
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into the ftyes, and finifhing them with barley-meal 
and peas, ground together, in the proportion of one- 
third of the latter, and which will be found to be 
» much better applied this way than by mixing with 
the potatoes du^ng the whole courfe of the feeding. 
And I dm not fure that they will not come up tol^- 
ably falcable to the jobber or contraftor, even from 
the potatoe-ground. 

My next obfervation refpefts the perpetuating of 
Clover Crops; which I have hitherto during thelait 
three years, with foine probuuility of fuccefs, been 
'aiming at under the following fyftem;— 

In the month of Oftober I carry on and fpread 
over my recent clovw-grounds* a good top-dreffing 
of dung, afhes, &c. j this I fuffer to lie in a loofc, 
eafy ftate during the winter, which fhslters and invi¬ 
gorates the plant* and the better enables it to with- 
ftand the w^t and froft. The beginning of April, 
following I fprinkle over the whole of the gro uaiJ h* 
frelh and good feed, at the rate of fix pounds to the 
acre, with about half a bufhel of rye-grafs, j(if 
wanted.) I then run my fine dreffing-harrows over 
it every way, which’ferves as an hoeing and cleaning 
to the former plants—diftributes the top-dreiling— 

’ admits the fun, air,* and water to their roots—and 
depofits the frelh feed fufficiently deep for vegeta¬ 
tion, by the prelTure of an heavy roller over the 
furface.-——Hencft will arife an annual fucceffion 

of 
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oflhJh plants, and the objrflion to the inJlabUUy of 
the clover crop willy ia fome mcafurc, be obviatcc/. 

Such, fii, arc the obfervations which hitherto oc* 
cur to me. Should any of them prove worthy the 
attention of the Society, or in any ^i^gree ufeful to 
the publick, my end will be amply anfwercd; and 
they are much at your fervice. 

I remain, with great perfonal efteem, and with 
ardent and refpeftful regard to the interefts and the 
profperity of the Bath Society, 

Sir, your obliged friend and fervant, 

^ JAMES WICKINS. 

P. S. If it be thought imprudent to fufFc r the hog^ 
to overrun the turnip-crops, I anfwer, that they will 
only broufe upon the leaves, and rot materially in¬ 
jure the roots. i 



ART. 



art. XXX. 


An Account of a Crop of CabSpge, 'for^xohkh a 
Premium was awarded. 

^ [By Dr. Parry.] 


TJARTICULARS of a crop of winter cabbage?, 
A' on three acres of land, part of a farin of fifty 
acres; value of land about 12s. per acre. 

Eight rows of cabbages, in number 381, weighed 
Cpij'-lb. Total number of cabbages on the three 
acres, 12,170, Total weight of the cabbages, (avoid¬ 
ing fractions) 98 ton i2c\vr. Weight per aci-e, 
32 ton lycwt. and fomew'hai m«re. 

It mull; be oblervcd, litat th.fe cabbages were 
weighed with from an inch and a half to two inches 
and a half of ftena. Had tliey been taken up and 
•weighed with their roots,•each cabfMge would have 
weighed in addition to the above from i to 2lb. 
Suppofing each to weigh fomewhat more than il^ 
there would be an addition to the whole .weight of 
nearly fix ton, or two ton per acre. The cabbagfs 
were alfo w'eighed ia,the drielt weather. 


Bathj Dec. 179S. 


C. H. PARRY. 


[N.B. It fliould be dated, in addition to the above, that 
though the ground was in itfelf fo poor as to be leaily worth 
no more than I2s» per acre, on the average of the value of 
lands in the WeiVof England; it was pretty well manure i 
But the crop was fo abundankas to add another to the many 
proofs of tlie importance of cabbages in ftrnaing.-^Ep.j 
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tS* The following Report was recdved and read fixjm Mf * 
JoYC£, and the Cloth brought for Infpeclion. 

ART. XXXI. 

A Statement of an Experimented Process of Ma¬ 
nufacture, to ascertain the Value of ^nglism 
Wool from Sheep of a Spanish Mixture. 

[By Mr. Joyce.] 

In a Letter to the Secretary. 

SIR, Dunkirk-Factorp, Dec. 1, 1798. 

A greeably to the requeft of the meeting in 
November la'il, I have, the pleafure to fend 
you, for the infpeftion of the gentlemen at the 
Annual Meeting, the cloth made from the wool I 
received from ypu, of the mixture of a Spanifti Ram 
and South-Down Ewe. 

As this wool was not waftied, either before or 
after it was (horn, there has been confequently a con- 
fiderable wafte in it; but not more than what gene¬ 
rally takes place in the Spanilh wool. The wafte in 
this latter depends entirely, as I underftand, on the 
ftate of the flocks at the lime of Jhearing. If they re¬ 
ceive much wet in their palTageTrom Eftremadura to 
the wafliing-grounds, the arobe of 25lbs. in greafe 
may render from 8.J^lbs. to lolbs. in white; but if 
they be fhorii dry, and in good condition, it will 
yield a or 3 lbs. more. 4fter we receive the wool 

into 
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inio this country, it waftcs again from 3 to 4 lbs. per 
fcorc in fcouring. * , 

^ The wool you fcni us to manufafture was 60 lbs. 
in the greafe. It yas forted into three parcels of 
differenfc qualities'! Of the firft quality, when feoured, 
there remained 23lbs.; of the fecond, 14lbs; aftd 
of the third, albs; altogether 39lbs. The waftc 
was, confequently, foraewhat more than one-third of 
the whole. This wool feoured exceedingly well; 
and when dyed blue, the bell ran to 21 Ikains, or 
6780 yards to the pound, and made 14 yards of 
cloth; the fecond ran to 18 fltaius, or 5770 yards 
per lb. and made 7 yards of cl«h. The remaining 
piece (a lbs.) was fet apart for lift; it might be worth 
about 6d. per lb. You will obferve, that the doth 
made from this wool does not prove in milling fo 
• well as that made from tht bell Spanilh wool, by one 
yard in twenty. Had we received a larger quantity^o^ 
the wool, we Ihould have made more forts of it; of - 
courfe, the bell fort of cloth would, in this cafe, have 
been finer, and would have proved better in millifig. 

We would recommend, in future, to thofe gentle¬ 
men who keep thefe kinds of Ihecp, to have them 
well walhed before (bearing. In that cafe, we Ihould 
fuppofe that the wool would be worth from 2S. to 
2s. 3d. per lb.* 


• This price is to be coDfid^gl as proper to periods when Ae 
price of Spaniih wool ii moderate-\»s before ^e prefci^ warj—Eo. 
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Aay fimheF infonnation that I can give the Society 
on this fubjcft, will be imparted wirfi ploafure by, 
Sir, your’s rcfpeftfulfy, 

THOMAS JOYCE. 

[N.B. This cloth bekig infpeiied by a Coihtnittee, and 
ai^raifed, the beft was found to be worth 15$. 6d. per yard, 
and the fecond fort 12s.—£ d.] 

ART. XXXII. 

Report concerning 'the publirk Trial of Ploughs, 
near Piper's-Inn, in October 1798 . 

T he Secretary repons, that he attended the 
PlougK\ng-Match at King’s-Sedgmoor, &c. on 
the 10th of OAober.—^That lots of a quarter of an 
“Ire each were meafured and marked out in a field of 
ftrong land, near Piper’s-Inn, for the commencement 
'if'the trial; and other lots of half an acre each, in 
King’s-Sedgmoor, for the finiflung of the fame, the 
better to afeertain the relative value of the ploughs 
and workmen on different foils.,—^'fhat a Committee 
b^ing previoully appointed out of fuch gentlemen 
prefent as were deemed the moll competent to be 
judges, the following were that Committee;— 

Hi 

_ J-ord SoMERViw-£, Mr. Coles, 

Jdr. pOOMBE, AKZ> 

.Mr. Tr¥tch, • Mr. Rich. 
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The candidates who Parted, sreir, 

Mr. Bili.i)I6si.by, widi a l>ouble>n«agh, and 6 oxen. 

The fame, Angle Swing-Plough, and 2 horfes at length, drive#, 

► Mr. Young, with a Swing-Plough, and 3 horfes at length. 

Mr. Hassbll, with^a €wing-Ploogh, and 3 horfes ditto. 

Mr. Debwick, with a ditto, and 4 oxen in yokes, double. 
Rev. Mr. Guppek, with the Beverlkme-nougi, and 4 oxen 
in yokes, double. 

That Mr. Bin-mcsLEy’s ploughs, happening to 
have very rocky lots, were injured foon after thqr 
began, and prevented from proceeding, as was one 
of tbe others.—The remaining four finiihed their lots, 
of a quarter of an acre each, in the following time, viz. 

Kooit. Min. 

Mr. Young’s, with 3 horfes, in - - • • 1 • 14 

Hassell’s, with 3 horfes, ia--*-l*7 
Mr. Dee HI ex’s, v^ith 4 oxen, in - - - - 1 - 14 

Rev. Mr. Capper’s, with 4pxen, in - ' 1 • 6 

* 

That foon after one o’clock, the whole feven ftarted. 
again in the Moor^ and finiflhed their rcfpcfiive half 
acres as follows:— 

Hours. Min. 

Mr. Billingsley, with his Double Plough, 6 oxen 1-5 
Ditto, with his Swing dftto, 2 horfes - - . - 2 - 47 

Mr. Derrick, with liis Swing ditto, 4 oxen - 2 - 23 

Mr. HillerYj with his Swing ditto, 4 oxen - - 2 - ip 

Rev. Mr. Capper, with his Beverftone ditto, 4oxen 1 - 48 

Mr. Hassell^ "1 who ftarted 20 minutes after the others, were 
Mr. Y ouNG, j , inferior in progrefs, and ended irregularly. 

• 

The Committee, takin g the whole day’s perform¬ 
ance into comparative comiHcration* is wbvh good- 

. nefs 
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flcfs of workmanfhip, and the coinpafativc cxpencc 
and ftrainjng of cattle ■were eftimated, determined 
the prizes as follow, viz. 

£. j. d. 


1 . To the Rev. Mr. GAPrER* the Ift p|i 2 e 660 


2 . 

O 


To Mr. Billingslet, for 
his Double-Plough 


} 


the 2 d ditto 


4 4 0 


3. To Mr. Derrick, the 3d ditto - * - 2 2 0 


With the ufual allowances to the fuccefsful plough¬ 
men, and fmall bounties to feveral other fervants 
who were deemed meritorious. And after fpending 
a cheerful afternoon, in which it was allowed that 
this trial had been important to the intcrefts of far¬ 
mers, the company'feparatcdjr without any unplea- 
fant occurrence. 

It Ihould alfo be added, to the credit of the Wef- 
tern farmers^^jb,at, laying afidc former prejudices, 
many of them, are cagerfy adopting the winning 
^.sughS into common praftice, under a full perfuafion 
of the private and publkk advantage of ufmg them. 
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IN'TRODUCTipjlf? 

containing 

An Account of various Topics of Experiment and 
Obfcrvation, which have engaged the Attention 
of this Society fmce the PuMication of the laft 
Volume. 


[By the Secretary.] 

TN a period of publiek affairs lb peculiar as the prefent, in 
which the minds ot men of all ranks have Uten con- 
Aantly oc(.Li[)ied, if not agitated, v\ith political redeciions; 
it ks not wonderful that the corrcfpondence of a provincial 
fooct) (hould have been lei's abundant than, from its in- 
crcaling nuiiibers,' might have beer otherv.if:; expeJed.— 
'I'his having been leally the rif- a coufe.iuent dela)'^ fomc- 
wh.if beyond th.e ulual period, lias attendal the publication 
of this Ninth Volume. But the mo l ^..tive nicmbcrs of 
the fucictv, flrcngiy d firous^of promoting tliat general ufe- 
Adnefs vvlueli mav be cxpeAed from tlie >Jiorts of fuch an 
afibeiated bodv, i;a\c felt a proportionate folicitude on 
llii> fubject. f 

Tlie humble writer of the foilowing introductory pages, 
feeling as he docs the refponlibilitv ot iiis fituation, has not 
been one of the lead defirous to make fuch an arrangement 
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of ufeful mattewas may prove worthy of the publick atten¬ 
tion. His oiBcial intercxjurfe with ingeniou,. men has 
operated a'ftimulus to, a ftatemei^t of opinions, which, 
however they may have originally occurred to his own 
mind, he has deemed important tin proportion as they have 
been ftrength^icpd by the corrcfpondent renedions of others, 
whom it is his duty to refpefl. And as conftant experience 
has proved to him, that among-the numerous members, 
with whom it is his pivilege and plcafure to converfe, many 
are found who would be reluctant to give their thoughts in 
writing, to which they are not accuflomed; or to have their 
names quoted for particular opinions, however worthy of 
being publiHrcd; he feels it his duty to endeavour to confo- 
lidate thofe opinions ip tjie belt manner he can. With a 
view to the difcharge of-fuch a publick duty, the fol¬ 
lowing ftatemejits are made.—I'he thoughts may often be 
from new occafions of remark, andfrelh convictions of their 
.no otherwife new', or valuable, than as they have refulted 
importance, under new occurrences, in the domeftick fitua- 
tion of our country. 

I'he great objects of fuch a fociety as this, are the pro¬ 
motion of thofe various improvements in the management 
of land,' wltich are at once called for by a general publick 
duty, and by the particular increafi of pcpulationj which is 
naturally to be expefted in an orderly and liberal commu¬ 
nity; an increafe which is now generally confidered as a 
very important matter of fact in this kingdom. 

Political calculations have varied, and may be expefted 
to vary, about the degree of an increafmg population, as well 
as refpetiing the pubiick bmefit of an augmentation of num¬ 
bers ; but taking it as a fadf, that an increafing call for the 
neceflarks of human life cxilts, and t. w will b'.* found to 
doubt it) the duty of ap adequate induftry in ufing the 
'. . means 
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means appointed by Providence to fupply i. t. to “ re- 
plewih the ^arth,” is urgent in the fame proportion.— 
The Creator anfl Prctrverjof men has coniminded it— 
and he knows the fitnefs ^id rectitude of his own .laws: 
the derived'principles of .Benevolence enjoin —and the 
confcioufnefs of an^itive attention will fumilfi, to thofe the 
mod ardently concerned for promoting piitlick >nd private 
happinefs, a fufficient reward. * A continued tncreafe, there* 
fore, of rational endeavours to the ends in view, cannot 
fail to extend the agregate ufefulncfs and honour of this 
fociety; and to add a diftinguifliing dignity to the higheft 
of its members. The contributions ,*and aihvity of the 
lead confiderable will be found important to the whole, and 
ihereforc every individual may find :^laudable incentive to 
that aTivity which lies within his fphere. But for the aid 
of the moft powerful example, the fociety tpuft, naturally- 
look to thofe members, who, from the extent of their means 
and pofleflions, have the largeft fcope for exertion. Such 
gentlemen have it abundantly in their power to gitfe effici¬ 
ency to the publick and patriotic labours of a fociety, whofe 
chief bufinefs it is to colletS and diffufe knowledge. And 
comparatively happy will it be for this country, when many 
of thofe gentlemen fhall become lefs folicitous to mereafe 
their cjuantity of landed property, than to improve, t6 the 
fullelf extent, what they already have. Dkily cx*perience 
e vinces, that a more general and ftri£l adherence to this 
principle of domeftick policy >jfould be ^attended with ad¬ 
vantages, national and private, which are really incalculable. 
I'o underftand the mode of conduct by which they can 
render the moft eflential lervicc to thft internal profperity of 
this country, it becomes neceflary for fuch gentlemen con- 
ftantly to confider, in the moft clofe and particular njanner, 
what are the ufeful improvements of which their poffeilians 

a 2 ara 
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are the moft itapablgf In other words, boiv th y tnay / <• 
remkred thr nioji prsdtkJive of himum jujicnunce^ i.'t/J il'C tiuji 
numerous iujianccs of hutnefn corpfort'^ 

Under this general head of enquiry, difTerent.branches 
of improvement prefent themfehk'.s for ebnOderation;— 
.As, ift. ^Visether the neareft lands,,o/ thofe attached to 
the manfion, be the mod advantageoully divided, ,and*ap- 
*^lied to their molt productive and 'profK’r ufesr—W hether 
the owners occupy any wet or boggy lands, which ina\ Ire 
rend.red more valuable by eafy draining, or new intcrfec- 
tions, fo as to increafe, to the grcatclf extent, the quantity 
of licalthv palfuiefor ^leep and cattle '—W hether any ipring, 
or dream of water, run to wad.e, wliieh maybe turned on 
to foilie part of the pailuies foi water-meadow? Under 
this idea, the great advantuge of Hoating padurc-lands, now 
gL'nerafiv ^nown, Iheuld be well coiifKlereii, in comparifon 
with the frequent unproduoiivciu fs of various natural paf- 
• tures in drv feafons: and that tl.ough a llrcam may be 
verv inlignihcant in itfclf, and make a veiv ohfeurc figure 
throueii a ruihyor fedcrv ditch, it is fomctimc' pofiible, bv 
trccdiug a dam aciofs a particular part of the lircain, to ob¬ 
tain a conlidcrable head of water, fuftieicnt to float many 
acres; which would otherwife be of fnlall uie. And a ton 
of h3\ per acre iiicreafcd in quantity, and materially im¬ 
proved in t|uality, bcfide the future great improvements of 
the mound, are olqcUs of pielenf and lamng inijiurtancc. 
—W iietncr, after ptocuniiL' ,rlie greatell pollible (juantity of 
C”ah and Lavy, the eilabliiliment does not include fome 
unneeeiury hafny bv vvhi.h too much of tliat grafs and 
hay is unprohtably contained, inth'ad of fuit.iining flnep or 
cattle for the fsJcf Should this latter he the cafe, 

(w'jjch ;s not uncommon) the longer fucli horfes are kept 
back fiom tiie tnaik.i, tliemore will the habit of lo keeping 

them 
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tltem o]icnite as an improper caufe of den^nd for «/o, in- 
dcad of JlM-'rii an^ cnltl ^.—Whetlier a fmall farm,, or farms, 
niiaiit not he eafily dividedfcIfF, aiidlett from the out-fkirts, 
VI itboiif,* gerliaps,* inatet i^lly injuring the compaifldcfs, or 
beaiitv, or convenience, oT the whole r And 'lijhc latter may 
b’ dune,—whether *i'iy fufficient publick^pirited reafon can 
be found, to prevent gn addition to tlie publick flock ^ 
fneh lifefu] occufdcrs ^ And Jaflly,—whetlTer fo.ne favoiir- 
nSie lO'Tier or llicc of giound, near a road, and near run- 
nwi/ water, may not as a confetjuence be allotted for build- 
i.ig two or ir.rec neat, plain cottages,^ with fufficient garden, 
to accommodate fome deferving labourers already married; 
or fome able voting men, who nuiy will), or be thereby in¬ 
duced to to marrv, 'indc.ffi iJF iiicreafing the immo- 

rilitiv's and ilifoidcr of lilicii conneMon) and become fober 
and ufefu! ,i'c:iibeiof foeiety :—a laUbur^r, wherever 
ho tan be [ilaiited, will have the llrongeft inducements to" 
I'ccoine cvemplary in hi.-, cliaracter, and doubl)/ ufcful t5 
Ills beneia 'or. 


.'dl\. d'. he'!,er the [,>■, nn ate fo divided and ap- 

portumed into J-irgc aiul r.iidif as to be nio!l luitable 

to the general date, or grarlation, oi firms in tlje diui ict; 
anfl eipeci.i'.hv vvheilici a fni.ill patluie, or giazuig, tayn may 
i,.-: be advaiitageeiudy parted off from a Ij'.rge ouc; vh*cli, 
b_\ only buiidiiig a eheap farm-houfe, Ijttie bigger t’.ian a 
cott.ige, mav nuke loom for another ufeful farmer; a man, 
who, by i.!ore aitr ntion to t!W!t kind and degree of hulbandiy 
vvliii.h can be lUi .ageJ with a fmall capital, may turn luch 
portion of groti .d to an impi we^ account, and be at the 
fame iiinc (ubfeivienr to the en ;tu' intcicdsof the commu¬ 
nity—in iviiflng an aCahtional number of young pigs, tlie 
various kinds of poultry, docks of bees, —A fmall 

oteh.ird'plantaiion of half an aefe, or an acre, ir.oie or led, 


mav 
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may be an uicftJ and ornamental appendage* to all fuch 
lots of property; and if the plantation be madd duly open, 
the greater part of the ground^ fnay^alfo be ufed to advan¬ 
tage, in railing potatoes, cabbage* &c. for the fupply of the 
family; and^y fuperfluous’prodQce would always be ufe- 
fiil, in the of pigs and cattle., ‘It has, indeed, been 

^ueftioned by fome gentlccBTO, for whofe judgment the 
writer entertains' much refpeft, whether an acre of orchard- 
ground be equally valuable, communihus afinis, with the pro¬ 
duce of the fame ground in corn crops ? But independent 
of the advantage of variety^ there can be little doubt but 
that an acre of orchard-ground, judicioufly planted, fo as to 
admit of under-cropping, efpecially with potatoes, the dig- 


-•* Corifidered in an ornamental point of view, fuch a plantation 
is highly important. "Anorchaid/V/W'5w/, or ripening le;//' fruit, 
' is one of the moft pleafing pieftures of village feenery. The fuc- 
cefiion occupies a confiderable part of the year, and die produce, 
in fundry ways of conlumption, is truly valuable. We are prone to 
envy the atlrantages of warmer climates, in which the luxuriant 
growth of oranges, grapes, peaches, ncitarines, &c. is alnioft fpon- 
tancous; but we, in many parts of our jwn country, neglcd: the 
cultivation of fruits congenial to our climate; and, perhaps, if pro¬ 
perly feleclcd and improved, equally delicious, or falubrious.—This 
remark ..pplies particularly to many parts of Wales, in which horti¬ 
culture IS almoft ab.'ndoned. The want of fiuits, and the frequent 
eating of lalteif aliments, not the moft delicately cured, feem to 
h.ue a vilible effeft on the conftltutions of many of the inhabitants, 
which their ill-fcrmented malt liquors, where they can be indulged 
in, are but poorly adapted to corrcift. As the orchards become neg- 
Icifted, the inducement, however ftrangc, feenis to iiicreafc for the 
deflniiiion even of very good ones, i. e. lo prevent t|ieir becoming 
objects of plunder. A general exertion for new plantations becomes 
daily more urgent on Weifh land-owners, who regard die beauty 
and future profit of their donums, we e the pleafurc of giving a 
fupply of Cheap and pleafant fruit to tiv-ir tcmint:, and the Wclfti 
towns, out of the queftion. . 
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g.ing and manuring for which will ipapro^ the fruit-trees, 
mart be mfcre valuable than any fucceflion of corn crops 
that could pofltbly bdraifeif at an equal, or*cv6n fuperior, 
cxpence.t ^ An txceffroe q^ntity of orcharding is npt to be 
contended for. Lcafes on fuch fmall farms being far Icfs 
neceflary, than oh large or middle-fized a*abk ones, they 
in 3 y iff general be confidered ^^tuations on which to prove 
nncl encourage the induftry ana moral excellence of an inter^ 
mediate clafs of men; who, under a kind and foftering 
patronage, may be highly ufeful and exemplary in rural life. 

3dly. Whether the larger farms be duly proportioned, 
and provifions ki leafes be wifely Jliferted to keep them 
duly proportioned, as to pajlure and arable ^ And whether 
the mofl hilly and poor fpots of cbt*foil be fuitabk fOr, and 
if fo, kept fufticiently cropped ^ith, that moft valuable and 
excellent article, famfoin ; which, as a etteap, fafily-rilaRigCd, 
and abundant fource of feeding, is in many places too little, 
cultivated, and even known? If a common objedion 
againft fuch careful regulations be here urged,* i. e. that 
tenants will, in general, for their own intereft, fo occupy and 
crop, or departure their land, as to turn it to bert account by 
meeting and fupplying the greatert demand at market; we 
ha#e to oppofe to this general doclrine, the notorious fa<rt, 
tliat the imhlcncr, the carelijsiufs, the want of fagacity, the 
chii/lacyy and the want of publick principfe ift tenants, arc 
too often found—more enlightened and'liberal as may be 
the major part. . 

qthly. Wlicther any part or parts of fuch farms be eafily 
fufceptible of the advantage of watering, for improved mea- 
<iow r And it fuch advantages havc*bcen over-looked before 
leafing, whether the fanner may not be induced, by perfua- 
fion or fubfequent agreement, to come into the plan of fui^ 
an improvement, on encouraging or equal terms? 

^thly. Whether 
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5thly. Whct(»er tbc important article of wood plantation 
has been fufficiently attended to on every confiderable far-m ? 
And if not, whether a fpeedi/^im/,rovement may not be 
forthwith agreed on (if a farm^be under leafe) for a new 
plantation, in the moft proper place or places, both with 
regard to (helte'N.a.nd ornament; particularly of the bell quick- 
growing tieej, as Scotch and other firs, the Ahde^ the Chcjnut^ 
the Cedar of Lei anon, and the Larch? Thefe trees, exclufive 
of their bequty, will be found expcditioufly valuable; and 
will furnilh the means of confiant improvement in farm and 
cottage hihldings.* The the Beech, the Elm, and the 
Oar, in many places feem alfo to have been too little regarded, 
Wiih a \ w to the fuccefilve interefis of future generations. 
And 'it teklom happeis, but fome part or parts of the 
largeft h'-ms may be felcthed for a moderate plantation of 
fh'.lc'va iable .*Tees, without any material injury, but often 
to the c.<.at probable advantage of the tenant, or of future 

tenants, in o()en and exposed fituations.-The inattention 

whi^h prevails in manypait,; of this country, to the cultiva¬ 
tion of timber-trees, is a fubjeM of juft regret! It is a firft 
principle of rural economy, and founded in obedience and 
gratitude to tlie great nuthor of Nature, that men ihould 
cultivate, imjirove, and adoin, as well the diftricts they arc 
bqrn to inhahir, as the geneial ftate and capacities ot their 


Even tlic muft nt tinilm-irc, ';, (if i, ht prnptrly c.dltd 

one) “ t'uc V. lilow I'V the .i-eouiie',” is in many inAaiiccs loo 
miich pcglefl.-d. Tliat i,ir.d ot '..oni foi I.uhs .md othci purpoles 
has rifen conlidurabiv in piice o' Luc years, h'he plantation is one 
oF the mull cheap .lod e.ii\ tliat can be conceived, and in moll 
dhlucli, nc'.rtovns, pLuits ot moderate lize will pay 7I. p,i litad, 
tor a liver, wars’giowih. Now, 0!;e pound per annum lor a I'coie 
0! w'ilov.’., ;;rowmg along tlic niarHiy tide of a lingle acre, pioves 
ihat rncie ,iie 'waatej. 
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minds, by all the known means in •theirJ power. Local 
im^Jrovcinent, by labour and ftudy, is a kind of inferior 
creation, which the cA; atorfof the Univerfe fee’ms to have 
appointed,^ as the proper aid molt dignified employment of 
man; neceffarily referving to h'inijclf the perpetual fupply of 
that principle of life^and blelfing, by whi^alfine it can be 
car’riccforri Drearinefs and^barrennefs are thacomparative 
dcfotniity of his woiks, and partly defignwd as the natural 
exemplification of an uncultivated mind. Plaptation, as a 
provilion for verdure, beauty, and uietulnefs, is the duty of 
the higliefl inhabitant of the foil. It is evidently conducive 
to univerfal benefit. It provides for tCe fecunty and comfort 
of animated nature. It is one viiible, exterior nean of 
maintaining an intellectual int«rc(»iirfe with the Exalted 
Author of all life, and all bci^edicnon'—I 'hc bcauf)’ of 
(Jriental defeription may be remenibered wuh peculiar Tfd- 
vantage—“ Iiifiead of tile tliorn lhall come up the fir-tree;, 
“ and inllcad of the brier (hall come up the mvrtlc-tree;” and 
(as Cov-£KDAi,E rentiers it) “this lhall be done to the 
“ pradiL of t!ie Lord, and for an cverlafiing token.” 

'J'tj . pplv ihefe mementos to our oun profit, let us confi- 
dei the abundant^ inipruteinents that await tlie hand ot in- 
g*nious ailti\ity in our country. Kot onl^ tncloluies may 

be benefited by ornamental (helter for cattle, if juclicioully 

t * * 

dapofed, and unfriendly bl.ijls biokenfrom numerous eorn- 
liekls;* but if w'e extend our views of improvement to 

* Tile wrilei i^ foitifcd in hi-; (e'inion oi the t.ift ii’.iimrtanceof 
.1 judicious ]il,tnt,uioii ot Tous and thinips ot ttccs in open coun¬ 
tin',, Ij\ the deet.iiations ot men of the lirft eminence in corn-tarm- 
iiig. It haling been ottiii ohferved, bow <’rcat the ditference is in 
the crops between thole t'.iiis where n timiUi noxious wind is 
broken, and iiheic n’rJ'jhubi.'.i \n its cuurfe, in the I'.irne line of cx- 
polure.—obleiialioii, luofl old*inh.ibitants and fervants, on the 

. faiuc 
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many of ourbavren Ixlls and down lands, the objcff becomes 
equally grand and encouraging. The whole is not ft) be 
eonfidered as the work of thiiJ’or the next generation; but 
whoever has the power of if l?ut on a^ finall fcalc, 

has the power of beginning to 4et an example, of which 
future gene*rattfc)gs will reap the advaitage, and may gra¬ 
dually carry, on, to the delight and profit of their fuCCciTors. 
And if fertilitj^of hills, and redemption from unprofitable 
barrennefs,, leave not a fource of gratitude and rational plca- 
fure to pofierity, what better effects can be expected froSi 
our indolence and doth ^ 

Nothing has been -more common than for men of pa- 
triotick minds to with to tranfmit the advantages of political 
inftitutions, not onlv u«inr\paired, but improved, to pofterity; 
this* is confcfledly the true fpirit of patriotifm. Ithasgene- 
fi^lly^b"tai*ed tSie r.-ibute of gratitude and praife. Emulation 
of pofthumous praife is the molt noble, becaufe tlie lead 
tnterefted. Every man who judiciouily plants an ufeful tree, 
fixes a living inemortai of himfclf; the man, who, with fu- 
perior ability and judgment, plants a grove, though it may 
at lafi be his Ic: to be forgotten, may be fure that the 
benefits of his exigence will remain. 


bthly. Whether fufficient care be taken in tlie leafing'of 
farms to prefer tenants of a difpofition to ncatn.Js in the 
general management of lands; to encourage fuch by parti¬ 
cular commendations; and to admonifh the llovcnly and 
negligent, when they, are found inattentive to their duty ?— 
For a duty it undoubtedly is, for every tenant, independently 


fiTC farm, ar-- Me to point out thof<- parts of the fiLlds whieli, on 
the average, fujer moif from adverfc winds; and ronlequciitJy the 
heft fituatio^is for planting clumps, and fmall groves, arc calily 
afcertainablc.. , 


of 
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of his general fldll in the courfc of crapping his arable, and 
of ftbcking hlls pafture, to have a fpecial regard to the deannefs 
and neatnefs^ andVonfe|uentiy thegreateft produdivenefs, of 
his hufbandry: a ^uty wl*h he owes to the community, 
and in the negle6t of whidi he fs a highly-culpable member 
of fociety; for thougli his bargain may b^ eSfy, and his 
i'oil To good, tliat even under flovenly managernent he may 
be able to pay his rent, and get money, the* community is 
futfering a conftant iofs by his mif-managemept; and ftill 
further by his bad example, fo far forth as that example has 
an influence on other young and inexperienced farmers.*— 
In the prefent flate of popuUitioriy to vJuch we have alluded, 
and for which we ought feduloufly to pre ide; when the 
general complaint of too iittU lard ving under cultivation 
teems to be too well-founded, fpCecial care (hould be taken, 
bv the beft pofllble oeconomy, to rencer what 'ut havelif 
il'.e greateft degree productive. A flovenly farmer is one of 
the grcatell interna] enemies oi liis country. To a man of- 
common difeernment, the appearance of many of o*ur lands, 
in particular diftriels, is at once mortifying and difguftful; 
to the benevolent and patriotick obferver, it is often affiidive. 
For though the general fertility of this comparatively-happy 
illagd, under the benign ijjfluences of the Author of Nature, 
!^ fuch, that famine rarely invades, however unworthy^of 
univerfal plenty, the mafs of^ its inliabitanfs; yet it cannot 


h is well known, that on afetrm where sne of the publirk trials 
"1 ploughs was made for the premiums of this fcxrietv, the foil was 
to lidi of couch-graf'., that laige roots were taken, out after the 
1 huiglis feveral yards long. The farmw was of courfc bantered on 
Ins iyftem of hulbandt v. He alTert' i the utility of couch-grafs for 
ieeding his cows—and lat.ill better reafoning at defiance, by aflen- 
■'ig, that he had “ proved the goodnefs of his farming by laying by 
" 500I. per annum, foi twenty years And fo, )tt,tkick as can 

‘ do better, try !—” 


but 
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but be known,what pining fcarcity is the frequent portion 
of fome, againft whom no particular indolence or moral 
turpitude may be imputable. . Anci thi^, perhaps, if we 
except, the miferable fecret char^r.bers of.crowded* cities, is 
more frequently the cafe in obfaure villages, and folitary 
huts in the com^try, than elfewhere; in tliofc very abodes 
of poverty, which may be neared fituated to the field of the 
*iluggard, of which we complain '—I'hefe poor people miglit 
be much relieved, in a two-fold fenfe, by a i.ondiK't the 
reverie of that under conlideration. 'l'he\ want by 

which to add an important trifle to their incon.e. '1 he 
flovenly farmer wants,, or ought to know t!wt Ite wants an 
additional hand or two, or perhaps three, oi 'ns linn, 
clean and fcour out hw, ditches and draln^, reinoM Ins 
nuraerous thorns, briers, fiir/w', doek*-, an.l'iiiilhwlii.h 
Xit fjifereii to.^row, and iucrcafc unuudei'u-d fnnu \'.ai '>> 
year, on fome of the molt convenient of hix ;■ ,ii,iiv-.. t urn 
negligence a]wa_\s operates to the inip-jve-idinient of t’.'.i 
foil, and to the prexeittion of more valuable prodin.i in 
milk, butter, cheefe, a..d hurcher's-mi.ar, rlian v.onld fi'tiwe 
to noun!h, to their i ts’ content, twice the iiii’nhir ot tiin'i 
poi>r people wliom he ought to emplot. 'I'hc co-i;-f.e!d- 
of iV.ch a man arc oUen a copious mixture 'if gi.er. arid 
v.eeeis, ahundaat m proporson Jo the na'ui il <(re . tit ( ! 
the iuii -Vie aeh.int.'.ce of wipclt \ie flupidiy eou.V.erat' - 
and on his imi'-rat le plan, one a.ie in ten—pcrliajis, of t.hufc 
under tiie plough, oin in five—thrown ana). '1 m, latter 
proportion of hks, alarming as it ihould be, is leit uncom¬ 
mon even in iinjirovcd diflri-'is. On a comp iriOn of the 
word piahficc witli that of the befl known, the proportion 
of politivc lols will readily be conceived to be much gicater' 
When the pioduce of a well-cultivated acre, through the 
joutinc of-judicious cropping, is conlidercd, and tiieii the 
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produce of as many wcll-culiiva|^ed acres, as arc 
oftqi lolf toithe publick by bad fanners, in one extenlive 
pariili; the conclwfion ji obvious, tliat iriorc»is .freciuentiy 
!od to ihe conuniinlty in lima a panlh than would fuifice to 
lender coifipletely * comfoilabic all the poor in tv'o fuch 
panlhcs, were their famdies ujuhly numerou, The em¬ 
ployment and the pivdace are loft togetU^j populailon is 
cheeked; diferace is tn*ifmiWed from father to .on; and. 
human inilery is left (and, unlefs genllen.en interpule .i more 
watvlifu! ntlenlion, will be left) to eoiiiplain Viihuu. le- 
niedv.* I'J-.' Icale of this gir,vaiKC is iie.xt to be 

..oniideied; and who, without indignation, can endure the 
])ictui e. ? 
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Some partlcu’if diftriiSls of the nation have acquired a 
wcll-defer\'ed character for gtneral farming excellence, in¬ 
cluding the veiy important article of ;:leanlmefs over all their 
ground; but Jlovem in agriculture arc found every where—in 
many counties they abound; qnd tfie publick lofs is enormous. 
But in proportion to the extent of it we may derive hopes 
of a future growili’g provifion, under a gradually-improving 
fyftem, excited by a vigilant attention, on the part of land- 
owners, to the flcill and proper indqdry of their tenants. 
From this Taft fource of improvement alone-, can any great 
national advantages be expelled. 

In addition to the complaint of Jlovenly farming, two 
grievances, or fuppofed grievances, are ftill frequently men- 
tioned at thefe rooms—the too common converfion of con¬ 
tiguous fmall farms into Irrge ones, and the immoderate 
raifirh of rents; both thefe evils, fo far as they exift, are 
among the effeSls of a proper tree-agency in the owners of 
lands, which no friend to general liberty can with to fee 
extinguifhed. But to haften a correftion of an evil, by fair 
and benevolent arguments, addrefled to the heart and tire 
underftanding, is a tluty which men in fociety owe to each 
other, and to the caufe of wifdom and truth. 

In general the rife of rents has been confidcred by the 
owners as a ftimulus to induftry;—in many inftances it has 
doubtlefs been found fo; and the experiment has anfwered, 
without a national difadvantage.* In others, the too high 
rent, when found by experience to be infupportable, has 
operated as an inducement to tenants to become defperatc, 
and under a (hort leafe, or none at all, to draw out the vir¬ 
tue of tfie foil by immodetate cropping, and then leave it to 
the conlequent lofs and great embarralTment of the owner; 
or, under ^long leafes, to do the fame thing, in order, by- 
inducing a compromife, to gef exonerated from their burden. 

r Such 
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Such natural confequenccs of high rents'will of courfa 
operate as a theck on the fuppofed evil; but as the nation 
muft fufFer by all the ii<;ervci|ing damage and *impediment, 
it is a fubjpdt which requir^ clofe animadverfion, founded 
on increafe of knowledge, ^wn from mature and extenfive 
furveys of national fa^s.* • 

Ims iair to conclude, that few inftances of conne£iing 
fmall farms into large ha^e ociurred, under ^ apprehenfion 
that the general produce would be Icllened} and many 
rcfpe£fable advocates for large farms are not wanting to 
contend, that the quantum of produce is not on the whole 
diminithed. But the proof of the pofition muft be allowed 
by its ftrongeft advocates to be rather conjeflural than de- 
monftrable; and the praftice is ,der:nvedly unpopular.-— 
Some refpecl will doubtlefs be confidered as due to popular 
prejudice, efpecially in a critical period, and it is jropeJ4sy. 


* The writer, who in thtfe r^ni.irks alludes as well to wliich 
he has feen, as to thofe leportcd to him by ether perfons, w.is for¬ 
cibly ftruck in one of lus laft journics in a fouthern county, with an 
inftance of difadvantage to the landlord and the country', from an 
extenfive farm Ixiing in the hands of an adventurous half-bred fur- 
mcr at a high rent, or-at a rent too high for the degree of .iniprove- 
merff the farm Icenicd to have pretiouflv received. This man, un- 
f.ilLJ and improvident, was^beggaring the foil by random experi¬ 
ments on a large fcalc, and a moil fiovenly couric* of mSnagenient. 
His charaiftei, as a mafter, fo bad that men would not woik for him 
it they could find employ any whtie cJle. Bioken carts, wheels, and 
iniplcments, wcic Ku gaboiit un4ti his htdgss as for ornament; and 
bvreport ofhis neighhouis,the bailiffs were thenan fiishoufe. He 
iiad a Icafe of a bargain he was unafaieto manage, perhaps juft long 
enough to ruin himf'elf, and half ruin tli<*tarni. Now had the fame 
farm been divided and Lt, after a little improvement, to two real 
farmers, even for more money—-or, on an encouraging leafe, to one 
really good faimcr with fufticient capital, at the fame rent, how 
widely different would have been tt#profpeift! f 
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numerous perfAns, both of this fociety and among well- 
■wifhcrs to the publick tranquillity in general, th%t gentlemen, 
who are priiAarily intcreftcd i|i thtf queftion, will become 
more difpofed than they may liive been; to paufp upon the 
praiifice, rather than haftily extend it. 

I'he happy effect of more general indofure is particularly 
looked to, and earneftly hoped for; aitd however ne^v inclo- 
furc of untilled and neglefted lands fhall happen, whether 
under the provifions of a general bill, which hitherto has 
been folicited in vain, or progrefTivcly by more moderated 
expences of particular bills, it feems the general wifh, 
founded on laudable'patriotifm, that this grand objed may is 
realized. Advocate, and warmly fuch, as the writer of this 
article is, in common wL’h numerous well wifhcrs to their 
country, for a greater proportion of fmall farms, he is con- 
-■siiefctd'that more judgment is rctiuilite than has often been 
fuppofed in the allotment of fuch farms j for if only the 
quantum of acres were to be attended to, fuch allotments, 
efpecially of arable, would be often injurious. If, for in- 
ffance, due regard be not paid to the nature of the fail., but 
a fmall farm Ihould be fixed in a very Itrong and tenacious 
one, the fmall farnu r muil be under peculiar difadvantage; 
for in ordci 40 plough and harrow his ground, he mull keep 
a team equal in ftrength to that of a mucii laqger farmer—to 
that of a man who has double, perhaps treble, lus number 
of acres; this would be an expence wholly dilproportioncd 
to the poiTible jirofits of his farm; and fuppofing he paid no 
more rent per, acie than a large fanner commonly does, 
would keep him in llavilh and painful penury, it he could 
even live. And if fuch'u farm (hould be fituatcd, as many 
large ones are, at a great diftancefrom a good market-town, 
his idifadvantage wpyld b, double, on account of tlie e\- 
poQce of carryitlpMproduce to market, efpecially (mall 

articles, 
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articles, as a little butter, a few fowls of different kinds, 
eggs, &c.—vticles, by the conftant furnifhing of which, 
this Icind of farmer is ^xpefted to keep down the general 
prices, and at the \me time^o get a comfortable living for. 
himfclf anti "family. * The fnuation moft proper for fuch a 
farmer would be in a light foil, cafily turned vvith a light 
plough by a pair of »xen, or two cheap hdffes, and in the 
neighbourhood of a marl«t-town, with which he could have 
er.fy intorcourle for vcndihg his pfodutlions,'^nd for bring¬ 
ing back manure, of which, from the fmallnefs of his means 
ant! the flock of cattle he keeps, he would often ftand in 
need; for fuch a fmall tarm, managed to bed account, 
Ihould in faft be confidered and treate’d as a large garden 4 
'!’o cuiuvate in this manner fucl^ fmall farms, wouy be 
mutually advantageous to the cultivator and to the neigh¬ 
bouring town, by keeping the latter continually cle^ (of 
unwhoil'ome effluvia, fiom neglected dungiiillsj drains, and 
flagnant places. In fuch fituations, the fmall arable farmer, 
occupying tfoin 50 to lop acres, if cleanly and induflrious, 
will always be found a moft refpeffable and ufeful member 
of fociety. 

Small "fjziug and tiairy farms may alfo be confidered as 
moft advantageoufly placed in fimilar fituations. ^ The top- 
drellTng, to be ealily procured from towns, would contribute 
ctjualjy to the produftivenefs of paflure. And perhaps it 
may be held as a general rule, ‘that arable tor mixed famis, 
if ufefully viry Ittrgc at all, Ihould be extended in fize neaily 
in proportion to the diftance ‘from large towns and cities. 
Some particular circumftanccs, of a local nature, may fur- 
niih exceptions to this general rule^ but a found general 
rule is not rendered the lefs important by necefiary exceptions. 

If the quantity of grain and butchers’ meat, produced on 
fuch an altered fyflem of divifion, may not be expe^ed tfii. 

voi.. IX. * be 
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be mre than ton that of the prefent proportion of iargr 
farms, (which, however, muft not, be grafted as a^fafI) 
there feems'to be no good re^fon expelling it to be Itfi. 

• Farmers are not in general found to be dudioiisof turning 
each foot of their ground to the moft (irofitabfc purpofe, in 
proportioij to the largoy/s of the quantity they hold;—they 
are not in general cleanly in that proportion;—their fj^ale of 
farming is'not confidercd as*equa»I\ favourable with a fmall 
one, to the eiicellcnce of the (Irill-hushandry^ by which a 
large pro(>ortion of feed is faved. And it is moll certain, 
that from fituation, as above pointed out, atjd the power of 
minute attention, t)ic marketable produce, which the fmall 
drilling farmer w'ill furniih, ought to be, for his number of 
aerps, more in quantity han the large farmer can; and will 
be more vat ions in ult/ul articles than that farmer w ill 
jj^iftlt it worth his while to produce; confequently the opinion 
feems a fair'one, that the publick would be better and more 
w;r;!i-yZv fupplied. And while fuch a varied fupplyofthe 
fmallep articles of necellity may thus be expefted from the 
fmall farmer, as eges, fowls, butter, new cheefe, fmall pork, 
apait of our veal, iamb, and mutton, with the addition of 
field-peas, turnips, potatoes, &c.; vve may with equal pro- 
priety.look to our larger and more diftant farms for our 
chief fupply of corn, iat mutton, bacon, and beeves. ‘I'hofe 
•more abundapt and expenfnc articles are mofl compa¬ 
tible with the capitals employed on a large fcale of farming, 
at greater diftances from the publick markets, and chief 
places of confum^tion. Indeed to experience itfclf we may 
fafely appeal. And tliough the clafs of fmall farmers, efpe- 
cially thofc having fajmlies, may not, and they moll likely 
will not, generally get rich; they will form a mod ufcful 
Hihk in the cliain between opulence and poverty, and exhibit 
tpoft valuable and beneficial examples of adtive indufiry. 
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In anotller piint of view, i.- e. in the political, to whiclj 
we have already allucjed, t^is dafs of Britdns^ if happily 
they ihould become increased, will be moft important in 
their diftrtits. No man attache? himfelf more ftrongly to 
his home, and the civil compact of his cotjutry, than he 
who has an importint little at flake, and^hat little in clofc 
connexion with the foH he*occupies' One grand fecurity 
againft foreign invafion, and even domefli^ tumult, is ever 
found in the known attachment of the hard}! country in¬ 
habitants to their government. Make this clnl's as nume¬ 
rous as you can; and give tliem a fliir interefl in fomething 
really their own to defend, and you eflabliftt the .ioundeft, 
broadeft bafis of national focurit^! 

The reverfe of this pidure been of iate frequently 
alluded to, in the unhappy fituation o!" a filter 
Without attempting to account for that lamented Itate of 
anarchy, which every one f‘es to have been largely fo¬ 
mented by bad men, t]ie common opinion has been, and 
doubtlefs with too much reafon, that the unwife and im¬ 
provident divifion of lands to the tenantry has unhappily 
favoured the atrocious attempts to excite general revolt and 
rebellion among the lower claffes. Every' re^cef^ng mcm- 
bft-, not only of this Society, (in winch tliey abound) but 
la civil fociety at large, has poignantly regretted the com¬ 
motions which have alBicftd and deeply endangered that 
country. Various may have been the caufes; but had there 
been in Ireland a large proportion of ■well-in/lriU'ledfmall far- 
aiers, privileged by renting immediately under the landlord 
himfelf, on equal and encouragingsterms; and that landlord 
moftly dwelling at his country manfion, taking a kind and 
paternal part in their improvements and profpeTit^, Ire¬ 
land would doubtlefs have been in a different difpofitio | |i i • < 
No man will attempt to perfuade us, that if, inftead of rtte 
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and unpop ulat praiSlice of fuffering a mi^tnopoly of 
iaoil, and rack-renting at fecund or third ^nd fmali fa'-tn- 
Jng-plots and potatoe-ground, j^he mafc^ of the country 
people of Ireland, jgnonmt and comparatively rafh as they 
maybe, would have aded as they have done. No; had 
their fubfiftence ^nd tranquillity been ^nore happily taken 
under tlie patronage of their chief landlords—Had the cot¬ 
tagers vrithin diftricl been confidered as the general 
objects of t})cir benevolent attention ; their minds prudently 
enlightened and fixed by the influence of their fuperior in- 
tercourfe; the labouring claffes of Irifhmen would not have 
liftened to the lure of French fraternity, of whiph the beft in-, 
formed had the fagacity to Ije jealous!—As this laft topic lias 
been often mentioned by fomc of the moft uleful members 
of tjas^ Society, and ftrongly illuftrates the general fubjed, 
it cannot toe improperly introduced in this place; becaufe, 
though the Bath and Weft of England Society may be 
reckoned among local eftablifhments, its views of improve¬ 
ment are not confined to narrow limits. Its folicitude for 
a general cxtenfion of ufeful knowledge has been long 
known; its volumes have been extenfively read; its re¬ 
cords of.experiments and opinions have been refpe6Ied. 
And qnder the prefent aufpicious profped of a more inti¬ 
mate unioo vtkhJreland, the welfare of that country be¬ 
comes an objed of, proportionate concern to every benevo¬ 
lent Britifh bofom. The conciliating, magnanimous lan- 
piagc of an amnefty for excels has repeatedly been held 
out, with invitations to returning order and tranquillity. 
The means, therefore, fecuring and perpetuating the 
happy change, cannot but be highly interefting in the ge¬ 
neral fyftcm of happinefs. As fuch, they can never be too 
clq^ly refleded on, ujiderftood, and purfued. 

Another fourcc of Hfeiontent, and of which the difaffedei 
aiaiicd tiiemRTTcs, maybe ufcfully mentioned here, i.e. tho 
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heavy burton of thhts. This was the more unhappy for 
the*tranqui!lity of the country, as it is well known a very 
large majority of me population of Ireland were erf the Ro.- 
man Catlialick penuafion.-*-'rhey had their own prfefts to 
maintain; and the national fyftem of tything, which they 
were continually harjaffed, and taxed in kiod, in proportion 
to their induilry, for ^le fybfiflence of another clafs of 
miniiter^, kept them conftantly fore and ij^dignant. This 
lamented grievance has been recently adverted* to, by the 
wifdom of the Rritifli miniftry; and it is not without reafon 
that a timely regulation .a this matter is looked to as a 
fource of future trancjuillity, that may* be productive of the 
liappielt effeifts, in that late agitated part of the Britifh 
dominior.s. Of fitch hopes fre^ueiK mention is ma^e by 
the friends of agriculture, peace, and prof]’erity. ' 

The exigence of the bin den of tithes, in its prefent mode, 
is continually icg"ctied, not only as it refpects Ireland, but 
vviierevei' agriculture is to fl.-uriin; but it is hoped, tliat fo* 
long as the wifdom of the legiilature ihail refrain from alter¬ 
ation^ the chief landlords, both heie and in Ireland, will fee 
the great importance and utility of endeavouring, as gene¬ 
rally as they can, t<j effe.Sl parochial or other extenhve perio- 
dicrf comprotniles tor tithes, to the end tiiat lands, jo the 
farmers and cottagers efpeciallv, may be let pthe-fre/> 
And it is prefumed, tlie many melancholy proofs which 
have been given to the Proteftant Iriih Clergy of the un¬ 
happy refentment againft tlienjj or the old fj-ftem, will indu*-** 
them to concur freely and fairly in fuch a plafi. The moi 4 
of this kind of amicable accommod^ion can be effeefad, in 
favour of fmall farmers and cottagers of this country, 
the better—both for land-owners, tenants, and claimants. 
For though irrcligion may eryoy the ridicule frequently 
arifmg out of clerical claims £bs fmall tithes, the theme 
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is very unpleafant; And, confidcred as a national check 
on produce> ftill more ferious. 

. The fituation oi the poor cottagers of this country, and 
that of the miferable inhabitants’of hut# in Ireland, may 
doubtlefs be confidcred as very different, and that the balance 
of difadvantage'*is againft the poor of the fifl'T country. 
The circumflance of not having a-My diflincl valuable pro¬ 
perty to value, ’^ut on the contrary a precarious fubfiftence 
in poverty,‘will always operate unfavourably to internal 
peace, wherever the found of property and its importance 
fhall be beard. It is impoffiblc to give every man in the 
country an eftablilhm'fent as a mailer, and a large proportion 
will ever be found, who Arill not covet the care and the re- 
fponfibility—will not‘extend their views beyond regular 
labour, a cottage, and an ample garden. This llation, in 
the due order of civil fociety, has its fufficiently-attraclive 
privileges. But gradation of rank is the beauty of domelfick 
'life, the bulwark of domellick peace; and while emulation 
of^enius is natural to man, even in the rural departments 
of fociety, fcope ihould be ever provided for its exertions, 
by the mod eafy and impel ceptible Heps of afccndancy. 

Thole who are acquainted with the prefent date of ll 'uL's^ 
know well, that though the dze of farms be confuief.tbly 
mcreafed,of lato_)’ears, the warm attachment of the multitude 
to their native fojl arifes from their having yet abundant 
caufe of fuch attachment, on account of the numerous 
fnrall convenient ttflriements,‘diito which the country is di¬ 
vided ; and in comparifon of which, the merely poifible 
improvements of contjition by n-volutitn are confidcred, as 
they ought to be, but as dud in the balance. Hence, when 
the p'rcncli landed at FiHiguard, the unanimity of the nu- 
'tncrouslittk farmers, their wives and children, urged them 
in defianc^^'lSlt fhore, «lmod without a fingle indance o' 
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difafie^lion; and this prominent feature ofc fidelity at once 
putend lo the invafion, nearly without bloodfhed!— 
May this trait in the characl^r of ancient Hrifons, be omi¬ 
nous of a general rnd laflii^ difpofition through the whole 
of an unitea country, poflliling yviihin itfelf fo many natural 
means of happinefs, and dignitied independence^ 

Ifjhat attathiuenP be fo ftrong in a panf of the country 
where fiiperior farming, %nd cor.fequently wealth from farm¬ 
ing, are rarely known—how much ftrongfe-'inay we expect 
them to be in dinril^fs where the fydcm of mafiagement is 
better, and th opportunities of advantage, by proper exer¬ 
tion, fo much fupenor! I'lie moft certain and expeditious 
w'ay of drei gtlicning the government of a countrv, is to 
multiply (and this can never bi\ tco oftc.i repeated^ the 
number oi iniubitaiiu wlio haye plnijiial property in its 
foil! 1 he deV'iy, nurd) example of ' i.i imell indudr oiis^ 
fir.uer, functioned in his uiduilr) by a kind landlord, will 
over-awe liali-a-do/en diilbluf, jouruev men and difordeily 
inewli.aiiwks; while a mpiieious pcafr.ntry, rendcr^-d happy' 
in their cottages, connected with a little garden, or.hard, 
and potaioe-giound, maybe made tiicir examples in fobricty 
and due fubouiuianon. .And to iuch an inlluentiai piciuic 
of content and tpaicttuic, the 1 ege ira.ti i-inanufatiurer may 
Iv i eno'den tor much impioved inoiclity ana ikccncy 
ainoiig thole dcpeiuicnt on luu eri'ip.K.v i; ,cnig I-'oii in a com¬ 
mercial country, wlieie thc'louiev-, ot fmploytneut muff 
fluctuate, the belt lemiity for ihe ijuict of the lowed ranks 
mult be founded in hab.ts of* ifconoiny and orderly living. 
Thus much w. the ful)je-.ts raft-mentioned, it is hoped, 
will not be coiifidered uS unproperW introdueed in tins dif- 
fertation; for however unluitaul# it might be to rendcp 
works of this kind the vehicles of pol:ii,ai difeuffion, no 
friend of liis country will deny, tiiat the mod Important 
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principles of pojiiical oeconomy are intimately conneilecl with 
the landed interefc of the ftate. T'he more fuch topics are 
confidercd,‘ the better they will be underftopd; and the more 
the publick mind is enlightened on thef<^ elTential fubje£ls, 
the better will individuals, who have the poweV of acVmg 
fpontaneoufly, be qualified to difeharge their publick and 
private duties, as members of the commonwealth. - The 
larger the aggre^te is of fuel! private political wifdom, the 
greater will its vveight and importance be found, in aid of 
the generaradminiftratlon of government; the lefs will be 
necefl'arily committed to the hazard of publick fpeculation— 
the lefs to the poflibilhies, to which every period is liable— 
theuncertain and undable theories of inexperienced flatefmen. 

A radical knowledge cf the true principles of general 
plenty, population, and content, in the country diftricls 
.through the nation, will belt qualify country gentlemen to 
act in parliament with fuccefs; and to maintain that impor¬ 
tant dignity to which they have the molt natural and proper 
right. Their tanguage in the fenatc wall afliime a propor¬ 
tionate tone of rational authority, founded in knowledge 
and experience; and prove the grand counterjioife of mere 
icademical and theoretic elocution. The contidence of the 
nation may,, under fuch aufpicious circumltanccs, be ex¬ 
pected to reft, on a large fcale, with fuch experienced men; 
and the h^ppy increafe of their number through the nation, 
w'ould render the'tafx inlinitcly more difficult than hereto¬ 
fore for adventurous perfons,^little known but in the circles 
of trading moQopoly, and wealth, to fupplant them in the 
important periods of parliamentary eie£tion:—a fource oi 
danger this to the real rnterefts of a great agricultural, as 
well as trading, country, Trom which it is to be feared fnanj 
diladvantgges have lor\g been felt to arife, without th* 
means of an ad*quatc remedy 1—But to return to obferv'a 
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tions more immediately within the^ views of a Society 
chicjly agricultural. 

A principal objecl which, has continued to engage the 
Society’s attention has been the important one of improv¬ 
ing the ge'neral ikill in /w jlxL 'i'his is an object* con- 
telTedly of great national confequence. And it,cannot but 
afford much pleafure, and a mod favoufable prefage of 
fuccefs, to fee men of the hrtt rank and influcivc turning 
their attention from the comparati%cIy-bai rci. ainufements 
of the turf and of the ciiare, fioin unprofitable horfes and 
J. 'S, to ihofc iniinals d' dined for the aid of maiiufadures 
and the food of man. (Jf fuch men dus Society may boall 
a conliderab.e acquiiition of numbers, it is now 'tecome 
a great latic nal ijacfticn, //"'-ft/ tr f mot iOtlir, and 

:vcn jivu.Cy art i'j t r ur s* 1 ; vr-at a V ad ,-ax- 

tu! f t'urj may he ihcrntjl i>} j a : ,■ t eti j'itt.', 

■admal f'jode' 'i'liis liucfnon pi'oceeUs on a luppohtion, 
tW'N extenfively received as .i t-t, that it is practicable to 
jncrcafe, in a confidcrable degree within the v«ar, (and 
yviiiiont materially leffening the tpjantity of grain for fale) 
the (juantity of animal food, heretofore produced on the 
fame land, and that fof)d of better quality, or, in other 
words, tnort valuable, by leffening the coarfer, ajid rncrealing 
I,:.' liner and more profitable, parts of the animals; ^Ifo by 
felcction and admixture in breeding, to incVeafc ftie difpdfi- 
tion to fpeedy fattening, and’a fpcedy acirretioa of fle'h and 
fat on thofe parts winch arc the mod valuable for food, hy 
/'v pound tueight. The effect of thefc purfiiits, it is e\ idcnt, 
mud be placed to the fcore of benevolence, in a confukrabie 
degree, inafmuch as it goes to proftiote the means of keep¬ 
ing down the price of animal food, and affording a better 
chance to the labouring claffes of getting a little more nu¬ 
tritious meat, thati they could be likely to do were fuch 
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improvements mgletSed. And when the rapid progufs of 
canals through the country is confideied, by whicn occonojny 
it has been fatisfationly (hewn, that a coniiderable lelTening 
of the demand for horfes will be made, and confequently of 
their confumption in corn and hay, beyond the proportion 
of lelTencd foil for the canal room; it is expected, the advan¬ 
tage of a larger (iipply of animal food will be gradually/elt. 
At any rate it is to be hoped, that by thofe means the in- 
creafed fupply of- fuch food will be found proportionate to 
the degree of population, in which, as aforefaid, the country 
is fuppofed to be augmenting. 

From caufes not aocurately detinal-Ie, it is indeed certain 
that a fluftuation in numbers will take place, from period 
to period; but in proporti/in, or in fomegeneral proportion, 
to the increafe or decreafe of manufaclurcs, and the fpiritof 
agriculture in any country. For mankind, prone to partial 
afre.-tion, and connubial endearment, (which chictly fuffer 
refiraint from the durnulty of maintaining a family) 
will marry and augmuit in populaiion, as the proipect of 
fubfiflcnce inereates, and e-.'rc 'ju. In a country like this, 
largely engaged in maiiufaclurcs and commerce, by means 
of maritime intcrcouife, the fluctuation mull alio be felt, in 
proportion t^ the circumKanccs and dilpolitions of other 
nation's refpecling her. independent of fuch ciicumflaiiees, 
hef caufes- of fluctuation in numbers mult depci.d on her 
internal cxertions«in the cultivation of her loti. An in- 
creafed difpofition to extended and improved cultivation 
will operate internally in favour of marriage, and increafe of 
population, though more flor.ly than in connection with 
torelgn commerce. And this internal caufc of increafe may 
be fuppofed to be capable of extenfion, as far as the power 
ot improving the foil, and augmenting its protluce, could be 
(arried. A fpiri^ of local induflry incrcafes the call for 
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iiands, awl operates as a bounty on iparriage. The confe- 
fjuent incrcafe of numbers re-o[)eiatcs as a call for indulfry, 
and the produce of labour. * 'I’hus they might be mutually 
confidered^ to a certain degree, as caufe and effect.. And 
indipcndetit of exterior influences, the flu6tuation would lae 
the leh, wh.ilc the.increafe might be even ant! progreffive, 
till it could proceed no farther, without recou'-fc to emigra¬ 
tion. The numeious thoulands, however* of uncultivated 
acres in this country, and the lefources of improved culti¬ 
vation of land, may well convince, us that the period of 
n'Acflary emigration, from ledundance of population, is not 
yet nearly arrived. In connection v.Jth our jncfent exten- 
li\'c foreitrn commerce, foreign fetilcmcats, r,iid foreign wars, 
which t.'.ke out of the countrv fo m_iiy thoufands of people 
annual!-,, tlic uncertainty of the*conunuance of fucli fo'-cign 
drainage, the liability to iiunicrou^ returns of natives, and tha 
caf’ialties atte.nding a foreign lupply of pro.ifioiu, ail taken 
io-;eil;er, feem to call on the prefent period for new anji 
poweiful c'.crtions in ctilrn.inon. • 

To provide for the greate.l fcale of numbers, and of con- 
feijucnt w .int of fuflenanre, is an t.bjecf of nccelTary exertion; 
and under tliat f-upreme IVoVidence which governs all 
tl«ncs, thofe exertions m.v become powerful «icaus <.f n.a* 
t. '! ftreiiggh and prufperity.'*' 

I 'o proceed in our cnn^illcI■atiu^^ on tht improvement of 
cattle.—'I'he fpecies of .mimals, which is undeiflood by the 
*erm m-at aitth-, i. eontcfledly a noble ajad graceful ornament 


’ In the moll impoitiii! point , \ icw in rvhi(-)i thefe 'lIijeAs 

'..in be confidcred, /.c. tlie nr/ru'i, the lerious ohl'crter of iniprox-ng 
ait .ind naluic mav indulge a hope, tire, it it be u Jor a fni. ;...i 
number of inhabitant'' to hvi ,md be thankful tor the means ot,, ,ii- 
foit.able ruf'.en.ince, the ciimbmed object may in itfclt be*ami.ible and 
\vorthy, in proporoon to tl'.c e.vtcnt^o winch tt mav be carried. 
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of our pafturc-iTelds. The varieties arifing froio clmiate, 
Ctuation, foil, and other lefs-knewn enufes, an* ohje>its in 
themfelves of curious obfervatitm and dudy. I'he varieties, 
arid fliadcs of difference, are alinofi infiiyte; the ^iifferencc 
in drength, ufefulnefs, and beauty, .are no Ids rc'inarkablc i 
and the whofe of the fubjecl affords fcojie for co.ntinual re- 
fleefion, fkill in the preference, and ingetiuity in the arrmge- 
nient for propagation. All thefe are not only an allowable, 
but comparatively fpeaking, a worthy purfuit for tiie inge.. 
nuity of man, to whofe care, and for whofe fervice, the 
animal in quedion feems to have been particularly dedinecl. 

It is not wonderful* then, that in an age of curious en¬ 
quiry and experiment men flioukl be found devoting much 
of their attention to the improvement of this animal as a 
fcience. I hc progrefs, fo lar as it has gone, has rewarded 
both curiofity and coif. It mud be obvious to refiedion, 
that, though t{i^e dandard of its beauty and perfedioa he not 
qadly fixible in the general opinion, there are general prin- 
cijales attainable, by which comparative excclicnce may be 
ufefuliy determined; and thofe prii.ciples fcein to be grov.- 
ing towards maturity. 'I'h.erc arc fomc particular lliapcs 
and features of the animai which, at firit view, feem tochal- 
Jenge a cbmmon conienr, to the charawter of comely tjju! 
beautiful. This didinetion is the more fpeedily and fully 
difeovered*by thofe wlio, from tlie mod condant habits of 
ohfervation, are b'ed acquainted with the ludtlcn (ju.ilitics 
commonly attendant on particular lhapes and appearances; 
but mod obfervers agree in foon pronouncing where beauty 
or deformity, fymmetry or its oppofite, remaikably .ippear. 

In the variety of opuVions, not yet leduced to a eertain 
dandard, it is not fettled tint the greated clifpolition to the 
mod profitable fattening, in neat cattle, is proportioned to 
what is generally confidcred as tlje mod beautiful ftruAuro 
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<)i ti>c animal; particularly with regard t6 the mould of the 

^ * 

body. But few will be found to doubt, that fuch a difpo- 
iition ib commonly conne<9ed with fome c*liara6teriftics of 
the general frame, (conftituting what is commonly caHed 
L. hUincf-y) as for inftance, tjiat the fmaller and finer the 
head and neck, t^ie finer and clearer the h»rn, the more 
!i' ely the eye, the cleaner and more delicate the mouth and 
r.ol’e, the flraiter the Sack,“the deeper the bocly, the fmaller 
the bone below the knee, the thinner and loofcr the flan, 
the finer the haii, &c. the greater is the probability of ex- 
p.cditious ar.d pr.jiitablc fattening. 

'That caiual infiances of fuch fetfening may be found, 
v\l ere fome of thefe charaiSterifiics are wanting, will 
n</t be denied; for there are, th.ronghout nature, particular 
>?:.cf;/ai;ns to general rules, v.iuch it may be difficuit to 
atcount for on any generally-r.eknowlodged principles; but 
if general rules be fouiuily eftablifhed, (as we have before 
iiad occadon to remark) the cafual exceptions fumifli no 
loi.'d aiguinent.s againft their adoption. On the contrau , 
in p.icpi.'.rnon a;; genera! rules are fouird to be ufeful guides 
ill the' vlicicc. men are to make, tiic more important it be¬ 
comes tlrat ilie'v be carelully ftuditd and regarded in prac- 
Uee. 'I'lie fitciigih oi prejudice is great; -.uid -the opera- 
e.n of prejudice in f.ivour of thole animals wliith hat e 
long etoi.iined in a dlliriet, is with di.diculty overcbme. 
Men of the f_me purfufts arc commonly prone to hope, 
tii.it ihev and iheir forefathers Ir.ue not been deceived, or 
i..i\e nut been biameablc ui their want o! enquiry and liieir 
l.iibits of realonin,'; and it requires more opennefs to con- 
vinion, than men of model ate Information are commonlv 
eapiible eh, to be lead) to aeimit Jii enoncous judgment at 
the expe'uce eit their ov.n pic-f;ppofed knowiedre. Ar.ei 
mo m.iiiy aie to be found, who .ippaienilv wouhl rather 
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continue to fullawi and propagate a difadvantage, tlian take 
to themfelves the fuppofed diferedit of inferior fudgimnl or 
inferior fuci;cfs^ however confeejuent upon the mere aci.iden- 
taJ circumllanccs of their fituation. But this untoward 
difpofitlon among farmers, breeders, and grazier/, is now 
happily lelTening; and a Ipirit of more liberal enquiry and 
conduit feems to be extending through*the nation. 

Fora breeder to poffefs corri;ct nations of the fources of 
improvement, iF is neceffary to confider, wliere the moll: 
complete animals for his purpufe arc to be found, in a date 
of nature? Analogical rcafoning may induce a geneial opi¬ 
nion in favour of hading thofe animals at home, natives of 
the climate, which may be mod uictul and profitable in that 
climate. The probability is, tliat they :i/i7 be found there 
in the ;/w///.■•deg:ce; although an opinion has 
been formed, as an exception to tiie genciul rule in fnmc 
cafes, and for fome purpoles; an opinion formed alfo by 
analogy, fioin the known improvement of cm horles by 

atlmixturc with the native r.^esof .•\rabia. 1 Ins advantage 

* • 

may be real with icipeet to /'vto, //-.>,g;o pnpo-trjn to 
th: fizL\ and as to but -.vliether as to an inc:eal/d 

difpofuion to inatuie and to fatten, mnain points ot import¬ 
ance in the improvement ot neat cattle) is not fo clear. 
That qun'rcnefs of dep, and drcngtii in propoitlon to fizv, 
(buth important/or dr.iught ) may be imparted to tlu o.\ 
by fuch admixture,^ is little doubted where the expeiiment 
has been fairly tiled. i'iiefe advantagis are fuppoied to 
liavebcen afcertainedBy an ?dnn.xiuie of tnt lighter, Inialler- 
boned French, Nonn-m, and tjuernfey, with tome of our 
own. But w'lictlier tli.s^ prounctioii ii.<s'neen luperior in 
thofe refpects to tlie unmixed natives of cur own ioutiiern 
and fouth-wedern counties on the co'.d. i-, y t cord.del ..el 
by fome as doubtful. Others n.ongly maintain tl.e adsr- 
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Diative; and this is no fmall proof of the general exrcilcuce 
of both. To our own counties on the coails, and perhaps 
preferably to thofe parrs of,me coalls laft-nV'ntioncd, we 
may expert to refort for our own pureft and moll valuable 
breeds. fJevon and ouflex prefent thc.'.fehes for our ap¬ 
probation. J’he general fiin'.lantv is ilr!k.in:|, but loine 
difi'eience, as to coarfencls about the licad and neck, appears 
a:;ainfl the Suifex rae'c.* • 

In proportion as we recede towards the centre of the 
nation, we difcover tlie effeels of accidental nlixturc, in a 
vail variet) of eolour, fizc, and fltape; of coniparrtivc 
beauty and elunilinefs; diihculi to he defenbed. /\n al- 
molt C'luall) heteiogcnioiis uiixture may be ('..ifueered, as 
the pK.du^c i/f tl'.e interior parti t.f hec/.iand attd \V.i!cs. 
Nor IS this \anct} t-f deKriorat^d hi..,,,.ali robe woiidered 
at, when rt IS eonfidtrcd how ir);)nt.nn'.■, nil of late )ears, 
have been the great nurjoniv of breeders to le!e..f'oii and 
iinj lovenient, in the prop-apation of ne.;t Catt.e. 1 Ire 
procuiingot the iiuniber wanted in the fhoTtellway Ihould 
leein to have been the main obie..t in view, till a nioi'e 
gene'.il iniercourfe of breeders, be means or .inproved roads, 
became favourable to comparative <'bfer\auon and know¬ 
ledge. An attentue conipai ifon of propagated ds’tonnity, 
the'lefs mixed and more beautrtul diove.s tram tlic 
eicuer, warmer atmofphere ot tiie luuth wcliern evitalt, 
could not fad io llrike and* lug''cil; jde:^ of more careful 
n..i;uigcincnt in t.he buiinefs of,breeding. Thus we feem 
to have been indebted for ncV. taf*c. Troin whatever local 
eaule or eaufes t has aiifen, the ^atl feems to be generally 
adnuiled in tiiefe wcliern count^s, that the county of 
Devon turnillie's the moll uiuform and gencrally-valuablc 
race of neat cattle for the moll important ufes, and particu¬ 
larly for the purpofes of improvinj; by mixture the ftock. of 
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interior diftriclsc Nearly fimilar may, perhaps, be the ad¬ 
vantage pf drawing aid from Suflex to diArids'nearer tliat 
county ,()tiier kinds of admixture, for counties nearer 
approaching to nort’eru and tojicyn (ItOres, may poffibly be 
deemtfd equally important to iJn'm. But this latter idea 
may be confidered as more theoretical, and founded chicAy 
on the probability of Ids deterioration from chance admix¬ 
ture in new'fituatibns. * 

The partialities of the inhabitants of different diArifis to 
thofe aninrals they are moA acoiiainted with, and which 
they can moA eaiily procure, arc not unnatural; and wliife 
thofe partialities are connected with a growing care to feiect 
for breeding the faireA and ffncA individuals of the different 
races and mixtures, the senera! advantage of improvement 
might be going on, ^liough with unequal fnccefs. An 
uniform p) orrcfs muA not be expected; and the Aandaid of 
pcrfeiVton will never be fixed. 'I’hcre is, however, one 
great feene of coinpari.bn and inAructionto which breeders 
"cannot be too attentive, Aoring their minds with tlie 
principles of this fort of xit r.-. iedge, and that js—//v London 
Tnatktt. 'riiere they v.,!! find, weekly, the nioA varied 
affemblage of fhape an'i pcculiantv, which any Ipon, perhaps, 
on the habitable globe can fmndh. Ifut if fymnietry and 
general excellence are valuable at once to the breeder and 
c^nfumen, there the inhab.tar.t': of the \\ cA of Kngbnd 
may difeover advgntagcs in tlrcir own taeour, which, how¬ 
ever unworthy to be the fufject ot p: .de and exultation, 
may at leaA ferve tb fatisfv tbern, Aiat ti.cy liavc no need 
of reforting to diAant Hritifn diAncis for improvement of 
neat cattle. There th^ Dcvonihire beaiis, both oxen and 
females, and thofe of a mixture from that county, will bear 
the teA of a ciofe comparifon with all others around them. 
The obvious finenefs of bpne and offal, and large quantity 
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of valuable flefh, in proportion to the weight of the whole 
animal, and in comparifon with the far-greater part of the 
market, are confpicuous, and we may fairly* pnefume, in- 
difputable. 

The extreme coarfenefs of a very large part of the beafls, 
fometimes brought to that vaft market, may ferve to convince 
an intelligent obferver, that a wide field lies ftill open for 
improvement; howevef Ample and obvious the principles 
are on which that improvement might have been long 
fince carried to comparative perfedfion. 

The continued zeal of the members of this Society, to¬ 
wards t le a" ainment of fueh an obj^’t, gives fome earned 
that it wilt be attained. 'Fhe publick pKmghing-contefts, 
particularly the laft near Piper’s-Inn, may be confidertd as 
fully proving the excellence of Devonlhire oxen, and thofe 
mixed with French, for fpeedy and effeflaal labour; info-, 
much, that their cafy performances, on that occafion, have 
become difcredited in other counties. And the expedition 
with which they fatten, aftei many years of pro^table la¬ 
bour, and the fuperior price they will generally produce 
from the butcher, are undoubted proofs that the growing 
preference is well founded. 

The French, ot Norman, race, fo generally heretofore 
pr. ^cd for milkincl’s, gentlenefs, and hardinefs of fiving, 
v iil not fall to grow in efteem, fur reftnihg and bringihg 
back to a better quality all edarfe and mengrel dock, with 
which they lhall b' mixed. And the Itature to which oxen, 
of this race will er'ow on mod, riiic^ bin efpecially on 
keep,* is an anfwer to any objcArior. raifed againft the dimi- 


• Tlmtari has I, ten fuliy exemplihccl, imder die care of Mr. 
D.'>vi3,in the p.iik ot the Marquis of at Lohgka{, and may 

lie trequently confirmed bv obfervation in Smithficld Tnarktt. 
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nutiVe fiztf of the cows. Blit however fame weRem gsn- 
tlemcn and breeding larmers may witlihold theif aflent from 
the advaniagbs hereby held om, (and fome fucli exceptions 
are to be expelled) one principle mud be contended for, in 
the concurrent language of experience and (kill in this 
Society, Th'7t no ojfspringy if it can be avoided., fltould be raijed 
to maturity but from the fwejl-boned, clear.ejl-hcaded, and bcji~ 
Jiffl)ed of everyJiock, both male.and female. By a clofe adhe¬ 
rence to this "rule, the improvement that might be made, 
even among his own dock, by almod any breeder, in a few 
years would become linking, importam, and influential. A 
clofe adherence to t;ub principle of choice at home, and in 
occafional purcliafes'at publick markets, will foon convince 
any^ man of common fenfe, how unnecefi'ary it is for com¬ 
mon farmers to give the epormous prices we have fometimes 
heard of, for chances of improvement in horned cattle! 


SHEEP. 

flf this animal little remains to (pe faid, in addition to the 
remarks which liave been already made in former pages of 
the Society’s publications. 7'hat no particular defeription 
of (beep is likely to be pronounced by the general voice as 
beji for Jill Jituations, is clear; and the foci is confirmed by 
progreflive experience, and the foundell reafon. That the 
Leicejlerfhire, tjr what are called by the Ihccp-breedcrs of 
that county the ruvti Leicc/lerjhu e, fort, is growing in eliima 
tion for inclojures is certain. And it mull be noted with 
picafurc, that among tlie improvements of thefe breeders 
that of mool is faid to be increafing. If by any happy crofs- 
ing and care they can carry this objecl confiderably further, 
without lofing any valuable peculiarity of carcafe for expe¬ 
ditious fatting and general confuniption, they will render a 
further very material fervice to their country. Whoever 

looks 
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looks over the largeft Smithfield market, wMl fee abundant 
evidence of the e/liination in wliich the new Leicefterfhire 
carcafe is held; and though vjhen fatted to thft enormous 
degree in which it has been exhibited at Bath, the meat 
ceafes to bc’a delicate article, either to the fight or tafte—- 
the new Leicefieilliire mutton moderately fattrd, as it 
fhould be, is undoubtedly a good article for the nation. It 
has been a matter of freifuent* enquiry. What Can be the 
motive for laying on fuch a quantity of tat, as the Society 
has been frequently treated with the fight of?— If has been 
as frequently fui 1 by perfons enquiring for the reafon, that 
mdiiy does not appear in this matter—for fuch a quantity 
of fat cannot be attn frejh^ and if fa!tei, fuch mutton is far 
inferior to if not more cojlly* The anfwer com¬ 

monly fuggeiicd lias been, that the fcheTnc was doubtlefs in¬ 
tended to (hew, to what degree of fatneis fuch fheep were 
capable of being fed. This has (till been unfatisfaclory, 
becaufe it has been readily fuppoied, that almoft every other 
race of (heep may be made equally fat, on pallures and food 
adapted to fat them—and fome in company with Leicefters. 
'I'hc better objects would be to fhew by example, What 
is the degree of fatnefs moft proper for any flieep for ge¬ 
neral confumption; and ho.v fooii, on a given kind of com- 
inoii^.iod, the animal may be expected to attain that ufoful 
degree of fatnefs ? .• • • 


* Some ftrong advo- ms for tins kind of (lock have doubted, or 
feem to doi.bt, wludm pig-n'icaufan he rcnuT’red cheaper than 
mutton. Tliei.ift tinll'xnce in the aiticic of j\cun.itty is, however, 
lo f.tr forth, in favour of ''vine; tliu tspenceof fattening, per 
pound weight, is another branch of citicftion lefs cafily deter* 
inmable; ami neW is an object of git at CL.ll.it::r.il confequence. Bat 
conlulercd apart iioni tfii. lalt .uncle, it would moil Lkcly be foand, 
th It fwine, of a good edible fiKe, may be rendetej chcapeft by 
Weight, 
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The Soutl>Down race, at once for inclofures and for 
down-walks, are growing in repute after prbgrcnive trial. 
The fuperibr quality of the yvool of this latter race, added 
. to that of the mutton, will not foil to enfure a continuance 
of the eftimation in which they are held, in a large part of 
South-Britain. The increafing zeal of the SulTex fanners 
for improving, by felecfion and care, their native and inva¬ 
luable breed of Iheep, cannot 'be too much applauded. 
7 'his fpirit w’as difplayed on a large fcale, in the inofi: liberal 
manner, at the fummer exhibition at Lewes in 1798—a 
fpectacle which the Secretary of this Society thought it a 
part of his publick,duty to witnefs; and it is with plcafure 
he can bear teflimony to the fair and exemplary manner in 
which the exhibition was made. To fee thirty or foity 
farmers bring forth'each ten picked ewes of the fame age 
from his flock, and place them in open pens fide by fide in 
a long rank, for the whole country to compare and im¬ 
prove by, while the premiums feemed to be an inferior ob- 
jecl; and at the fame time exhibiting for premiums and 
faic fome of the fineft rams in the country, was no common 
occurrence. The landlords and chief gentlemen of tlie 
diflricl mingling with thofe farmers, encouraging their te¬ 
nants ,in their ufeful emulation, and taking a part with 
« 

them in the rural and peaceful contell, were circumflancc', 
•of additional pleafure. 

It is not paTible for the (heep-owners of every' great 
diftrift to exhibit in like manner and to equal effect, for 
few are the races that can vie with the South-Down; but 
race is capable of fsme improvt mrnt, by -care in the 
fele£tion for breeding Jlock; and without fuch care will fail 
of that improvement, if not degenerate. No flock is found 
without Ihewing fome difference in goodnefs of lhape, and 
perhaps a confiderable one in wool. \nd whenever/Wi- 
• viduah 
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viduah appeal, which arc at once prefcfable in both points 
of view, (not only a pofTible but a’ common cafe) care 
fliould be taken to preferve them, whether male or female-^ for ^ 
propagation.^^ This care would foon produce great improve¬ 
ment. Publick comparifon for Anall prizes would eftabliih 
characleriflic excellences, diffufe emulation, furnifli a mar¬ 
ket for whatever excellence rniwlit be others ife. deftroyed, 
and perpetuate the ufeful ftrife. • 

On this topic of feUdton for breeding, admonition cannot 
well be too urgent. For the difadvantage arifing from the 
negle<fr of it is one of the greateft in the mifmanagements of 
a flock; and than fuch neglect, in common praftice, no- 
.liing has been more frequent. By :hat kind of attention 
which is fometimes paid to feleiftion^ we occafionally Tee 
refpeiSablc farmers bring their fioeVs to great uniformity of 
fize, and in fome of the longer-legged races and mixtures 
to a gigantic flatute; as though all excellence corrfifted in 
the largenefs and bold appearance of the animal; bearing a 
prodigious pair of horns dpon a large head, and handing on 
legs of equal coarfenefs ! The fleece, if regarded at all, is 
regarded with final! attention to the flnenefs of the pile, and 
ciaftic quality for clothing mai ufac^lure. The reverie of 
t’i\,conduct would be attciulcd with no extraordinary 
i.'cunte; true critical attention might be eaflly paid—-habi^ 
would render it familiar and d'v.. :,htful—the advantage in 

. O ^ O 

ultimate proflt would be certain. 

It IS natural for .i man to be attached^to a flock of his 
ejwn breeding, and a kind to wiiich perhaps his anceflors 
had been accuftomed; - total change is a ferious tliingj 
and fuch a change fliould never ue lightly rcfolved on, car 
without a fair comparative experiment, on a fufficient fcale, 
.igainft the old race of fheep. But obftinate incredulity is 
tlie enemy of all improvement, ^nd here, on the fubjei^ 

oi 
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of change of Jbeep^ t'nt writer muft not omit an inftancc of 
attachment • and perfeverance which he laft funimer had 
.occafionto remark, in a journey from London to Lewes. 

One of the firft objeiSts of fheep ftock whi'h occurred, 
in the ftage fr«m Croydon, was a flock of fheep at a 
diftance. On approaching them fot* examination, and to 
converfe with the (hepherd, t,hey were found to be a flock of 
Wiitfliires. Surprifed to find tbnn within boundaries 
fuppofed to have been almoft facred to the South-Down, 
the writer made tiie fliepherd explain, as well as he could, 

the reafon of the choice. He faid, his mafler was almofl the 

« 

only man in the ribighbourhood who continued to keep 
this kind of flock; but he believed his mafler was afraid to 
alter, left another foft (hould not anfwcr; he having been 
1/fed to keep a fatting and lean flock of thefc wethets for 
many years. T hat when bought and fent him atA-lichael- 
mas, they genera’dv, as he unclerflood, cofl about one 
* guinea per liead; what they fetched, when fold off fat, he 
was not quite tertain of, but thought the niofl common 
price was about two guineas per lie:ul.* However, the 
fliepherd proceeded vojunt.irily to remark, that the lean 
flock of tliis race were certainly too large for his mafier's 
keep^; the^ firolled partly on the wade and partly on ir :lo- 
jjares in the day, and were folded on the failovvs at night; 
but kept themlclves thin and poor in this courfe. d'hat all 
the neiglibouring farmers kept South-Down flocks, which 
they reckoned did better, brfaufe they kept themfclves in 
better order on the fune kind ef land and t <0 fnnr food, I he 
account was in fubflance what one fliould exjiect to hear, 


* Thefc prices muft be fiippofed to vary with feafons; and prac¬ 
tical judges know, that to fix, or fuppofc, an average value of live 
flock, on any given numberyears, is not cafy. 


and 
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and which was really heard without r^et *or difpofuion to 
blame, for his great caution, ,the honeft perfeveringfa m.'r. 

We mull hazard, before we leave him, an opinion, that 
though hf may poffibly gain lefs than fome of his neighs 
hours for a few years, lie is, if no iluggard, one of the moft 
ufeful men of the diAri-t. He keeps up a ftandard by 
whicli many others may prove the value of their experiments, 
and without whole caution and fteadinefs more doubtful 
concluiions may be drawn; while tlie of his con- 

viefion, if a little wrong in itfelf with regard to L:m, may 
operate at lait the more powerfully in his favour, or that 
of his fucceflbr on the fame fpot. Let no man, therefore, 
fneer at or triumph over him, on account jf his own early 
fuccefs; but ratlier rcfpedf him for liii aid, in the moA cer¬ 
tain eftablifhment of important faffs.* 

Thefe refleelions will not be eonfjdcrcd as fuygefting an . 
idea, that the growing opiniois of general advantage from a 
wider introd'Ltion of the South-iJown breed of flKvp is 
erroneous; on the conwary, we need nor dcubt but that 
the growing alteration is defcnhble, and will be found an 
improvement to a vety confideiable extent. 

d'ime and obfervation wiil fnc.v how far iliiinJi and local 
,/lY .•'■/j'.vean will affeet tlie tontinu.auce of ti.ofepharacferif- 
tiCs, whiv.h are now fuppoied to belong to the race of 
animals in quelfioa. Flic natui .il bounds ^ 4 Vt;iere*be fuch'^ 
nf prefervation as t(< /■■' ly ■, bur, an;! Huy ever be difn- 
>ult to afeertain—and long ftai^es of obfen’ation m,;y elaple, 
from the prefent degree of kiiov. ledge, before tl.e idea, now 
■peculative, may become verii.ed, whether any fuppofed 
peculiar race of Iheep, or otlier nfefif! animals, will, or will 
not, materially change by cor.thiucd propagation in a new 
lituation?—If the fact be, that original differences were 
naturally produced by peculiarities of various diffricls, it 

• wUl, 
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■ twtll, perhaps, not bcsdoubtcd, that any confiderabJe remove 
of any particular defeription of flieep, will be unfavourable to 
the perfciS continuance of their charaSeriftics. But thefo 
reflections, however well-founded, may furnifh np juft rea- 
fon againft real advantages of frequent removals and trials 
of thofc races, faid to be found, on the whole, the moft 
profitable. 

SWINE, 

Another branch of practical improvement in live flock, 
though not the moft elegant, may be confidered, in fome 
points of view, as little inferior to the two foregoing, i. e. 
Jtvine. The importance of this article has long been ac- 
kno.vledged, by its general ufe in victualling the people of 
numerous countries, ancient and modern. What may have 
been the degrees of attention paid to the choice or improve¬ 
ment of fwine in other countries, or by our anceftors in 
this, may be a fubjeCt not eafily fettled, were the enquiry of 
more importance. But from fomt caufes, connected per¬ 
haps with the natural indelicacy', and unpleafant effluvia of 
the animal, it has been lefs efteemed as an article of live 
ftock, than from its importance it deferves; and, compara¬ 
tively, few farmers (who are moft commonly the breeders) 
have reen known to pay muoli attention to its feleCtion and 
improved thape. 'I'hat negligence, however, has of late 
given place to confiderable care and judgment in many of 
our modern improvers of ftoeje. And never did a neglected 
animal promife fairer to reward fuch attention. 

Whether we confider bacon and pork as fubftantial articles 
of food generally reliftifed when well cured, or as articles 
which may moft expeditioully be brought in aid of a court- 
try, in 3 time of fear,city, tiie hog is ef incalculable value. 
T he vaft variety of refufe liquid, and of vegetable fubftances, 

too 
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too frequently wafted, by which this a#iimal may be partly 
fuftained, in numerous fituations as well as in ^ farm-yards, 
befidcs the value of its mamlre for gardens, orchards, and 
farms, are.better known than regarded. And few are the 
country cottagers, having the benefit of a garden, or even 
tradefmen in towns, who have any confiderable bifck-ground, 
but may conftantly foftain one or more pigs, and eafily bring 
them to a fize for pork, at fmall expence. . But much of 
this convenience will depend on the kind of fwine whifh 
ftial! be generally propagated for fale—and fomething on 
the expofure and conftruftion, for drainage and cleanlinefs, 
of the fties in which they are kept. .‘Proverbial as is the 
dirtinefs of fwine, perhaps few animals will better pay for a 
little attention in a confined ftate, ^ a conftant draining 
away of their dung and water. Thefe laft obfervations, in¬ 
deed, ^re chiefly applicable to fwine of a fulEcient age to be 
confined for pork or fmall bacon. For porkers, the farmer, 
who thinks it worth his while to cultivate this kind of ftock,^ 
has particular advantages of yard-room, in which tkey may 
range at large without further confinement than convenient 
boundaries around his houfe. And the expedition with 
which a Jitter of pigs, of a natural fmall fize, will grow 
alnjoft fufficiently fat in the open air, and on^te common 
produce of the farm-houfe and garden, aided by a littTc re- 
fufe corn, is truly encouraging. 

This humble animal appears to furniflf an exception to 
die genera] theory before-menponed, ihqf thofc articles Tnoji 
advantageous :n anv climate may be expeSied to be found as the 
natives of that climate. For however valuable our native 
fwine may be rendered by careful felliftion, it is no uncom¬ 
mon preference which is now given, either to the genuine 
Chinefe race, or a mixture of that race with fon\e of the 
fmalleft and moft compaft of our owb.—Certain it is, tbal 
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the Chmefe race come fooneft to maturity, propagate fafteft, 
and for porters are a very delicate and valuable article of 
flock. Their faculty of prop’agation, if clofely encouraged, 
is extremely rapid. And their power of living and thriving 
on giafs, clover, and other green vegetables, is mod remark¬ 
able. Their diminutive llze, indeed,, renders them objeds 
of only partial eftimation; but this is eafily corrected by 
admixture. And to fuch breeders as regard properly tlte 
utility of fvvine, this produce is not the lead amulive among 
the articles of breeding-flock. 

The frequent killing of roafting-pigs, at-three or four 
weeks old, may be reckoned among the mofl exceptionable 
luxuries of the epicure; efpecially in a country where fo 
mafty thoufands of poor are often conilrained to live, for-a 
long time together, without a tafle of animal food. They 
might be far better accommodated by a more vigorc^s at¬ 
tention to the railing and propagation of pork, by means of 
.thefc faft-growing and excellent little animals.—Hut, if de¬ 
licacies Sre to be ftudied, it requites but little conformity of 
the palate to relifli the joints of fuch fmall porkers, as little, 
if at all, inferior to roafling-pigs taken from the teat. In¬ 
deed, one might reafonably confidcr the larger food as the 
mofl removed from indelicacy of eating; certainly it is the 
mofl nutritious. 

Large bacon, ■ and the fubflantial liam, the produce of 
breeds on a larger fcale, will be called for, and of courfe 
they will be fufficiently Tupp^h'd by thofe who continue their 
preference to the large breeds of hogs; but the excellent 
famples of middle-fized ftt and ftore fwine, partly a mixture 
with the Cliinefe, which were produced at this Society’s 
Annual Meeting of the lafl year, furnilhed not only the 
flrongeft .evidence of the value of fuch a mixture, but the 
mofl full recommenda^on of fuch a beautifully-compa^f 
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breed to all jgentlemen, farmers, and others, who think any 
ufeful preference in fwine not below their notice. 

Confidered in a national jfoint of view, fuch "improve- 
mentSvaruJ an ample fupply of the pig-market, are of thd 
firft confequence. F'or many months together, when bscf 
and mutton were at ^n enormous price, too high to admit 
of poor, and even middling, families affording to cat them, 
pork and bacon, from a fcafonable exertion o/ tlie breeders, 
were at fo moderate a price, as to make the fcarcity of other 
articles but bttle felt. In fome of our markets good pork 
was to be purchafed at little more than half the price per 
pound that the bed beef and muttonfwcre fold at. And 
here it mull not be deemed an arrogant claim, which the 
Bath and VVeft of England Society may make, to feafonable 
ufefulnefs in this matter. In the yea- 1796, it will be re- 
i'olle^d, how gteat was the alarm through the country 
of an apprehended more general fcarcity than was even then 
felt. I'he mod drenuous exertions for the production of 
patutjfs, and the mod fpeedy increafeof the numben ofp?^r, 
were confidered as the mod obvious means, under Provi- 
deniul blelling, ot obviating the threatened difficulty'. The 
latter exertion elpecially vai recommended to the country 
in^ prelling paragraph, drawii up at tlie indanc(;of<fome of 
our mod active and provident members, and circulated 
through almod all the nevvfpapers of the natioft. Tin's 
paragraph called on ail perfons wb.o polTeffed a fow capable 
of fpeedy breeding, to embrace that mo^e of contributing 
a lhare of the gc'-.-ral fupplv'! The confequence was, the 
moji fcajhnahu- and c.speditmui aid. The benefit of tlie 
happy general exertion was fuon fell, to the comfort, and, 
perhaps, in a large degree to the quiet, of the country'. And 
this is the more remarkable, when the vad confumption, 
and necedary wade, of furnilhing large navies, and armies 
encamped, are confidered. On 
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On a fubjetS of fisch national confequince, 'ivery ufcfbl 
argument (hould be thrown out by thofe whofe profefled 
province it is to keep the nation attentive to the great bu- 
finefs pf home fupply, and efpccially at a time- when fo 
much uncertainty refts on- the prafllcability of a future 
foreign one. The prefent times 4 re new and awful. And 
if the bountiful Author of all plenty has not fo great a 
controverfy with this nation as to render human exertions 
vain, we may humbly hope, that, by continued attention to 
the eafy objefl before us, our fupply of nutritious food may 
be fecured; but the jnrai;^ muft be employed. Beef and 
mutton are again become uncommonly dear; the prices 
may ftili advance—for the late feverity of the lambing feafon 
may- have been deftruflive to more than the common pro¬ 
portion. Should this prove to be the cafe, the effeft will 
• be felt through another year. To numerous gcntl|pen 
who will read this book, the reiterated exertions of finall 
pig-breeding may yet be feafonable and moll ufeful. If the 
objeri be worthy at rdl, attention to the kinJ of produce 
cannot be a matter of indifference. Not only the fmalleft 
come foonelf to perfection, or to an ufeful growth, but will 
make the greateft proof on fteamed potatoes, and other 
vegetable fubltances, with the lead ncceffary proportion of 

corn.-(jentlemen will not fall to find amufement, as 

well as prdfil, in this humble fpeciet of breeding, in propor¬ 
tion to the care they take in felecting their fort—avoiding 
the long, coarfe, Igrge-eared, jarge-boned, and unfiiapely 
animals, which in many places ffill too much abound, merely 
from negligence and want of difcrimination. 

A remarkable infianct of this inattention, as it occurred 
to the writer of thefe remarks in his aforefaid journey to¬ 
wards Lewes laft funimer, may not be improperly fet down 
here, from minutes and»refiedtions then made. 


In 
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In the difiri£t of the Wiltdiire flpck Viother incident 
occurred, which gave rife to fome enquiry and refle£iion. 
In an oat ftubble (for fo early as the 3d of /uguft of this 
year, many oat and barley, as well as wheat, ftubbles were 
to be fcen; a large number of fwine, chiefly breeding-fows 
and litters of half-grown pigs, appeared; they were kept by 
two little fwineherds. Curiofity was excited to clofc in- 
fpeftion. The flock btflonged to a neighbourin'^ gentleman, 
who, it feemed, had cliofen this branch of breeding and 
fattening. 'I'he number, which was pretty iar^e, afforded 
a conlidcrablc variety of kind and fltnpe. A more lietero- 
gencous miv'ure will be feldom feen ioa breeder’s pofTeffion. 
The variety was mofl remarkable among the fows. The 
principal boar was a mixture from the Chinefe bre^d— 
Itandfome in the bodv and limbs^ bfir unnaturally long and 
coarfe m thu head. On the wltolc, he feemed to have, 
greatly fuffered 'n fliape from injudicious admixture. The 
offsprin!! generally partook of his figure, in the leaft agree¬ 
able particularities. L'li-’ful as this kind of animal^s to this 
country, and inofl others, in different parts of t!ie world, 
perhaps none has received in England lefs critical attention 
from profelled breeders. T!ie lefs rc.tfon can be afligned 
for this negleft, becaufc no animal mav be confidered as 
fMv’ing fewer points of profit attaching to it, beyond the 
fpeedy growth and inatunt) of the carcafe.' Tire coverihg 
of coat and !kin are chiefly of very fmall confequence to 
manufactures. The quantity or coarfenefs of bone and 
ofial are objects which v.iW be deemed of no lefs confe¬ 
quence than in other animals; at leaft in proportion to the 
general value. Hence it Ihould foem, tliat a very Ample 
procefs of reafoning would rix the pcittetion of tlris animal 
to the qulckncfs of its growth to maturity, and its greateft 
proportion of the mofl valuable parts of the carcafe. And 

• theft 
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thefe objects wi^ be cafiiy allowed to attach to the fmaJkft, 
moft compaft, and fmall-bontd bodies. The Chinefe race, 
or that mixed with one of our,own fmaUeft and moft fuitable 
Tarieties— or rather with individuals of fuch defcriptions, 
which may be feUSledfor the ptirpofe, and the proiluce after¬ 
wards kept diftindl in propagation, fcems to be the finiple 
plan for excellence in this bufincfs.—When it is confidered 
that the fmaller animals are certainly not lefs prolific, and 
fooner come to the period of breeding than large ones—that 
they will fuofift on ftiorter food, get fpcedily into good cafe, 
where large ones will look lean; fat fooner, and when 
killed, yield meat naore fine for general confumption, as 
pork, or as fmall bacon; that none excel them in flavour; 
one Ihould think the balance in favour of the careful propa¬ 
gation of fuch a race, by tich a breeder as we have alluded 
, to, would have been almoft certain;—that it was next to 
impofiible for an educated man of fortune to engage on fuch 
a fcale of breeding, with ideas fo incorreel! At any rate, 
the change- mcdly fyftem, while it betraj s want of reflefiion, 
ufcful tafte, and the proper fpirit ot example, is ceriaiidy to 
be blamed. W'e have often heard of large fwine-breeders, 
for the purpofe of general experiment as to profit, when 
compared with other kinds of flock; but we hate feen too 
little of d'jcaminaUm and J./Uui in hvine-breeding itfeif; 
asr though this apimal, winch, from its aforcfaid quicknefs 
of propagation, atid the dlfkrent convertible ufe-. of its flelh, 
is, perhaps, (like the potatoe among vegetables) of more 
real confcquence to tlie bulk of the nation than any otlier, 
were to be the laft to receive improvement. I'lie gentle¬ 
man in queftion, howe\»er, more certainly than the fanner 
with the Wiltftiire flock, we may ftill pronounce ufcful to 
fociety on a wrong principle \ and if he has pcvfcv trance 
enough to continue loag in negligence and error, we will 
• hope 
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hope that dozens of his neighbours, and ifcany cafual ob- 
fervers by thd way-fide, (hall profit by his bad example. 

MART for CATTLE, &c. 

The better to bring under publick notice, and to promote 
the fale and diffufion of valuable fiock, this Society has 
judged it ufeful to inftitute, on the day following the .\nnual 
Meeting in Bath, a Marl for fuch fale; and to* invite the 
attention of fpirited inenibers of the Society, and the pub- 
iick at large to this obje£t.—The Mayor and Corporation 
of the city, having been confultcd on tl-.e occafion, replied by 
the fulleft approbation and concurrence^ and it remnins to 
be feen, how far, under fuch united patronage, the publick 
ill) proven lent lhall be benefited.—It is not intended to ep" 
courage an expofure of cattle of all lends and qualities— 
that would not anfwer the main view's of the Society; but 
chiefly tliofe, whc’her neat catrlc, fiicep, horfes, or fwine, 
which have cither real or fu})poled excellence, in their fe- 
veral fliapcs and qualities, to rccoinincnd them, it js con- 
fidcred that a fuppofition of excellence may be attached to 
feme animals of fmall value; but if the exhibition be made 
from that motive, however erroneous, the contraft that may 
be formed by placing fuch fampies by the fide of more per- 
UCt*aad beautiful ones, and before the bed judges, may 
anfwer an important end, by rectifying ernjfs of opinion^ 

and improving the general judgment.-^The feafon of 

the year is favourable to a farge confumption of fat animals 
ot various kinds at Bath, and tonfequently to the obtaining 
of fair prices. 'I'he numerous company of gentlemen, and 
'.apital farmers, thenc jinmonly in tvwn, will moft likely 
tender the rifque very fmall indeed, of having to drive back, 
tor want of fale, any' lean Itock, that may be particularly 
excellent in its kind. 


WOOL. 
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WOOL. 

The. prbgrcfs of particular branches of our woollen 
• manufa(£lurcs, and the particular Aate of European politicks, 
luve lately contributed to raife the price of hpanifti wool 
to an unoommon height, proportioned to the difficulty of 
importation. This gradual effect has at length alarmed the 
fine broad-cloth manufaflarersj and apparently fo the 
Board of Agriculture. Much is due to the timely exertions 
of all publick bodies, aduated by patriotifm, and moving 
with diferetion; efpecially in critical times; and if their 
exertions (hould even fail of the fuccefs they aim at, the 
motive is good, and will direcTy or indirefUy produce fome 
gpod effedls. The publick mind muft on many occafions 
be ftiinulated, before, it .will feek expedients, 'or underftand 
the power of devifmg them; and no effort, on the great 
whole, can be ufelefs in the field of knowledge. 

Any effort to fupply, from native produce, the place of 
a foreign import, in fo great an article of confumption as 
wool, may prove ineffeflual; and, on our prefent fcale of 
manufafture and trade, moft likely will do fo. It may be 
found impoffible to fupply all our looms and merchants 
from our own fiocks, however,improved—however at- 
ten\pted to be multiplied; but though multiplication cannot 
•be puffied bejond natural bounds —improvement o.” our 
flocks, by tliat .felection and admixture which have been 
already dwelt on, may go far. “Juff as far as it can be ear¬ 
ned wifely, it is our duty to carry it. And tiiough the 
fyftem of driving our fiocks over tlie liiils of extenfive dif- 
tricls, to counterafti varieties of atmofpherc, cannot be 
realized here as in Spain; we may by feiection, by crofflng, 
by cotting in winter, &c. gradually add a much larger num¬ 
ber of fine fleeces ^laa the difference between “ 300,000 

and 
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and 500,00c#”* annually. And, perhaps, much more than 
this may be done, with feme Rational advantagfc tqo, as to 
the carcafe, without materially trenching on the fupply of. 
different khads of wool wanted for the various other wdbllen 
manufadiures of the kingdom; the lofs of an^ of which 
muff be guarded agaitift.—But if, after all, there be found 
exifting pofitive reafons why we Jhall want a foreign import 
of this raw material, thofe pofitive reafons neefl-rrot ferioufly 
alarm us. Our tiied and known ability to purchafe and 
pay, fo long as that ability lafts, (and it will laft as long as 
foreign demand for our broad-cloth) ivill always fecure u» 
a preference, diredUy or indiredtiy, hi foreign markets. 
Any exception to this rule muft be temporary, and will molf 
likely be gradually redfified, when it fljail occur; for even a 
fcarcity will foon be followed by a reflux and abatement in 
the market, as in the cafes of moft other marketable articles. 
In the mean time there can be no doubt, but that for home 
confumption the quantity of Englifh wool, fofar as it can be 
fpared for making beft cloth, may be rendered fufficiently line 
for all the purpofes of warmth and decency. Thefe confi- 
dcrations may ferve to fet the minds of Englifhmen much 
at eafe refpedting apprehenfions of any permanent difficulty, 
or advance in the price of woollen clothing. C6rn, fruits, 
and fat and lean animals vary in price, according to thf general 
demand, and the quantity on the market. So alfo cotton, 
iiemp, flax, filk, iws/, he, ^d we have fmall reafon to ap¬ 
prehend, from the prefent ftat^of Europe^nd its manufac¬ 
tures, that this country is in danger of fuffering any 
material prohibition or rivalftnp. 


* See tlie fpeech of Lord Somervillf to the Board bf Agri¬ 
culture, March 14, 17<)9. 
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1 Dele coniiderations are judged feafoiiable,, by way of 
balance to the otherwife gloomy idea, that our power of 
home fupply is unequal to all 'our demands for wool; and 
that it mujl be unequal feems clear, from variov^s points of 
calculation. For if it be true, as has been ftated, that in 1797 
were imppfted into this country more than 30,000 packs, 
each about zewt. or 6,720,000lbs. of Spanilh wool; that in 
a time of ^acc an average Import of 25,000 packs, or 
5,600,000, may, according to former averages, be required; 
and that, reckoning 31b. to the fleece, 1,866,666 additional 
Iheep in this country would be required to fupply the demand, 
we could not expefl; to augment our flock of ftieep in that 
proportion, without changing the tafle of the inhabitants 
very largely from other anicles to mutton, as food. And 
could we even do that, the large decreafe of the number of 
beeves and calves muft alarmingly decreafe the home fupply 
of neat Ikins for leather ; the different kinds of which have 
already advanced far more in price than wool has done, Nor 
is leatiier fo little impiortant, but tliat a proportionable in- 
creafe of imported /kins mtyi be had, under all the expenfive 
difficulties that niay pofiibly attend it;—perhaps greater at 
fome future time than the import of wool itfelf. 

RefpetSlipg Englifh wool, (undoubtedly a very important 
articte) a general complaint exifls, that the growers of im- 
jJroved fleeces are now unable to procure from the buyers a 
price for fine wool, proportionate to the improvement of 
quality. This difeouragiug ci^mflance operates much 
againft improvement; and fof this rcafon it lias been fug- 
gefled, that it is dcfirable to have convenient local depolitari^ 
for fine wool, iii pnnc^al parts and places, near the cloth¬ 
ing manufactories, ,tp tlic aid that a better diflinCtion of 
the prices may be made and fettled.—Such an alteration 
muft be gradual; but the fooncr a beginning is made, the 
• better 
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better encoujagement will be fecured fo» our home improve¬ 
ments of quality. In the Weft of England, th^ chief corn- 
inarket towns, and tlie port of Briftol, are confidefed as the 
mort favoqj'able places, for the eftabJilhment of fuch yfefui* 
jnarts. W ool, to thofe townsy may cafiJy be fern on loads 
of com, and by trading veflels. * 

Under the idea of inciojurt, the writer mufl rcfpeftfully 
refer to fome particular opinions delivered tl} e Monthly 

Reviewers, in their remarks on his Introdudion to the 

* • 

Eighth Volume of thefe Papers;* but he muft firft exprefs 
the pleafure he felt on finding his fentiments, on important 
topics in general, approved and applafided, both by thefe 
able criticks, and the authors of the Analytical Review-, for 
the fame month. I’o ftand under the famSion of fuch 
judgment, is at once flattering arid, encouraging to a man 
whofe warmeft wilh is that of contributirtg to the improve¬ 
ment, mental and focial, of his tellpw-citizens. 

The Monthly P^eviewers laudably deprecate the confe- . 
quences of a permanent general Inclol’ure Bill, n« duly 
guarded by claufes and pravifions, founded on the msft liberal 
and pauiotlck principles .—In this general fentiinent they are 
joined by every wife and good man, who has thought on 
th,' fubjcvT'. What'thufe <■/.<.'y.j a;: l prcvfion, Jhonld bs, 
might become (like all other queflioiis) lubjects of fome 
variety of opinion; but m the event of a ferious*attempt 
to frame fuclt a bill, it is probable me (hades of dift'erence 
yvould not be v'cry wide, the inoft important points. 
We might fairly hope to fee* the interefls of the Lord of 
the Manor and of the Rector, vvitlr an allotment of land fur 
the poor, and for wood plantation, dsly adjufled, according 
to their refpeiitive iinpoitance. But any^imperfettion, con- 


See Retiew for July 1798. 
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fequent on the frailt^ of human forefight, mi^t be after¬ 
wards kflensd; and the perfefUon of a bill, which would 
bear, as to its principles, the tnoft able criticifm, and in its 
application the fevered trial, may be expected,as a fair 
confecjuence of due deliberation. 

Hut one, and a hrft, objc£t of fuch a bill mud be, the turn¬ 
ing the greateji pojfihlequantity of lapd to an improveJaccount. 
Now, with-eli' the deference which the writer feels for fuch 
authority, he mufl beg leave, in tlie name of many Mem* 
bers of this Society, to differ from the Monthly Reviewers, 
rcfpcuting their claim of “ a very wide border to be pre- 
ferved on each fide of the publick. roads.”— Cut hno? If 
to be cultivated, would if not be better inclofed ? And can 
it be equally produftivp if umultivated ? If the benefit of a 
fummer track for horfes and carriages were any object, it 
would be chiefly an half-yearly one> and would not the ufe 
be fo far forth deftru^ve of the natural produce, for any 
•kind of food ? Where there are no fummer roads, w'ill not 
briers, rfalhes, docks, driflles, and nbmerous weeds abound ? 
in flat, and in all moift fituations, fuch a ufe of borders 
would be prevented by frequent crofs trenches, to carry off the 
water from the roads to the main ditches. Where fuch 
borders are referv'ed for digging7?flw or gravel, are they rot 
^mmonl^ defqrmed and dangerous ? If fuch large refer- 
vations are to be made for cafual fencing in, for the future 
purpofe of cottage-huildiiig and g^dens, is not fuch a general 
provifionimprovident as to tl)e/c:we ofit? Uncertain as toils 
life ? And liable to become ragged and irregular by that ufe ? 
If u be called for, as a fpace by the way-fide, for the grazing 
of cattle for cottagers, to which no man has a particular 
right, and which, therefore, no man will take any pains to 
keep decent, it rnufl be lefs valuable to individuals tlian a 
fmall pjition of / >,V fenced in and appropriated. 


je 
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If, be confidered as a bcneftt to the publick, for 

the browfmg of ftray or travelling cattle; it mi\(I be a benefit 
to that publick, purchafed at* a Infs, in proportion as a rude 
uncultivaj^d furface is Icfs produflive and valuable tljan an 
inclofed and improved one. The common modern allow¬ 
ance, therefore, of forty feet Hiould feem to be*abundantly 
fufficient, for all ufeful jrurpofes. 

But if thefe firitlures are infufficient objg^ions to very 
nvide borders, the wtiter would be extremely hapjjy to rcolify 
liis ideas by 'he fuperii r ones of the gentlemen, whom he 
now prefumes to addrefs, if they would be pleafed to exprefs 
them—for few men can think more hi^ily r.f their abilities— 
no one can wifh more to avail hiiiiielf of their criticifm. 

RefpeCting the articles which compofe this volume, they 
will be found to be mifccllaneo'JS, as heretofore.—And as 
one or more of them may be liable to a former obje<£lion, • 
c. of being fomewhat foreia’.i from thebufinefs of agricul¬ 
ture, and on that account the lefs proper, it is right, oncf 
foi all, to offer the general anfwer to fuch objeflions. 
This Society has from us commencement given its chief 
■A\.x.tnX\ox\Xo agrtcultv'i.l fubjetis; but, as its title has al¬ 
ways announced a more gential fcope of patronage, by ta- 
M!ig in Arts, Mahiija'lwcs, and Commcr,.e, it is confidered 
as perfe<ffly confident witli its plan, to admit occifional 
papers fiom ingenious writers, which may*rank under citlier 
head. And fuch venters, on topics of general concern, 
whether members of thii^Society or not, will not fail to be 
treated with relj). t—and th*e Society’s invitation of their 
corrcfpondence is hereby again renewed. 


W. MA'l’THEWS, Secretary. 



N.B. Il having been judged proper to give in this volume 
Mr. Sole'.'* lilt and charafters of Englilji Gralfes, tlie qupftion 
of giving alfo engraved J'pccimens, to render the article more 
complete, dfd not cfcapt; the Cominiitee. But to avoid both 
improper incumbrance andcxpemc. it vva-. deemed fulScient 
to give engfavings of about one du/en of the moft valuable 
Meadow-GralTcs, as ranked by our judiciou, bolanift. Tliai 
number of engraved, fpeeimens llu-retoic gi\en, and it is 
lioped with fufficient accuracy, t,; > th. l.irmer 

to dlftinguilh them in his paftnies. a., ', to (o!;- i ' lln r f-ed 
if he pleafes. , 

T/'c/i’Plates to be placed togetlu* be le ten j,agi s tt)t. 1(0 
The Plate of Harrows. Drag-., Dran. Pi ach. bn', bctvi i ;i 
pages 21-1 .and 21 .-3 

• The Table of the Weight ot Stock betwetn 2<,K> ,'u . 2()I 


. . ERRATA. 

ln^ntrodu<^lion—4th line from the bottom, p. vUi. for 7I. read 7*. 
. Page 9f, read Akt. X. 
loj, read Art. XI. 
no, read Art. XII. 

130, bthlinc from the bottom, for air in^rnutur read ingmim. 



Hordle, Lymington, Hants. 

THE REV. MR. CLOSE’^ 
PLAJ^ 

FOR ’ ^ 

AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

I. "^^OyNG Men*qualified for the Farming Bufmefs, or 

A for Bailiffs, under ihe di'-'-ffion of the Rev. H. J. 
Close; terms of admifiion 30 l.—ti> a vear e.u h to be paid 
to the lia.liff's wife for wafhuig. The premium u fixed as 
low as poflible,* that no induftrious little farmer’s fon, or 
other [iiojjcr touth, may he excluded. 

II. d’hc )ouiig men will be i mmediately under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. C; ose’s Bailiff, by whom t},cy will be hoa’ded. 
lodged, and wafheJ. Nrine will be admitted but fuch as 
come with wt ll-atoM).' t < har iffers, and they will be expefifed 
flnttly to aaiiere to the hti'.owing luffrs: 

iff. I'o be obediciit to the dircfifionsof Mr. Close, or 
his B.uliil. 

• 

2ti!v. To attend fjiT’i'y prayers morning and evening. 

,r,d!y. Never to lodge out, ^ 

^thlv. Ncvei to frequent publick-boufe.s,’or houfes of 
bad fame. ~ 

^ihlv. 'To attend Divine Service iegolarly. 

(khlv. 'To perform evert foit oflabourupon tl>efarrn, and 
to be coiiifantly and regularly employed; that they iifty 
lea'rn eveiy branch praCiically, and beconte complete 
judges of what they* learn. 

ythiy. When each day’s woik upon the farm is over, to 
attend to keeping the accounts, and an cxaTt regifter of 
the bufinefs; that they mav attain effential habits of 
calculation, and an orderly flatement of every impor¬ 
tant occuifence upon the farm. 

III. The youni^men will be taught the ufe and importance 
ef the common Suffolk Plough, with twoltorfes without a 
driver; and alfo of Mr. Cc^Wle’s Drill Iv^chine, his Scarifi¬ 
cator^ 



eator^ atiia alt ftis iiaprov«d implements of hofbandiv. 
iTicy will alfij leam how to winter four times the ufual qus i- 
' tity ofelcan cattle upon any-given number of acres; and a!fo 
to ft^l-feed and fat c^e, upon an economical plan. 

IV. Their lalmr, for fuch their employment mufl be con- 
fidered, will be varied; fomerimes they will work the horfes, 
at tWhcrs cut chaff, fleam turnips and. potatoes, feed and at¬ 
tend the flock, or whatever elfe belongs to the biifinefs of 
tlic farm. 

V. They will be taken for one year, but allowed to re¬ 
main two, of even three, if they willt it, and conduft tliem- 
felves well, ihould they not fooner be found qualilicd for 
undertaking the care of a lar^e bufinefs. 

VI. When they go, they will have a juft charafler given 
them, fiating their qualifications and abilities, figncd by the 
Rev. H. J. Close and his Bailiff. 

Mr. C. muftreferve to hirnfeif a hill power of difeharging 
any one who does not conduSl himfelf properly, or ac¬ 
cording to the above rules and orders. 

VII. In fuch cafes, Ihould they arife, the premium will 
be forfeited; in whole or in part, as Close fhall judge 
moll right. ^ ♦‘- 

VIII. Thcie who are admitted will be expected to be 
.Worthy, aftive, and fit for hufbandry bufinefs, and in general 
to have beeri accuftomed to horfes, if not in fome degree 
able to plough with the common ploughs of their own diftriff. 

'Mr. Close intends, occa/ionally\ to tranfinit accounts of 
his fuccefs to the Bath Society; and after deducing all cx- 
penccs for houfe-rent, ufe of furniture, bailiff’s wages, and 
tht board of the young men, fhould any profit arife, he will 
^ply it to fome purpofe for premoting the agricultural 
intereft of fociety. 

A fair allow, nc; in the account will be made for the 
work performed by the young men. 

■ N-B. AH perfons applying for admiffio.i to produce wcll- 
attefled charaffefs of the fobriety, honefty, induftry, and the 
general good difpofition of thg^/eting men.—A feledl num- 
bw, perhijps four, to be yee^ived at Lady-Day, 1800. 
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